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ASSETS, ACTUAL INCOME. 


Eighteen Million Dollars. Eight Million Dollars. 
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THE SPECTATOR has a larger Circulation than any other Insurance Publication in the 


world. 
THE SPECTATOR affords to its Readers a larger amount of reading ma‘ter than any other 


Insurance Publication tn the world. 


Be THE HARTFORD = 


Fire Insurance Company. 











HARTFORD, CONN. INCORPORATED 1810, 


GEORGE L. CHASE, President, 
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Cash Capital, eee ge eS 






Assets, Jan. 1, 1872, 


= $2,942,061.18. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Embracing the States of California, Oregon, Nevada 
and Territories of Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and 
Utah, under the management of 
HEYWOOD & FLINT, Gen'’l Agents 
No. 213 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


$ 1,000,000.00. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


Comprising the States of Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Mich- yy = 
igan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, Kansases | JD 
Nebraska, Kentucky, Tennesssee, Mississippi, Ark- 
ansas and Colorado, under the management of i an \) Sema! Pe 


G. F. BISSELL, General Agent, 


No. 49 La Satie STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


—_——= 


J. D. BROWNE, Secretary. Cc. C. LYMAN, Assistant Secretary. 





Azencies in all the principal cities and towns throughout the United States, and Dominion of Canada. 
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NICKERBOCKER_ 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, ovEeR- - ey ee - . $7,500,000 
ANNUAL INCOME, over - - - - 3,000,000 


CHARLES STANTON, President. 




















CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. ee. ‘ GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. P INCREASE IN ASSETS. 

Period. New Policies Issued. Amount Assured. Period. Amount. 

1853 to 1859—6 years, - - - 1,446 $3,496,666.50 | 1953 to 1859—6 years, - : : - . ’ . $ 98,219.57 

1859 to 1865—6 - - - 3,642 9,249,715.66 | 1859 to 1865—6 a . . ~ , * : : 349: 341-99 

1865 to 1872—7_“* - - - 45,053 125,742, 354-35 1865 to 1872—7 : : . , " : : 7,208, 439. 26 

Totals - - - - - - 0,141 138,488,736. 51 Totals, I9 years, : = * . . . -' $7,654,000.82 
; wee $138,488,736- 5 Add: Capital Stock, - - ~ - - - - 100, 000. 06 


ASSETS, Jan. 4, 1872, - - ° » - * “ -  $7,754,000.82 
BRANCH OFFICES AND GENERAL AGENCIES: 


CHICAGO—Cur1caco, Itt. For States of Illinois, Indiana Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Middle ‘Werritories...........+.. WHEATON & RANDALL, Managers. 
SOUTH-EASTERN—Ba ttimorgE, Mp. ForStates of Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia and District ot Columbia.........++eeesees JOHN A. NICHOLS, Manager, 
SOUTHERN-—SAVANNAH, GA. For Savannah.....sccccccsccccceser teescececcecncssseseseeeeen sss seeeese” eeeeeeesensseseeeeeneeseees O8eeenseseseess H. BRIGHAM, Manager, 
De AB PRA, vnccccecs cscs cnc eons cs ceccsvevescccocccescecece Re ee = eT ey EE REL, B85 UGE. SEE COE Pe a Ss at A. H. TARDY, General Agent, Mobile 
GEORGIA (except Savannah).......sccecceccecscccccreccecteecneeeeeesenes speseseereareessestensseesereseeesansesnsseeeseneees T. HOLDERNESS, General Agent, Atalanta. 
SOUTH-WESTERN—NeEw Organs, La. For States of Louisiana, Texas and Southern Mississippi..........ceccccccccccccecnccccccccsccceccssccseeces ia N. CRAIG, Manager 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY—Menmpnts, Tenn. For States of Kentucky, Arkansas, Tennessee and Northern Mississippi .........e+eeeeeeesceses GREENE & LUCAS, Mg anagers 
NEW ba gray Broapway, N.Y. For State of New York and Northern New JeTSCY oe ccccccccceccesccccccccceveccscccovcscesssoocscesS RACY A. PAXSON, Superintendent. 
ET TAIN 6 6.6. 0 0000000506600 0000s oo edeee rested geseveseecodeee dhowenwenebsgrbuaheees bedeebebenbeedeess DUY & WOODS, General Agents, 300 Walnut Street, Phi: adelphia. 
THE CAROLINAS. .....--ceccesceseeceeseee cote teeeeeee PITTITITITIITITITTT ITT TTT Tri TT TTT W.S. HASTIE & SON, General Agents, Charleston. 
MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEW MEXICO ceccccccccccccccvcccvvcccect0s0ssbseuegesess scosenescctovcovescseococcccscesoe oseees GEO. H. EL AND. General Agent, St. Louis. 
ne venules ines UAT ARESESSHCOEs ROOEKESs COND OES CER bk oe phde-ghe ed GA ne oesee BES Odea eke hansen seedebeonsiaien -F. W. KEITH, Special Agent, Boston. 
cite peda de nal eigidecece tet senertdedehbetes<s40 ete bv.s cccweddedvenescodaees dad itarenes dd dsp sebdtceweeebcaticewesdnesewd GEO. E, FAIRCHILD, General Agent, Cincinnati. 
SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY—OPFFICE, CAMDEN......-scccccsccecvcnccccccccecceseseesseeseseseeee esse sees eee seeesceecveceeseccscsecces BAILEY & RISLEY, General Agents. 


C. L. NORTH, General Agent, New York, 260 Fulton Street. 





[wreRNaTiONAL ===") ROYAL ! ===) 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Insurance Company, 
No. 179 Broadway, New York. 


» =“ | OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, GREAT BRITAIN. 
STATEMENT OF JANUARY, 1872. | 


CasH CapITAL, - - - - $500,000.00 | 
SurpPLus - - : . ° - 373 655 o8 | ASSETS OVER TEN MILLION DOLLARS, GOLD. 
.] J . o 
CasH Asserts, ae: 2 Fe” |e ee, ee] ae 
A | Total Assets in United States .....+....-- eevee cevessoce $1, 302,796.16 
THE INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY calls the attention of the | Re-insurance at 50 per cent on meaagyee risks in United 
States ccce cccvecccccecvcces eccveesccces $637,232.66 


public to the very strong condition of the Institution. 
The Directors determined to increase the financial strength of the Company by limit- Unsettled Losses and all other ‘liabilities in 


ing the dividends to ten per cent per annum, and holding the surplus as a permanent re- | Seat tenet 2 U 7 t 4 St, ay i THES SPIES S ORS 79:224-93 - - 
serve for the security of Policyholders, and are now, as the result of that policy,enabled | Net Surplus in United States ane CO Tere SereUe ' ae as 736.358.57 
| eee @erweee ewe ew eee eewneee vee , el | 


to present a financial statement which must be highly satisfactory to the Shareholders and 
all holding the Policies of the Company. The security now offered by this Institution is 
not surpassed by that of any Fire Insurance Company in this or any other country, as 
may be easily demonstrated by reference not only to its large capital and surplus, but 
also by the prudence of the management in avoiding risks of a highly hazardous charac- Manager for the Northwestern States, to whom ‘all applications for 
ter, and by the comparatively small lines carried on risks assumed, Agencies should be addressed, 


GEORGE W. SAVAGE, President. CHARLES H. CASE, 


HAMILTON BRUCE, Vice-Pres't. WILLIAM J. HUGHES, Secy,| 1690 LaSalle Street, - - - Chicago, Ills. 
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A SECRET WORTH KNOWING. 


THIS is one of the best life insurance documents ever published. 
r $65.00 for 5,000 copies. 


HORACE GREELEY ON LIFE INSURANCE. 


WE reprint this famous essay in this number for the benefit of our readers, whose 
number is legion. Let no one presume to republish it on his own account, for it is 
our property and duly protected. We can supply the essay in neat leaflet form for 
$10.00 per 1,000, or $35.00 per 5,000 copies. 


$15.00 per 1,000, 








JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. 


FEW companies in this country receive regular copies ofthis journal, doubtless 
because few realize or understand its great value. It is worth many times its sub- 
scription price to every company, actuary and intelligent agent Price per year in 
America, post paid $4.00 yearly. It can _s be obtained through the publishers of 
THE SPECTATOR. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE INSTRUCTION BOOK. 


THE work recently issued by us with the title of The Principles and Practice of Life 
Insurance has been very warmly received and commended. It is endorsed by the 
best companies, and the A£tna Life thought so well of it that they issued a circular 
to their agents on the subject at their own expense. It is sold at $2.00 per copy, 
and is worth many times the cost to any agent. 





HOW THE ENGLISH LIFE COMPANIES STAND. 


WE have just received copies of a work containing a report of all the life assur 
ance companies of Great Britain under the new act of parliament. It contains a full 
and detailed exhibit of the condition and standing of every company in the kingdom. 
It has created a great sensation in England, being the first return made according 
to requirement of the government by the British life companies. We are prepared 
to fill orders for the work. 


HAMMER LIFE INSURANCE, 


No agent need consult his almanac to know that the best season for working life 
insurance is now at hand. Solicitors, if they have their eyes upon their interests, 
are now working with greater vigor than ever. Now is the time to make your 
efforts count for your company and for yourself. Fortify yourself with arguments 
to be had in THE SPECTATOR canvassing documents. Send for our catalogue, 
and then send for a supply of some good leaflet. It cheapens your work and makes 
it more effective, 


THE BOOK FOR THOSE WHO WANT TO MAKE INSUR- 
ANCE MEAN INSURANCE. 


ITs title is The Principles and Practice of Fire Insurance. Its author is Joseph M. 
Rogers, the well known special of the Imperial Fire. There is no work extant so 
useful as this in drilling and instructing an agent. It covers the entire ground, and 
we venture to say that if the companies were to make freer use of it than they now 
do, there would be lighter losses to pay for. The work has been received with great 
favor and is used as a text book among the agencies of many of the most careful and 
systematic offices. It is elegantly printed and will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of $2.00. This book is meeting with great favor, but nothing like what it 
merits. 


A GREAT ACTUARIAL WORK. 


THE Mortality Experience of English Life Companies, collected by the Institute of 
Actuaries, with most useful tables and comparisons, is a work that made its appear- 
ance in 1869, and instantly met with great favor. We have sold a number to the 
actuaries of this country. 

We have just received from our London publishers copies of a work which 
properly forms a sequel to the above named, and must become very popular in this 
country. It consists of tables deduced from the first work, with a full explanatory 
introduction, and an appendix containing a complete system of notation for life con- 
The tables are for three, three-and-a-half, four, four-and-a-half, five 
and six percent. The work is elegant in its typography, and must commend itself 
to the actuarial profession. We have already filled a number of orders for it and 
should be glad to receive more, as it is a work that every life company can make use 
of with profit. Price for either of these works, $10.00 per copy currency, 


tingencies. 
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No, 166 





2 | GKEELS & BOUGHTON, No. 114 BROADWAY. 
New York. Agents of Firemens Fund (san Fran- 

cisco), Comme rce (Albany), Narragansett, F; airfield County, 

Bay State, and Orient Insurance Companies. Page 212. 


M. MOORE & CO., GENERAL INSURANCE 
Agents, No. 213 East Madison Street, Chicago. 
Page 213. 





OUTHERN ADJUSTING BUREAU, 
Jounston, Columbia, S.C. Paye 207. 


HERMAN S. 


TANDARD FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, No. 
117 Pee New York, 


ites 205. 


TAR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, NO, 
Broadway, New York, Page 20s. 


161 





GTATE 1 INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Central Office, Hannibal, Mo. 





OF MISSOURI. 
Page 215. 





TERLING 
New York. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 155 cmt Page 205 


OF 


TRADESMENS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
No. 187 Broadway, New York. Page 205. 


TREADWAY & JEWELL, No. 4 SOUTH CANAL 
4 street. ¢ Board of Trade Building, and 966 Wabash 
ave.. Chicago. Agents for the Lycoming, Alps, and 
German Fire Insurance Companies. Page 207. 





[UNION INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Me. 


OF BANGOR, 
If. & J. V.N. Dorr, Managers. Page 216. 





NDERWRITERS AGENCY NO. 17 
New York, A. Sroppart, General Agent. 


5 BROADWAY 
Page 213 
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West! HESTER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices, New Rochelle and No, 1 Cortlandt street 
New York city. Page 205. 








LIFE INSURANCE. 


TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HART 

ford, Conn. No. 165 and 167 Broadway, New ¥ ork; 

No. 123 South Fourth street. Philadelphia; No. 89 South 
Hal-ted street. Chicago. P age 222. 


4 


NCHOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY No. 178 
Broadway, N. Y. Page 218. 


SBURY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. NO. 
805 Broadway, Corner Eleventh street, New York. 
Page 220. 











ATLANTIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCK COM. 
pany, of Albany, N. Y. Page 204. 








BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
Pittsfield, Mass. Paye 222. 





ROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, NO 
322 Kroadway, New York, and No, 159 Montague 
street, Brooklyn, Paye 219. . 





CAROLINA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
Memphis, Tenn, Paye 208. 





HARTER OAK LIFE INSURANCE Comene 

of Hartford, Conn. Assets, $10,000,000. H. 
. WELLS, lilinois State Agent, No. 462 W «tlk street. 
Chicago, _— 208. 


CHICAGO LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. Page 
204. 


OMMONWEALTH LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
pany, No. 178 Broadway, New York. Page 208, 














CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Company, of Hartford,Conn, Page 221. 





ONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
of Hartford. Page 220 





CONTIN ENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ot New York, Northwestern Branch, Cuas. H. Frost, 
Manager, corner Monroe and La Salle streets, Chicago. 
Page 226. 





ONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 

Company, Hartford, Conn. STHAKNS, DiCKINSON & 

Co., No. 379 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, General Ayents for 
Illinois, Paye 210. 


OVENANT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM.- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo. Office, Odd Fellows Hall, cor. 
Fourth and Locust sts. Page 2:0. 





CONOMICAL MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Company, of Providence, R. 1. Page 223. 

CLECTIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, No. 175 
Broadway, New York, Page 211. 








MPIRE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Watertown, N.Y. Page 222. 





EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF 
the United States. No. 120 Broadway, New York. 
Assets, $15,000,000, _— 153- 


XCELSIOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, No, 
63 William street, New York. Page 221. 








GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Nos. 
293 and 295 Broadway, New York. Assets, $4,540,000. 

Page 208. 

GLopE: MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York, Northwestern Department, J. G. 

McKINDLeY. Manager, No. 23 South Halsted street. 

Chicago, Pages 223. 








GUARDIAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE ©COM- 
pany, of New York. Page 221. 





ARTFORD LIFE AND ANNUITY INSURANCE 
Company, Hartford, Conn. RK. - PETTENGILL. 
General Avent, No. 133 LaSalie street, Chicago. Paye 222. 





H® ‘EOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Company. No. 231 Broadway, New York, D. D.T. 


MARSHALL, resident, Page 208, 





HOPE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 261 Broadway, New York. Page 219. 

NTERNATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE AND 
Trust saat — City, N. J. re 


youn HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Company, of Boston, Mass. F. Bascock, General 
Agent, No. 669 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Page 221. 











J & M. EARLY, GENERAL AGENTS NEW ENG- 
* land Mutual Life Insurance Company for Illinois, No. 
179 East Madison street, Chicago. Page 208 





NICKERBROCKER LIFE INSURANCE COM- 

pany, of New York, Northwestern Department 

for all the Western States, Office, corner Halsted and Ran- 
dolph streets, C — _— 154. 


IFE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. NEW YORK 
Office, No. 92 Brcadway. Page 223. 


OUISIANA EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE 
Nl aaaiee: of New Orleans, Page 208. 








MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
t Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, New York. Page 2:8. 





N ASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
. Company, of Springfield, Mass. Smitn & Foster. 
General Agents, No. 243 Broadway, New York. Jonn 
KNox MARSHALL, General Agent, Philadelphia. Page 223. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
. of New York. Home Office No. 319 Broadway, N.Y. 


Page 215. 








MissovurR! MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
pany, of St. Louis. Page 220. 


Missouri VALLEY LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
pany, Leavenworth, Kas. Page 227 and 204. 








M2uUNP CITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Company, of St. Louis. Mo, Page 221. 





MUTUAL, BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COM- 

pany. Newark, New Jersey. WILLIAM CHARLES, 

No. 63 South Canal street, Chicago, State Agent in Illinois. 
Page 220 

{UTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 

Chicago. Home Office, No, 231 West Madison street. 
Page 219. 





N UTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
A New York. Page 213. 


ATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
New York. Office 112 enemas: New York, dates 224 


ATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
LN" the United States of America. Branch Office: First 
National Bank building, Philadelphia. Page 220. 





ATIONAL CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COM- | 
pany, Washington, D.C, Page 222, 





TEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE | 
A Company. No. jo State street. Boston. Page 204. 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
AN Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. Page 228. 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Company, Milwaukee. Page 216. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
pany, Sacramento, Cal. Scurerper & Howe i, 
General Agents, Sacramento. Page 219. 


HCZNIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 

pany, of Hartford. Conn, General Agent for Illinois, 

Henry H. Koon, No. 161 West Washington street, 
Chicago, Page 225. 








PIE IMONT AND ARLINGTON LIFE INSUR- 
ance Company, of Richmond, Va. Page 224. 





PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY. OF 
Philadelphia. Page 218. 


ESERVE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM.- 
pany. No. 132 Broadway, New York. Page 207. 


ECURITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
New York. C. H. Baker, General Agent for Lilinois, 
No. 756 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Page 224. 








SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
Memphis, Tenn. Page 2:8. 





GTATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass. Paye 208. 


at LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM.- 
pany No.§13 Olive street, St. Louis, Page 224. 





TEUTONIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
Chicago. Page 208. 

TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY OF HART- 
ford, Conn. Page 159 and 204, 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 261 to 264 Kroadway, New York. Page 215. 


NIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CF 
New York, inet 163. 





ASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 155 Broadway, New York. H. D. Pienrikip, 
- No. at vabash avenue, Chicago, Paye 226, 


w= .D MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
pany, No. 160 etait New York, Page 208. 


| MISCELLANEOUS. 





MERICAN CLASSIFICATION OF FIRE RISKS. 
Page 217. 





ABCOCK FIRE EXTINGUISHER, NO. 656 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Page 213. 








CHAS. B. SIMRALL, INSURANCE LAWYER,CIN 
cinnati. Page 204. 





W. PEET, ACTUARY OF THE NATIONAL 
Life Insurance Co. of the United States. Page 204. 





OREIGN INSURANCE WORKS—AGENCY IN 
the United States for CHARLES & Epwin LayTon, of 
London, Paye 160. 





[NSURANCE BOOKS AND OFFICE SUPPLIES. 
J. H. and C. M. GoopseLt, Page 210, 


JjJOStAH H. KELLOGG, ACTUARY INSURANCE 
Department State of Illinois, Page 204. 





RINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF FIRE UNDER- 
WRITING. Page 217. 








| principLes AND PRACTICE OF LIFE INSUR- 
ance. J. H. and C, M. Goopsg.t, Publishers, Page 214. 





GPENCERIAN DOUBLE ELASTIC STEEL PENS. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York. Page 


THE, SPECTATOR CANVASSING DOCUMENTS. 
J. H. and C. M. GoopsELL. Page 209. 





| THE SPECTATOR PRESS PRINTING WORKS. 
Page 161. 





G. SELLEW, DESKS AND OFFICE FURNI- 
* ture, No, 107 Fulton street, New York. Page 208. 





THE INSURANCE CYCLOPAZDIA, BY COR- 
nelius Walford, J. H. and C, M,. Goopse.i, Pub- 
ishers, Page 160. 


THE REVIEW. (AN ENGLISH REVIEW OF 
Insurance.) Page 206. 





REPUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
Chicago. Page 158. 





W YNKoop & HALLENBECK’S PUBLICATIONS 
Page 214. 
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CONNECTICUT FIRE 


Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


Chartered 1850. Reorganized 1872 


Cash Capital, - - - - - $500.000, 


STATEMENT of the condition of the CONNECTI- 
CUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, July ist, 
1872: 


Capital Stock. ...ccccccccccccccccccecscecesesens $£500.000.00 
Surplus on hand.....cocccccecccccsecccevenseees 94.7 0.30 








$594,710 30 
ASSETS. | 


U.S. Government Bonds... ......+++eeeeeeseees $175-350.00 
National Bank Stocks......eseceeeee seveeeeees 124.570.00 
State and City Bonds... .ccccccccccccscccccsccses 30.750.00 | 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks.......+++++++. ccccce 357.790:00 
Loans amply secured ......eeeeeeee... seseeee 38,497 50 
Cash on hand and in Bank ....6--eeeee eee eeeee bs 742 So | 








$594.710,30 
LIABILITIES. 


Total amount of unpaid Losses ....++++eeeeeee0% $1,285.00 


DIRECTORS. 


OHN B. ELDREDGE, TIMOTHY M. ALLYN, 

AMES B. HOSMER, ELISHA N. WELCH, 
JULIUS CATLIN, HENKY C. ROBINSON, | 
OLCOTT ALLEN, ALFRED E. BURR, 
JOHN B. RUSSELL, HENRY T. SPERRY, 
EDWIN D. TIFFANY. RICHARD S. ELY, of N. Y.| | 

MARTIN BENNETT, Jr. 


JOHN B. ELDREDGE, President. 
M. BENNETT, Jr., Secretary. 
CHARLES R. BURT, Assistant Secretary. 


a@ Messrs. SATTERLEE, BOSTWICK & MARTIN 
Agents, 171 Broadway, N. Y. #® 


| 
| 
er | 


MILLER & DREW'S 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 
Office, 162 La Salle Street, 


CHICAGO. 


COMMERCIAL UNION OF LONDON, 


Assets over $12,000,000. 


ADRIATIC OF NEW YORK, 


Assets over $300,000. 


ARCTIC OF NEW YORK, 


Assets over $350,000. 


FIREMEN’S FUND OF NEW YORK, 


Assets over $250,000. 











A STRONG STOCK COMPANY, WHICH COMBINES STRENGTH OF CAPITAL, 


character, and local influence, and provides Life Iusurance at the 
Ry lowest safe rates, without delustve promise of dividends, or \& 
«f c rather makes the Dividend certain by decreasing the \V 
. premium. By its organizations it enables a man Y 


to deal with his own neighbors, stockholders 





Se a in the Company, men whom he knows lata 
DIRECTORS. BRANCHES. 


CASH ASSETS 





New York City, J. Q. Hoyt. 
Philadelphia, (>. H STUAKT. 
Ballimore, \W. WooDwaxp., 
Atlanta, kk. E RAWSON, 
Augusta, G. T. JACKSON 
St. Louis, A. W. MITCHELL. 
N. Alabama, L. P. WALKER. 


Joun V. FARWELL, Chicago. 
C. B. FARWELL, al 


$ 1335.722.25 
PAUL CoRNELL, 


s x *« 
C. T. Bowen. “ 


* 
ou 
WILLIAM Bross, “6 “ey x) 6 tie. 
W. T. ALLEN, vi . \W 
H. W. Kine, “ ee! 








C. M. Henperson, » E. Tennessee, 1%. C. JACKSON, 
ANSON STAGER, na $ 5 OO 000% Denver, Col., \joHn Evans, 
C. M. Capy, “s 20° PER o Des Moines, B. F, ALLEN. 
A. C. HEsING, 66 Dubuque. M.H. Moors. 
H. A. Hurcevt, - Cedar Hapids, Geo. GREENE, 
Gro C. Smitn, 04 lowa City. Kk. C. Lyon. 
A. B. MEEKER, “ shilwaukee,S A. HARRISON, 
A W. KeLLOoGa, . Mad ison. Davip ATWooD 
W.B. OcvEN, " La Crosse, Mons er RSON,. 
W. F. Coo.savuGu, ‘ Fanesville A JACKSON, 
Gro. OppykKE, New York. Fon Du Lac, M D Morse. 
E. E. Eames, _ Oshkosh C. N. Pang. 
L. CorFIn,. Philadelphia, B. R. Falis,D. |. SPAULLING 
Henry Lewis, ¢ Green Bay, ANTON KLAUS. 


Bloomington, C. T. Rexvves. 


W. Woopwarp, Baliimore. 
rr Vv. N. COLEerR. 


Pror. C. F. McCay, 


os. E. Brown, Georgia. Urbana, \W. H. SMITH. 
Joun P. Kine, “s Danville, W. P. CHANDLER, 
W.M. Smita, Si. L ours. Belvidere C. FULLER. 
- ae Mierente Mendota, Col. KE. A. BowEn. 
Joun Evans, Denver, Col. Freeport, H.C. BuecHarpn. 

Folict, RK. E. BARBER. 


B. F. ALLEN, lowa,. 
Gro. GR¥ ENE, Bs 
Mons ANDERSON, Wisconsin 
T. W. Ferry, Michigan. 
L. D. CORTRIGHT, 
ad Vice }’res. 
W.F,.COOLBAUGH, 


Kankakee, Guo. hi. Jorne 
G. Rapids, L.H. Ranvatu. 
Lafayette, Mosus Fow.er, 


J. F. CRANK, 











Ass’t Sec. 
will do justice to his family after he ts G.W.P. BOWMAN, 


Treas. dead, and also provides that his funds will Risen CeaTv. 
C be invested to develope the resources of his own - 
AS locality. A Company with Capital enough and breadth FF 
a” enough to be safe beyond question, with national extent and ‘Lo 
prestige, and yet a Home Company everywhere. An easy Com- 6 


Agents to work and retain the confidence of their neighbors 


pany for 











Just Published. | [Price 50 Cents. 


An invaluable Work for Fire Underwriters. 


FIRE SURVEYS, 


OR 


A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED 


ESTIMATING THE RISK OF BUILDING 


Carrain EYRE M. SHAW, 


(Chief of the London Fire Brigade). 





Copies of this work are now for sale by the Publishers, J. H. anp C. M. GOODSELL, at the 


Offices of Tuz SPECTATOR. 
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GLOBE 


Insurance Company, 


OF CII 


172 La Salle Street. 


AGO. 


Offices, No. 


CaPITAL, 


{ After paving losses / 
{ and liabi.iues in tull, § 


CAPITAL AND SuRPLUS, 


The first Chicago Insurance Company to obtain the Certificate of the 


Auditor of State since the Great Fire. 





OFFICERS: 


CLARK, President. 
&.. os 
Treasurer 
S. P. 
Altorney. 


E. W. 


GEO. K. 


SANDB IRN Vice-Presid nt. 
WALTER KIMBALL, 
WALKER, Secretary. 
H. F. VALLETTE, P . 
CHAPMAN, Supt of Agencies. 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE K. CLARK, C. HT. SANDBORN 


}. M. W. JONES. W. Hl. SEEVENSON, 
E. W. CHAPMAN, T. M. NELSON. 
O. P. AXTELL, GEO. W. WAITE, 


GRINNELL. M. 
A. F. FAWSETT. 


Hon. |. B SMITH. 


~ ALEMANNIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIQ 


CASH ASSETS, over . 


—_—— 


$300,000.00 


Managers for the Western Department, 


WALKER & LOWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


. P. WALKER, W. A. Lower, 
Late Sec’y = hic il Firemens Ins. Co. Late Sawyer & Lowell. 


THE 


nena Pe Register 


FCR UNDERWRITERS 


a ANTES nd AGENTS will find this book of great practical value as a me 
of syster ‘ flict sactions, and insuring the precision so requ te in the marer 
ot unts, dates, and rates connected with the i-sve o! policie md, where this book 1 
included in the pre nt of an avent. for the ex«lusive revistering of the ri-ks ot the 
Compar y fur ny it, it will be found a most compl.te and concise method of rtau 
permanent and valuable records of the business done 

An examination will prove the superiority of the methed, as compared with any now it 


<e¢ its conci-é@ urranvement and the ccenomy ol space taken uo wil] save it c t 
hundred times over; while the perfect svstem it presents cannet fail to commend it to all 
who study neatness, economy. correctness, and despatch in the transa tion ot bus mse. 
The book is offered as the simplest, cheape-t, and best means of keeping agency 
acc unts It covers all classes ot policies, and, be-ides being adapted by its various zZes 
to either a large or sinall business. it possesses features peculiarly attractive to brokers. 
se Sead for a descript ive circular. 
PRICES 
No, 1.—120 pages. marbled edzes, cloth sides, leather hack and corners.........0+. 5 ow 
No 2—1twe paves, marbl d edves, cloth sides, leather back and corners............ 5 
No. 3.—336 payee, marbled edges, cloth sides, leather back and corners.........++- 7. 


J. H. and C. M. GOODSELL, 
Publishers. Printers and Stationers, 
Offices of Tug SrEcTaATOR: CnIcaco: 
379 Wabash Avenue. 


New Vox: 
1§6 and 138 Broadway, 


paid up in full, - $300,000.00. 
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STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS [NSURANCE (0. 


CF HARTF-RD, CONN. 


Pard-up Capital, . . -z 


$500,000 


ASSETS, JULY 1, 1872. 
Real Es i ne v COM pany... cc cee ec cccccrces,ceeecesesereese eeee Q : oco 
ta it Meese ccecer sn rete eee Seer ees eee eeesee,seeeeseses Ss SS 
(a in hands of Apents, and in Course OF LEAN SIMISSION, ccc cee ene cee eee eens C34 
Amount L I a l It )§2 
\ Lo ( DECUTELY covcce....cccseseseseces 67 ) 
\ ed Int 2 54 
Dele Pre i s \ i ¢ \ 
nbGedpadtbe ehobSs 6066008406 a8 0 0ESbS608 0000250060 TE858S 4460608 144 07 
STOCKS AND BONDS AS FOLLOWS 
Jar 1 MW. Volue 
United States Sixe GS Sleoccececececees. 06800000888 fo r 1 oO 
] I j ss +Sooo 
Connecticut S Iie nd 5 5 000 
Tenmeeens 86 — nwo sew ebeeeenecuesesescics sees & ) co 
Vi i ’ 00.90 
Kiiziteth City «cn wnee 00 
Chi o Water Lo x ) 
Ne Bretnis Water *® «...ccoscvegece-coc >).00 
l C ity ° sein | 0 
; ‘ N RR. B ‘ ) 
H t i ¢ I iG > 
( voand N Oo 000.09 
I I I I l ».000.00 0.00 
} v j l d Ps ne ; ) 
Milw St. } 1 0 
Does M \ \ i 
New JS I lence id B 1 1G ) 0 
M esse X 10.000.00 > 
I S M b 0 i > 
Scrip So ) o 
Stock © 000 00 1 00 
Ifar d and Ne Ifaven 000 00 33,(00 00 
New Vork i New Il n ™ vs 10 @0 00 15 000.00 
Ame > ib Sto 2 ) 26.846 00 
4 20,000.00 a x re) 
P x e- 3 47 400 00 
l Mec National | S 2 ) 
erca co 24 oO 
anes 060lUlUlttwt~—~—~—~C ES OS ri 0 0 
N B in - ) 0009 
! inhi » - = ‘peneeeee 20 0.1.0 “ ” 
\ i Ex h 10.000 00 1 ) 
Me Lxchange . 10.000 00 oO 
M i _ 6 6s sees 10,000 00 ) 
Peo ~— * ——— fl YOU” ahaa: oe 15. 020.00 Ins 
N\ ee ee SS ieee s- )lC!lU”-} CU eee 10,000 ©O i « 
N 1] Rank Commonwealth. ...-... eee. 10,600.00 1 
( 1 Sife D POStL CO... weeceeees © € 
Hlartlord Trust ' Ommpanv.cccccecsecees s ) 
RK I rt ee eee 36.40) CO tI ) 
Other SecuriticS ...cee e sac weewweeeerscerseesseseseseeesessees ses 
a | ee a 8 EE og 8 SRE Oe rere $2,103,295.91 
LIABILITIES 
Losses unac dand 1 1 dry seco @ 1.04 
\ IR n N I) N.Y r) 5.07 
a mw] 7> $13 209 07 
Totat Net Assers—Bei imount of additional security to poticyholders 
over and above fe-t i ef find aij tincn AnAdjuste hams 
d all other li. ~ Limar Capitales.ccccccceccevccvesecceece 659.909 .24 
Net Surplus, over aod above capital and all liabilities,........ 189,999 24 
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FOREIGN INSURANCE WORKS. 


The publishers of Tue Specratror having been appointed Sole Agents in the United States for the great Insurance Publishing House of 
Messrs. CuHartes & Epwin Layton, of No. 150 Fleet St., London, England, have cheerfully undertaken to represent the interests of this house 
in the United States, satisfied that in so doing they confer a favor upon those members of the profession in this country, who desire to acquaint 
themselves thoroughly with the principles upon which Insurance is founded. 

To those who have been deterred from ordering works from the other side of the Atlantic by the uncertainty and expense of transportation, 
we can offer the most complete facilities for the prompt and satisfactory filling of orders. 

Among the publications of the Messrs. Liyton, which comprise almost every work on Insurance published in the language, out of this 
country, are the following standard reference books: 





Chisholm’s ** Commutation Tables,” 2 vols., super royal. Svo. ($32.00 currency. ‘© On the Medical Selection of Lives for Assurance.” By the late eminent William Brin- 

David Jones, * On the Value of Annuities and Reversionary Payments.” 2 vols., demy ton, M.D. A work justly esteemed in England by the protession. F. cap. 5Svo- 
S vo. $20 co currency. cloth. 31 50 currency. 

Jenkin Jones? ** Assurance and Annuity Tables. calc ule ited from a New Rate of Mor- | * Two Tables of Logarithms to Natural Numbers, and Naturai Numbers to Logari- 
tality,” (Combined Experience or Actuaries’ Table Demy 8vo. $500 currency. | thms,” for all numbers from 1 to 99 999. and all legarithms from ooon1 te .ggggq_ By 

Neison’s ** Vital Statistics ; being a Development of the Rates of Mortality and Laws of 3 Erskine Scott. No ref_rence to table of differences required, Royal Svo, 400 pp., 
Sickness.” Third edition, 4te. $10 00 currency. half calf. $20.90 currency 

Orchard, ** On Assurance Premrums,” with preliminary treatise, by Peter Gray, F. R. | “ Insurance Suite and Hand Book.” By Cornelious Walford of London. Beyond all 
A.S. Demy 8vo, $5 00 currency. doubt the most compiete manual of assurance ever issued. Every person engaged in 

Sang’s ** Treatise on the Valuation of Life Contingencies, arranged for the use of Stu- the business of insurance, of whatever branch, should have it. Demy 8vo. @4.00 
dents.” Demy 8vo. $1000 } currency. 


Biden's ** Ru/es, Formule and Tables,” with extremely useful conversion and monetary “* The Liquidation of an Insolvent Life Ofire’. Bunyon. 75 cents currencv. 
tables. Demy Svo. #5 00 currency. “ The British Government Annuity Tables.” By Jardine Wenrv; copies and prospectus 


* The Mortality Experience of Life Assurance Companies.” By Samuel Brown. Presi- | ot which mav be seen at our offices. Thi sgreat work contains Joiner ire TABLEs, 
dent of the Institute of Actuaries, Compiled in 1870 fiom the returns of twenty com- | which make it invaluable for reference by American Actuaries. We have also 
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LESSONS TO INSURANCE POLICYTHOLDERS. 
I. 
THE COST OF FIRE INSURANCE, 
UNLIKE most other commodities in the market, fire insurance is an 
article of sale and purchase in advance of production. A company 
undertakes to insure one thousand buildings for one year. The cost 
of that insurance cannot be known until the end of the year. So 
many elements, both natural and supernatural, contribute to make up 
the degree of hazard involved, that anything like a correct pre-calcula- 
tion of premium adequate for each particular risk, or even class of risks, 
is practically impossible. The time may come, but is not yet, when 
the ravages of fire may be reduced to such systematic subordination to 
science and law as we recognize in the mortality experience and ex- 
pectation tables upon which the exactness and security of life under- 
writing seem now so surely founded. In the meantime, however, the 
business of fire insurance must remain, what it has always been, a 
hazardous interposition of capital for the protection of the property- 
owner, compensated either wholly, or only in part, by such premiums as 
the underwriter Aofes will be adequate or the policyholder is willing to 
pay. Nor can either party to the contract know of a certainty, until all 
the contracts themselves are dead, whether the act of selling or the act 
this is the 
In his 


of purchasing will be the more profitable. Of course, 
position of the matter as regards the individual policy-buyer. 
case, he knows, to be sure, what the contract cost him at the outset, 
but until it expires or becomes a claim he has a heritage of doubt as to 
whether his investment has been utterly sunk or has paid him a profit 
of several thousand per cent. With the company the question takes 
another shape under the law of average, by which thousands of varied 
risks in numerous widely separated localities and subjected to differing 
degrees of exposure may be hopefully expected to pay in premiums to 
the company a sum exceeding the expense of getting such premium and 
the added burden of aggregate loss likely to be sustained during the 
existence of the contracts. This hopeful expectancy has for its only 
foundation, even in the mind of the accomplished underwriter, a collation 
of old observations and experiences. The underwriter, consequently, can 
only estimate the present value of the commodity he sells by studying 
the lessons of past experiences, while he is at the same time all at sea as 
regards the possible contingency of extraordinary and overwhelming 
phenomena during the brief term of the very contract to which he is 
signing his name. 

To get at the cost of insurance, in advance, is obviously out of the 
question. Something was supposed to have been gained towards 
accomplishing this object, when by the laborious compilation of figures 
procured under official pressure, the New York insurance department 
was able, in 1869,to give the actual results of fire underwriting for a 
period aggregating 2436 years. Not that those researches actually 
extended back to B. C. 567, or thereabouts; but the united ages of the 
158 companies, whose experience had been consolidated, amounted to 
the 2436 years reported upon. The result attained was that, of the 
$347,802,049.81 of premium received by all these companies during 
their entire lives, $207,424,515.70, or 59.64 per cent, had been absorbed 
by loss claims. But, after all, of what practical avail was this knowledge ? 
What it amounted to was simply to tell underwriters that, upon the 
business done during all these years, there had been a_ perpetual 
mortgage in favor of popular carelessness, incendiarism and fraud equal 
to 60 per cent of all the premiums they had taken in. And, inasmuch 
as 30 per cent of the remainder had filtered away into the several 
channels of expense, the deduction was drawn that there existed only 
an average margin of 10 per cent between profit and loss in fire under- 


writing. This deduction was inevitable, indeed; but its influence as 
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regards fixing the cost of insurance vow, or for the future, is really of 
no account, except in one direction, The practical point, wherein alone 
these figures may now be made useful, is in emphasizing the fact that, 
if such a meagre and doubtful margin of profit resulted from the 
average rate of premium heretofore received, it were idle to expect any- 
thing better for the future without largely advancing this ave rage rate 
of premium. In other words, a mere rotation and repetition of “about ” 
the traditional rates will no longer answer the purposes of safe, let 
alone profitable, underwriting. 

This is made still more clear when it is borne in mind that this 60 
per cent loss ratio, of which so much has been said, had very little 
reference to more than two or three of the notable fires; for, com- 
paratively few of the offices reporting had been in business more than 
twenty years, and their figures, therefore, included none of the old time 
exceptional disasters, such as the great New York fires of 1835 and 
1845 and the Charleston and Pittsburgh fires of 1838 and 1845 respec- 
tively. And, not to mention the scores of offices destroyed during this 
period, a majority of all these companies had mainly done a local 
business, and so had escaped the experiences of the agency offices, in 
the large fires at St. Louis, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Troy and 
Portland. Hence the loss ratio was really entitled to be considered a 
very favorable one, instead of something surprising, and should be 
taken as materially reduced by those qualifying circumstances to 
which we have referred. Had all the companies whose figures were 
contributedbeen able, like the Howard, or the Jefferson, of New York, to 
tell the tale of 44 years’ experience (resulting, as it did, in over 70 per 
cent loss to each, and all because two or three extraordinary fires were 
included), the average loss ratio might have been brought nearer to the 
point of utility, as a beacon. As it now stands, the 60 per cent theory 
is productive of harm, in operating as a brake upon all effort towards 
adequately advancing the rates. Looking over the past in the moon- 
light of Mr. Barnes’s tabulation of experience, the right-meaning under- 
writer is led astray and the reckless insurance adventurer is strengthened 
The result is that everybody is too timid to suggest 
When rates ought 


in his heresies. 
any such advance in rates as the crisis demands. 
really to be doubled, an advance of 25 per cent can only be determined 
on after infinite pains and amidst the most gloomy forebodings. It is 
high time that such childishness, in the management of a great business, 
shoukl cease. If the cost of insurance is, as we have shown, still a 
matter of contingency and question; if former rates are only quotable 
as an illustration of their utter inadequacy; if every movement for an 
advance must be based upon hope or chance, rather than upon certainty, 
why not incorporate as much certainty as possible into the future of 
fire insurance, by advancing premiums to a point which will justify the 
hope of surely getting cost for policies, no matter what may happen ? 
This is, after all, what insurance signifies. The customer cannot be 
made sure of indemnity until and unless the company is first made sure 
that its premiums will exceed its losses and expenses. And there is no 
way of making an insurance policy absolutely secure but by seeing 
to it that the money paid for it is a reasonably adequate consideration 
for the hazard assumed. Moreover, the man must be silly, as well as 
mean, who will not see that it is wiser to give the underwriter the 
benefit of the doubt, than to load his own soul with doubt by withhold- 
ing what may prove to be a necessary part of the cost of making his 


policy trustworthy. 





THE RE-INSURANCE OF EXCESSES. 
AMONG the fungus growths which have fastened themselves upon the 
insurance business of late years, we view none with less satisfaction than 
the custom of re-insurance, between companies, of those excessive lines of 
business which, through a spirit of mono; oly or at the suggestions of expe- 
diency, companies have assumed beyond their ability to carry, It may, to 
some, seem that any objection to this custom is rather far-fetched, in view 
of the universality of the practice and the apparent necessity which 
now excuses its existence. But it is because of this vicious univer- 
sality and of this semblance of necessity, that the objections we have to 
urge lie with the greater force, To argue that a company is compelled 
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to outrage the rules of prudence, and assume ne of risk und 


single policy five or ten times larger than com: 
worse than begging the question ; for that would be f 
intimate that the companies are boun 


nience or whims, without regard to their own safety, and thus 
1] } ] 


more risk than they should, would be equally absurd. It is, the 
confessedly within the scope of a company’s management to affix a 


to the risk it will run, and equally within its power to adhere 


limit itself has fixed. Nothing, it seems to us, but greed, ambit 


as we have already termed it, the spirit of monop ly can be addt 


giving the shadow of pretext for this willingness to assume extri 


nary risk, merely that the excess may be subdivided among d 


and parasitic offices. 

Upon obvious general principles, the system is wrong fer s 
limiting of insurance liability, as to single risks, by law, may or 1 
be reasonably practicable. We do not believe that itis ; { 
says a fire insurance company shall not expose itself to the loss 


} 


than ten per cent of its capital, by a single fire, does not for! 


risking of such ten per cent upon a powder-mill, a match-factory, 


planing-mill. And, unless the law is going to enter into a specifi 


ment of the subject, enactments of this sort are more of the med 
some than of the useful order. There may be men called underwriters 


whose recklessness invites such restraint as this class of | 
] 


put, it occurs to us, that this restraint would come fully as soon and 


effectually, if such men were allowed unbridled licer 

mitted to reach the inevitable in their own due time. So long 
} 
i 


1 


records contain the story of the Morris, the Home of New Have 
the Andes, sane underwriters, even of the callowest school 
rush to ruin and infamy by way of that same old rut. And, ever 
should thus rush toward ruin, who shall say them nay, or deny th 
chance, by the interposition of a formal legislative enactme 
one limiting lines to ten per cent of their capital ? 


This pernicious custom of assuming more than it is safe to c 


ws furn 


pretty clearly traceable to the English companies whose man 


have always made a specialty of “ getting all the business they 
and keeping all they got.” Upon this principal they have un 
acted ; an, naturally enough, certain of our own offices, of the 
order, have followed the evil example set them. These latte: 
their turn, have been aped by the smaller companies ; until now 


a majority of the offices ever ready to write a policy for whatever an 
; | 


at the bidding of a customer, or for the controlling of his busine 
} } 


without knowing just what is to be done with the sum in excess of 


line suitable for themselves to carry. ‘This, we insist, is a fals« 


dangerous position for any company to put itself into. Those 
which assume the leadership in this practice are simply the w 
Vanderbilts and Stewarts of insurance, and those ch abet 


therein, by assisting them in unloading their excesses, are merely p! 


the parts of parasites. For, whatiis it all but an attempt to mon 


large blocks of business, in order to keep it from competitors, and « 
ob I 


up among dependants and retainers? Wecould nam ngle N 
company whose monthly payments to other companies, { e-inst 
have for years been a sort of main dependance of the latter, althoug! 
riously, the game is played in a way which must inevit revert 
advantage of the patron rather than to that of the other ] 
this particular instance, the system pursued by the pany ref 


is to procure yearly or half-yearly re-insurance ¢ 


which may be entered such amount 


short-term business of the company ! require. 
is secured, as between the short and long rates re 
at the same time the amount actually at risk i pt so f tk 


venient manipulation as to often be 
re-insuring companies alone. 

It is idle to say that necessity has anyt! 
company need feel obliged to do tl 
approve. The customer who c its his 
foists upon an office the responsibility ¢ ssuming § 
only $10,000 can safely be carried, s no right to | 


selfish folly. But, above all, there is no admissabl 


1S 


| 
nes ; 


pan whose ¢g in jeaious prompt ne accepting ol unlimited line 
business merely to prevent oiher offices from getting their just shar 
} . » } ae “>7)1 ) },] ’ it } ra 
Phe custom is wholly reprehensible, and without any reasonable exten- 
nation, Its spirit is that of monopoly pure and simple; its effect upor 
1 | } ® , . 
the isiness, upon the profession and upon the public is demoralizing ; 


financially, it is a false pretence in swelling the returns of income out of 
ull pre portion to the incidents of a legitimate business, and also, we may 
add, in swelling loss payments beyond the normal sum, for the simple 
reason that those who re-insure are always studying their own interest 
mainly, if not solely, in the transaction. The profit in the operation is 
precisely in the same ratio as would be the prospect of conquest in 

general scrimmage—those who are underneath always must fare worst. 
rhis is generally admitted in a very practical form by the universal dis- 
position to scan a re-insurance risk of this kind more closely than one 
comill g direé ct from the property- wher himself. ‘I he general sense ol 
the profession is an amalgam of suspicion that what one member does 


| 


not care or dare to carry may not be any more desirable for the neighbor, 
And yet, in spite of so sensible and logical a deduction, officers are al] 
the time reaay and willing to “ bear one another’s burdens,” of this 
sort in a manner equally philanthropic and self-forgetful. 

fap!) 


Doubtless, it must feel good, in a time of great disaster, to shift upon 


others a fair proportion of the losses incurred. One notable example of 


this became pul lic after the Chic ago fire, whena large New York office 


was able to claim re-insurances in English companies to the amount of 


three-quarters of a million dollars—although we fail to find in the 
innual statement any data as to how much was paid out therefor, o1 
hether any of it was collected finally. But such instances of the 
exportation of re-insurance are fortunately rare ; for, if all ou 

ove offices transacted their business upon such a pring iple, we would 


reduced to a condition of consolidated exclu- 


dS 
sivision just like railroading under the Vanderbilt and Tom Scott regime, 
or dry goods traffic under our Stewarts and Claflins, or sewing machine- 
5 5 


making in the hands of the ring who control that interest. The main 


objection we urge against this re-insurance chimera is that it tends to 
.ggrandise a few offices at the expense ol! the rest, and to divert into 
certain fixed channels business which might more justly, and certainly 
with more real safety, be distributed generally. And yet the property- 
owner who most loudly howls out ‘“ combination” when the national 

ard is named, is the liberal feeder of a far worse and more dangerous 


combination in encouraging this issue of excessive policies which 





, i 
involves the necessity of re-insurance. 





SOME SINGULAR REVELATIONS. 


THE ten per cent dividend announced as having been made upon the 


Albert Life « ims 1S subject to considerabie discount, after all. It is 
not ¢ mpule upon the um insured, nor the premiums paid, nor upon 
t he ret} ] ] » af the nol | ) he hace ’ te by the 
tne actual Vaiue Ol the policies. pon tne bases accepted Dy the ar- 
+, +} . o- ] ] } + } , { 1 . + 
yilrator, eC ia@ena realy Gwincies Gown to about tour per cent upon 
e premiums paid by the insurers, That Is, the suflerers wlll receive, 
i i ¢ 
} } N revery ¢ } ve } , 1 ' ] 
t erage, $4 for every $100 they have paid the company, and fail 
1} r nce - T) ; ] { ursce make the t 
neir insurance besides, nis Will, Ol COurse, Make aii the Victims 
irantic with rage, and already some who have found out how it is 
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policy was valued at £420, and that the dividend thereon would be £42. 
Che colonel is now only 45, and it seems that ¢he value of a policy does 
not depend upon the amount of the premium. Mrs. Mango, who is an 
rascible woman, flew off to her solicitor and insisted upon his taking 
an opinion from an independent actuary ; but the only advice which can 
be given her is—take what she can get; /Aa/ there ¢tsnoappea/,; and that 
the only result of moving in the matter will be to incur costs, which 
will diminish to their extent the £42. 

‘The other case was that of the Rev. Mr. Quiverful, the incumbent 
of a small living in Devonshire, who, upon the strength of old college 
friendship, has been writing to me once a fortnight since the autumn of 
1869 upon the subject of his policy for £500 in the Albert, every now 
and then laying before me, just in a friendly way, a case on behalf of 
himself and his fellow sufferers. He has also been insured for 20 years, 
and his age is 55, and he has paid £275 16s. to the office. He has been 
informed that the value of his policy is £150 15s., and his dividend ac- 
cordingly £15 ts. 6d. He has, of course, written to me again, but Iam 
unable to satisfy him, although he has looked up his mathematical books 
and has been studying vital statistics for the last two years. He affirms, 
which I can well believe, that he has nearly expended his dividend in 
writing to me, and being a very polite man he is profuse in his apologies 
for the trouble which he has given me, but | am sorry to say that he 
pronounced ‘the whole affair a regular do.’ ” 

It will be noticed that in the first case cited above, the insured had 
paid into the Albert $10,000 as premiums, during his twenty years’ 
constituency, and that the extent of his interest in this high-sounding 
en per cent dividend was, after all, only $210. If the clergyman last 
spoken of, and whose treatment was comparatively princely, could bring 


his conscience to the point ot calling the whole concern 


a regular do,”’ 
what words of objurgation might not this Colonel Mango, of the Indian 
service, apply as expressive, of his sentiments ? Surely if at all 
scripturally inclined, his memory must have made him look upon the 


} 


Albert and all its swindling gang as fully exemplifying the 


“e ‘ 


mystery Ol 
iniquity ”’ itself. 

Another feature of this award or dividend is that it amounts virtually 
to an adjudication upon the question of relative liability on the part of 
the stockholders of the twenty companies which were boiled down to 
nothing in the Albert pot. The arbitrator by his award practically 
releases all the stockholders of the amalgamated companies, and con- 
fines the liability to the assets of the Albert only. Well says 
** Actuary 

“This is a miserable pittance to support such a burden, and its appor- 
tionment reminds us of the old scholastic problem—whether 50,000 


angels could dance upon the point of a needle. It is ditficult to satisfy 


the poli yh iaers of the justi e of this decision. a hey are told that the 
companies by hich their policies were issued are solvent, but those 
policies are worthless. The Bank of London, the Family Endowment, 
the Western Assurance, and the Medical and Invalid companies are 
said to be solvent, but, if so, why are not their policies paid? = The 


truth is, that the solvency as here worked out is the solvency of the 
bankrupt who has obtained his certificate.”’ 

The same writer takes the ground that there is no evidence that the 
score of companies absorbed by the Albert were solvent when taken 
over. The presumption, he thinks, is all the other way, and that the 
\lbert after each successive amalgamation was more hopelessly bank- 
rupt. By a natural turn of thought, “ Actuary” brings up the case of 
the European Life, with its $2,000,000 of subscribed capital which 
proved worthless to creditors, as an indemnifying element, and the 
point is thus sharpened up: 

“This was proved by its balance-sheet in 1868, which contained the 
following item :—‘ Capital at call, £595,550 14s... When it is stated 
that this ‘capita! at call’ was subscribed capital only, under a deed 
which permitted shareholders to transfer at pleasure, unless the com- 


pany interposed to purchase their shares, and provided that the share- 
holders on the regéster at any time should alone be responsible, it is un- 
necessary to add further comment, and zwposstble to doubt that th 
whole transaction was tainted to the core. The meaning of capital at 


call is as well known in the city as money on deposit at a bank or bill 
brokers, but this was at call like Owen Glendower’s spirits; the 


1g udators m ly ¢ ll, but who will answer them ?’ 

Phere is a strong temptation offered here to ask whether, and in what 
espect, the “‘ subscribed capital only ” of the English companies, opera- 
ting so extensively among us, differs from the “capital at call’ of the 


European. If there be no difference, no radical, essential difference, 


either in the rules of transferring or of registering this shadowy capital, 
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why may not “ Actuary,” or any one else for that matter, find it 
‘impossible to doubt that the whole transaction is tainted to the core,” 
And, if there is reason for thinking this, is there anything diabolical in 
saying it ? 

In this connection it is pertinent to state that, petty as was this 
dividend and arbitrary as were the bases upon, which claims were ad- 
justed, there was a sublimity about the amount of arbitration costs 
which is enough to take one’s breath away. These costs, when summed 
up, reach the astounding figure of $600,000, of which sum about 
$350,000 was icurred in the court of chancery, and the remainder un- 
Lord Cairns’s tender nursing of the patient. Under the circumstances, 
one is tempted to cry out at such an expensive funeral over a corpse 
scarcely worth the trouble of burying at all. Should such a liberal 
scale of expenditure accompany the proceedings in liquidating the 
European, also, the poor policyholders of that exploded bubble would 
have before them a very gloomy prospect indeed, 

The lesson to be derived from all this by American policyholders is 
one of simple contentment. Under our system and laws, imperfect as 
they sometimes seem, no such schemes can gather head; nor, in case 
of insolvency, are policyholders invited to a Barmecide feast, with its 
many covers, its winsome waiters, but scant viands, and its utter 
regardlessness of expense. Fraud of this sort has but a short tether 
hereabouts, and swindlers, such as those who ‘went through” the 
Albert and European in England, find the insurance field much less 


fruitful here than there. 





THE DEAD AND DIVING COMPANIES. 
THERE is at least one feature of the existing situation in life insurance 
which is suggestive of hopefulness. We refer to the prospective effect 
upon the business of the marked diminution in the number of com- 
panies at work in the field, as compared with that of even two years 
ago. This lessening of the elemental forces of competition has been, 
already, quite effective in bracing up and strengthening most of those 
offices which remain ; and, when the good work of weeding shall have 
been completed, it is easy to see that healthy growth, more perfect 
fruitage and an abundant harvest are certain to supervene. As we draw 
upon memory for a list of the companies which, only since January 
1870, have relinquished business—some of them from one cause, some 
from another, but all for very sufficient reasons—we recall these once- 
familiar names, which now represent nonentities: American Tontine, 
Amicable, Atlas, Ben Franklin, Crafismens, Cincinnati Mutual, De 
Soto, Empire Mutual, Farmers and Mechanics, Great Western, 
Hahnemann, Home Mutual, Homestead, Mississippi Valley, Life 
Association of the South, Mutual Protection, New York State, 
Peabody, Standard, United Security, Widows and Orphans Benefit. 
Except, perhaps, in the circumstance that they are all dead, it 
might be unfair to bring together into one category all these com- 
panies, for some of them lived a reputable life, others noisily worried 
through a scene of trouble, others enjoyed but the briefest tenure 
of existence and gave out almost at the first gasp, and others still 
were but the merest shams and traps and confidence schemes. But 
though all were not alike lovely in their lives, in death they are not 
divided. Each had its separate body of promoters, managers and 
mourners, of which latter class many still go about the streets. 
With the painful reminiscences and the buried hopes belonging to all 
these disorganized and disbanded corporations we have now nothing 
to do. It is enough for our present purpose to call them dead, without 
holding a fost mortem over their bodies or an inquest into the causes 
of their deaths. 

Here, then, are twenty life offices, not to mention others, whose 
active operations in the arena of competition have come to an end 
during the past thirty months. The extinguishment of all the vital 
forces which went to make up the share these companies took in the 
frantic rivalry of 1869 and 1870, cannot fail to be favorably felt in the 
future. The officers and agents Who served them, so far as they were 
proper men, have become connected with stronger and better com- 


panies, while the incompetents and thugs have for the most part gone 
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forth to prey upon the public in some other department of the universal 


confidence game. It is safe to say that the Aersonrel of the life business 


of the country has been more than decimated by the lapse from life of 


the companies we have enumerated. For, when one reflects upon such 
a wholesale reduction in the number of offices, it becomes obvious that, 
with their extinction, thousands of satellites (shall we say parasites ?) 
must, inevitably, have followed them to their graves, without thinking it 
worth while to return. And of their leave-taking one is tempted to 
observe, as did the lady in the play, “there is nothing we would more 
willingly part withal.” 

There is, we submit, nothing in the least surprising in the circum- 
stance that so many life companies have died out in discouragement and 
despair. The only wonder is that the number has not been greater. 
Another year will doubtless show the erasure of several more from the 
list of those now living. Those who will scrutinize the latest returns 
may easily name a number of offices whose hold on life is quite preca- 
rious and may snap at almost any moment. Other companies are in a 
condition which indicates to spectators, and should indicate to parties 
more deeply interested, that voluntary withdrawal, while it may be done 
without loss of either money or reputation, would be the veriest dictate 
of wisdom. Even the most casual survey of the field must convince 
every one, that, for weak companies and incompetent managers, the 
future of life insurance can hold out no encouragement ; and languid 
lingering, in such case, becomes all but criminal, being certain suicide 
and constructive murder. Weakness and incompetency must sooner or 
later go to the wall, but even in the death throes damage or death itself 
may be dealt out to those around. This is why the removal or with- 
drawal of every struggling life company must add to the strength and 
security of such as deserve to live. Unable to breast the waves and 
save themselves, these drowring ones are all too apt in frantic grapplings 
to clutch at whatever comes within their reach, and, as if it were in 
spite, drag others down into the depths. 

It is not cruel to rejoice over the prospective results of all this mor- 
tality among the life companies, however we may regret the hardships 
of individual experience in the cases of some of the late lamented. In 
laboring for the advancement and the permanent prosperity of our life 
offices, we can hardly spare the time to shed tears over gladiators fallen 
in the arena, whose mistaken aim or lack of strength have brought them 
to sudden grief. Our business is with those who yet live and struggle, 
and who see the prize brought nearer as the circle of contestants narrows, 
Nor can we forbear to congratulate the strong companies of to-day 
upon the future brightening before them, as, by the score literally, their 
competitors are carried from the field. How far, precisely, the !ife 
business, as such, or even any individual company, may be expected to 
be the gainer by the important reduction of competing forces to which 
we have called attention, it would be an impudent presumption to esti- 
mate, 
moribund but bellicose rivals must necessarily redound to the purifica- 
tion, the progress, the profitableness of the life business. Those com- 
panies which, unlike these twenty cadavers, were never born to die, 
will inevitably crystallize around and within themselves the best results 
of that labor which has been to others comparatively or wholly fruitless. 
What was good in the personal or material forces of the dead offices 
will naturally become part and parcel of the stalwart survivors, and 
what was worthless will easily be sloughed off forever. 

That the view we have taken is correct is abundantly proven by a 
single fact. The twenty companies, whose dirges have been sung 
during the past two years, were by no means inactive. Their activity, 
in fact, was out of all proportion to the strength it assumed to represent. 
Weak, financially, as the majority of them were, they were Samsons and 
Goliaths in their mode of waging war. The best computation we can 
now make, clearly shows that, during their later life, these very com- 
panies, struck with death though they were, issued policies at the 
Will any 


one deny that the inheriting of such a business as this is not an auspi- 


rate of 23,000 per year, insuring at least $55,000,000 in risks. 


cious fact ? 
new business, to this vast amount, upon those companies which still 


remain? This, too, combined with the absolute removal from the field 


And yet it is as clear as sunlight that all this mortality of 


How does the case differ from the gratuitous bestowal of 
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of a crazy crowd of competitors, of thousands of solicitors, agents and 
schemers, many of whom were utterly unscrupulous as to the means 
they used, and all of them desperately in earnest in antagonizing the 
established offices. It occurs to us, then, that the companies may well 
take heart of grace, and, amid the depressions of the hour, gather from 
the source we have indicated a modicum of the comfort which, just 


now, would be most welcome. 





PRIVILEGES IN FIRE INSURANCE 
POLICIES. 


AMONG the elements of that demoralization which of late years has 


INTRA 


blighted the business of fire insurance, not one has played its insidious 
part more effectively than the indiscriminate granting of extra privi- 
leges, some of them being virtually equal to the waiving of vital con- 
ditions of the policy. The loose and indifferent manner in which many 
agents and officers endorse these privileges, upon new policies and 
running contracts alike, is simply shameful. And the timid resistance 
of experienced underwriters, whose knowledge and position would 
justify them in manifesting a little courage, is still more open to censure. 
As sheep will blindly follow some adventurous leader over the side of a 
bridge into perilous depths below, so it would seem as if a permit, 
once endorsed upon a policy, and no matter how absurd or dangerous, 
is sure of its following, and gets copied by all concerned in the risk, 
and almost without a single loud protest or refusal. The instinct of 
imitation is so fully exemplified in this single particular, that almost 
every underwriter must plead guilty; and he would be a very brave 
man who dare meet this impeachment by offering his registers in dis- 
proval. And, naturally, that which the ignorant and reckless have 
introduced, and the intelligent and conservative have been too timid to - 
resist, has grown to such proportions as to endanger a business already, 
one would suppose, sufficiently exposed to risk. 

Not only are these permits or privileges granted without much 
reference to their propriety or their effect upon the contract of insur- 
ance, but, with an utter ignoring of the fitness of things, no extra 
charge is made, and the company is saddled with an enhanced hazard 
without having any commensurate premiums to show for it. How true 
this is let every underwriter’s conscience and memory and records 
attest. Moreover, every officer or agent has only to draw lightly 
upon his past experience for the evidence that many a loss, which has 
cost his company its thousands, was directly or indirectly traceable to 
this gratuitous granting of extra privileges. Transfers as to location, 
assignments of ownership, excessive generosity in voiding conditions or 
waiving rights,—all done in violation of intuitions and forebodings, and 
have filched 


hundreds of thousands of dollars from the companies and largely 
| gel) 


simply to gratify a customer or to stifle a competitor, 


contributed to eliminate from the practice of a respectable profession 
its self-respect and official courage. 

It is not necessary to specify the various modes of disgracing the 
business and diverting company funds perpetrated under the general 
euphemism of permits. Nor is it needful that argument should be 
brought to bear by way of proving how absurd and costly the granting 
of these permits must be and actually has been. The gratuitous 
endorsement, upon a tannery policy, of so innocent looking a clause as 
— & Co.” 


once cost a certain officer (or rather his company) several thousand 





“this policy also covers the tanning interest of Messrs. 
dollars. Although, as a rule, a sensible underwriter does not allow his 
brains and money to ooze out through the same filter more than once, 
there seems to be no end to the variety or frequency with which this 
permit game is played upen companies, through their agents, by the 
average policyholder. 

We would not, of course, insist that contracts of insurance, like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, must be held so sacred as to be 
unalterable or subject to no modification. Unquestionably, in a world 
of changes, insurance policies, their owners, the subject insured and 
the place of its location are all exposed to contingencies of change 
which may call for some qualification of the original agreement. The 
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insured may not have all that he needs; the company may not be 
giving all that it agreed to give; some third party may intervene, or 
some business alteration may occur, either of which necessitates a 
privilege or a permit. The granting of these, in most instances, can 
scarcely be a matter of election with the underwriter; for the necessity 
and reasonableness of the request are transparent. But the idea that the 
extra privileges should be given away, merely because somebody across 
the street has done it or offered to do it, is more than preposterous,—it 
is idiotic. If you go to a grocery store and buy a pound of tea, does it 
follow that you may return the next week or month and ask the grocer 
to give you a quarter of a pound more, on the strength of the previous 
purchase? Thuis is just what grasping policyoolders do when, having 
bought and paid for a certain amount and kind of insurance, they come 
back and demand more and different insurance without charge. It is 
a blow at all system and science in underwriting thus to allow a com- 
pany to be overridden roughshod by those who want the largest possible 
leeway themselves, but who do not want to pay for what they get. 

It is for an agent or officer first to decide if the permit or privilege 
requested is reasonable of itself; not extraordinarily exposing; not, as 
sometimes happens, an entire transformation of the risk; if the new 
ownership or location is unexceptionable ; if the moral hazard is at all 
affected ; and, having satisfied himself on these points, it is his dy to 
always charge what his judgment approves. It would be as proper to 
give away the policy itself, in the first place, as to double up the risk it 
covers with endorsements in favor of the insured, for which you are ex- 
pected not to make any charge. This is at once the height of folly in an 
underwriter, and the depth of meanness in the policyholder. Nor should 
there be any hesitation or delay on the part of the companies in checking 
this particular element in the existing demoralization. To accomplish 
reform in this respect is one of the objects of the national board, as ex- 
pressly avowed in its constitution. We trust that no time will be lost 
in giving the trumpet a certain sound, whereby the attention of under- 


Like the 


question of rebate, this one of privileges enwraps a good deal more evil 


writers everywhere will be fixed upon this important subject. 
than appears on the face. For, just as you can profess to obtain the 
full rate and yet shade it down to nothing by a rebate, so you may be 
intensely orthodox in issuing and wording a policy and then give away 
= 

i 


all your orthodoxy by a loosely worded or thoroughly crazy permit, 


gratuitously endorsed at a later date. It appears to us, therefore, that 
among the first reforms to be instituted, on the way back to decency 
and honor in underwriting, is this with respect of indiscriminately al- 
lowing the insured to do what he chooses, for nothing. As well have 
no rate, no conditions, no policy, as thus to open wide the door to every 
abuse by encouraging in the insured the habit of demanding unreason- 
able privileges at the expense of the insurer. Underwriters cannot 


afford to foul their own nest in this way any longer. 





PUBLICITY THE BEST SECURIT). 
In the recently published report of the proceedings of the national in- 
surance convention, October session, will be found a communication 
from Mr. Cornelius Walford, the well known English insurance author, 
in which he gives a succinct account of the sort of governmental 
Incidentally, also, Mr. Walford 
presents his own views of the question of insurance legislation and its 
legitimate scope. And he strikes the key note by introducing what he 
has to say on this point with these words: “ / am of opinion—strongly 
so—that the only measure of real safetv lies in publicity.” We need 
not say that we fully agree with Mr. Walford. And, if he could only 


supervision exercised over there. 


bring over to his (and our) way of thinking the main body of actuaries, 
officers and promoters of Insurance companies in his country, insurance 
and security would become synonymous and interchangeable terms 
such as they do not happen now to be by any means. but this is pre- 
cisely the thing that cannot be done, and such impractibility is the sheet 
anchor of all the fraud, and all the dangers which connect themselves 
with insurance management in Great Britain. 

So long as it is possible for insurance schemers to burrow into the confi- 
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dence of a hoodwinked public while making no other exhibit of such title 
to confidence than is furnished by a gorgeous sign, a merely figurative 
display of capital and a list of respectable names, what else has any- 
body a right to expect but failures, disappointed hopes, and outrageous 
swindles ? 
making their affairs public in a proper and intelligible manner, and in a 
still truer sense under the protection of law as against those who would 
investigate and expose matters in which policyholders have a_ vital 
interest, the English companies would seem to be purposely furnished 
with every facility for fraud and to be panoplied against all inquiry 
which, however interested, might be deemed impertinent and intrusive. 
No law compels them to put forward their figures in any such way as 
will enable the average mind to grasp their full meaning; and, if any 
adventurous or public spirited publisher undertook to do it for them, 
the law of libel would at once come in as an extinguisher of all such 
volunteer illuminations. How true all this is will occur readily to thos 
who remember the history of the decline and fall of the European Life, 
which only a year ago government actuary Finlaison reported to be more 
than solvent, but whos« complete collapse took plac e within the follow- 
ing six months. All this rottenness was known by several actuaries to 
be threatening the ruin of the company at least two years before the 


final crash came, and yet the laws as to “ publicity’ not only required 
no statement from the managers of the European, but they actually 
forbade under terrible penalties any of these actuaries telling what they 
knew the public ought to hear ! 

Under these circumstances, we do not wonder that Mr. Walford sees 
no way out of the present dream of darkness except by means of such 
light as “ publicity’ will afford. Well may he intimate that while 
these laws have their power all enlisted on the side of concealment, 
deception and fraud there can be no such thing as “ safety.”” Very 
properly may he contend for a special law compelling insurance com- 
panies to file annually “such accounts as shall fully exemplify their busi- 
ness dealings and financial position, such accounts as any twelve men 
practically conversant with the particular branch of business in which 
such class of company was engaged should determine were sufficient 
for the purpose in view.’”” Surely no one will claim that the new Eng- 
lish life companies’ act covers this ground in any just sense. And, un- 
til it does, the possibility of ** publicity ” is out of the question, at least 
of such publicity as shall be of the least practical value as an element of 
What the policyholding 


g@ masses of Great Britain need, more 


safety. 
than anything else just now, for their protection, is a compulsory law as 
to insurance statements and a permissory law as to dissecting, discussing, 
and publicly criticising the statements after they are made. This is the 
only way whereby publicity can be made to conduce to safety. That 
which Englishmen did and endured with regard to the European Life 
could never have had place among us, even without our system of state 
supervision. For, is it credible that a company rotten to the core, and 
known by competent judges to be in that condition, could stagger along 
for years in full view of the American public and, up to the very moment 
of losing its feet, defy exposure on the part of either individuals or the 
press? A little publicity of the proper sort would have exerted an im- 
mensely conservative intluence in this as in hundreds of other similarly 
fraudulent schemes. And why will not the English people give this 
idea aresting place in their minds? Ventilation, defecation, disenfec- 
tion, these are what the English insurance system sadly needs, Truth- 
ful annual statements and an unshackled press to distribute them and 
thoroughly explain them would soon root out the cumberers, and bring 


into bold relief the companies which are really entitled to life. 





WHAT STATE SUPERVISION HAS DONE FOR 
OUR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

WE notice that a great deal of horror is expressed by certain chronic 

growlers, because the exponents of American life insurance can no lon- 

ger indulge the empty boast that none of our life companies have ever 

failed to meet their contracts with policyholders, It appears to have 


escaped the critical eyes of these complainants that, at best, they can 


In one sense exempted by law from any necessity of 
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excuse their groanings by only one it nce, sin tate su] 101 lled in the offices of the several com] «  DRis 
began its work, where a legitimate ial | ot likely to be introduced in our day, nor has 
come short of its entire obligations 1 vho the yale of the 1 rwriting profession reached so low a point as to 
Other companies have gone out of | ' ; her est even the thought of such a thing. 

voluntarily or upon compulsion, and have r respect Is of Suppose we cannot truthfully any longer say that, under the 


mourners in the line of disappoint tock] ers; but ,merican system, losses to policyholders are unknown and impossible 
no instance, excepting that of the mis! ged G t Wester ( se one incorporated fraud, sustained by perjury, has come to com- 


policyholders been called to grieve ove pwrecked hopes or betraye plete collapse. One swallow does not make a summer, nor one frost 
confidence, so far as the loss of any mon sural vas concel ter. Another such case as that of the Great Western may not 
And in regard to the Great Western r been ' occur for a generation to come. Instead of grumbling on such limited 


made of the fact that the closing up of that com] 1 state official, | capital, therefore, let the carpers look at the long list of English life 


was merely the antedating, under the apy 4 e] ers, with tl thousands of robbed policyholders, and so find 
which was already underlined as c to take pla t a ( ition in the fact that wader state supervision no such wholesale 
short time, and as the inevitable result ! ring cat e take plac 


fraud. 


Notoriously extravagant, ignoran I nest I - ——— — 


tration of the Great Western has 


7p OU moe : ' TICCE ee 7p Py 
one can doubt that the concern wa dy dead at my THE FOUNDATION OF SUCCESS IN FIRE 
before the arm of state supervision was properly raised for the pro- INSURANCE. 


tection of the entrapped holders of its policies. Nor can any fair mind WE rejoice sincerel the prospect that the re-organized national board 
| t ] } ] } } ¥ } 

person allege that the New York insurance departinent or the stem of will largely justify the hopes of its adherents. From various quarters 

supervision can be censured as having delayed action in the matter | come encouraging intimations of activity on the part of the leading 


until too late to avail for the full security of the Great Western’s policy- nbers, and on all sides are noticeable evidences of a new esprit du 
1 . 7 me ret |} , t mment . rt ‘7 f , ‘ *} {ft + ¢ tiff, . 
holders. Without stopping just hei comment u e 1 - mong agents. The effor ) stiffen up rates to a point within 


sistency of some of these very querulous critics who, at the time, ( the purview of common sense also appears to be meeting th con- 
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very loud-mouthed in denouncing boards are organizing. or re-orvanizit 


tendent as tyrannical, precipitate and unjustifiable, it is the simpl over the land, and the torpor of the t ty 


he genera! agency plan ol governing the 


truth to say that the sworn staternents of the off s of the Grea the excellent influence « 
Western were of a character which gave no ground of suspicion that national board. We do not, as yet, di ho 


5 4 | I ( iS liscern, however, the old enthue-e 
the company was in its death throes and beyond the reach of re - n, Which ena Chairman Crowell in 1868 to report t! the total 
: , “ncec “ “1 } the af | rer +t = . } . — -) ; } 
ing influences. So true is this that th cial reports of evera number of places rated since the organization of the national board is 
state departments bear witness to a goodly showing of ets whicl 1,434, of which 1,214 have been rated within the past Ll Perhaps 
t+ : oe a6 ade , , — , : 
seemed to betoken security to policyholder { not final success t making haste slowly will prove all the more advantageous un¢ the new 
- o 4 . Os ua ua i ' i y 
stockholders. 7 hat these statements pave no ¢ en O ( i inteili- I ime, and, if so, we ull Can possess Ou! souls in patie nce while the 
gence, economy or energy is not now the question. perintendents good work goes on. It is also to be added, as a sign of progress and 


are of necessity compelled to believe insura: officers int nt of per- | sanity, that there are symptoms of a revival of 


jury, until the offence is either clearly p € r else so trans] ntly eg rds ad tment payments oO losses, over-insurance ratuitous and 


indicated that notice must be taken of the matte ; It t] t il e permits, al ! other uch matters, latter) an l. All of whicl 


Cl ici Ss il 1 Ciiy a4 i¢ 141i O1 Y ici 
the Great Western. Its returns, in s] { oat} ch t eat, are encouraging tokens, and deserve grateful ernitic 
were reinforced, at length turned tra ve But, wl the agents and agen re going through this process of 
cookery which engendered suspicion. It tt time, en the compul egeneration, we are apprehensive that officers and directors, 
New York superintendent, as he stat ’ f that the t the home offices, do not fully comprehend the re on ch they 
annual statements of this company ( t strictl f and { properly sustain to this great movement. This is not a scheme for 
its condition was diferent from that ref l hy st f , ” tting all the money possible out the people in the form of premiums, 
that an “examination was instituted.” ‘I result is | e the th the view of returning just as little as possible in the form of losses. 
That the policyholders have suffered in this single insta1 ; beet Nor is it simply a confidence operation which asks the m: to contri- 
fault of the system of supervision nor in a1 ns rg pon t ul mplicit trust, and thus take the cha of ever having anything 
business of life insurance as legitimate and honestly condu . It is |} to show for it. Nothing of the kind. The re-org 1 of the 
easy to understand the reluctance of any state officer to y br board is unworthy of rt unless it means something of 


charge of intentional perjury against n who n high utually 1 ocal advantage to both insurer and insured. After what 
circles and who are entrusted with important fin t te) has happened within the year, there would 


the Great Western lived through Barnes’s term of offic 


( rat -adjusting rules, re-organizing iocal boards, unless 
became the robber of its own policyholders, can only be accounted { with these movements were coupled the assurance to the public that 
upon the hypothesis referred to, It was on 1 neglect of aut ceforth indemnity is the essence of the contract, and that to make 
gave place to ferformance of duty that the company’s stateme t nd secure will hereafter become the earnest endeavor of every man 
its officers’ oaths were overridden and t] edges of truth drive { gnature appears upon a policy of insurance. This is ust what 
the really rotten log. Then al t ( u rstand the new departure to mean. Underwriters are not so 
insurance superintendent how empty of ; oundn prete toxicated with present joys as to be willing to risk absolute ruin by 
concern actually Was. I in | gnant peop memories ol Chicag ve not yet 

Now we submit that it will i 

state supervision as the cause of the Great Wi l compa now left in the field, more plainly th ever before 
open to censure therefor in any particular, tior pre m that t nsurance contract involves something more than the 
includes a general slur upon th t offic ppeared to suppose d they mutu pledge them- 
is well If a superintend ( ( ccu realte equate res s well as 
the solemn affidavits of m é ( pre i S now the n under- 
wor s credibl 0 han Tr} 

tack Of impart il personal ives , I I l | tis trumpet-toned in this direction. In tl case ol 
such case, must be the reports « t every one’of the bankrupt companies, which could claim to be 
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respectable, it is lemonstrable that the real cause of failure w t t 
that mo hich should have been res¢ s a bulwa ly t 
contingent lisaster | | been handed ove to Stor Ider or | lig \ 
expe nded, in so were not vailable to stave off rut hen it fin \ 
ippeared Chat w h is thus true of the insolvent companies has a 
converse application in endorsement of the conservative princip! ( 
proved the safety of all the largely involved offices which outrode the 
storm. What, for example, enabled the surviving agency offices to 
retain their hold on the confidence of policyholders and public alike, 
excepting the fact that they possessed reserved funds, of reasonable 
if not entirely adequate amount? This alone justifies them in appeal- 
ing for new capital wherewith to make good impairment and to go 
forward in the good work of selling insur e, Which t peo had 
proved to be insurance, indeed. And, tl ng t vest 
that, hereafter, the qu on of surp or reserve ts likely to t 
vital test of any company’s soundness. The « e, whose 1 gers, in 
the light of recent experience, shall persist in running close to t] ind, 
and in dividing up among greedy, shortsighted s! eve 
dollar of net surplus, will deserve to be distrusted. The j ( t 
likely to soon forget the lessons of Chicago, even if the compani ry 
and applicants for insurance may be expected to look, not nply at 
the capital, but also at the surf of the compan ho ntract of 
indemnity is offered them 
Che question is 1 ist how much sui shall | Ci 
in what rat he reserve shall make it " What is 
demande id Vy evel ra Ole virtuall | | { he 
accumulation of reserve shall b ne the nary, t ub- 
ordinate o1 rdicted, consideration. Dividend-ma I » longer 
jostle out f view the | right of | licy] t ( t ( t 
ind, unles the | pl ire g ter fools than e take them be, her - 
iufter it v no p t to the confide of the ! I 
that the « iny off t can boast of r large d t th 
expense of that surplus fund which alone can make its | 5 re, 
beyond a] ture. In v of ( ) » we 
re] it ft t \ le irture n fire ! ran m I ng 
besides ac ng } ! ind refo ng the 
> 
STILL-BORN POLICIES. 
lr is a circumstance of considerable sigt ficance that not less than 
50,000 of |t policies which were issued | the life ompan I this 
country last year were marked off at the ¢ of the ras “ not taken 


by the applicants. While we can easily understand h such a record 





might be propel S re spects 10,000 OI 5,000 of t! o I 
- , ! ‘ 
issues Of seventy or eighty companies, It cuit to 1st , upo 

und busine principles, the enormous of ] n 
involved thi h sa dishonor of « { { ks ‘ 
a simple ration t 50,000 persons, who had faith « ) 
life insura e to ppl for its benefits and lore t] ! ‘ se 
inations, | ently ¢ back upon themsel t pa- 
1e Ss s t] n tiation 1 ched he point of t I 1) 
nies aS Sé l 1eL i Ne? l | I ( p pl ] 

If it wer I ‘ b b 1s that such a declar: I 5 too s yveep- 
ng b f, and that the collapse of the transaction can har ye th 

‘ 1 } +} . al +} } 1 t —— lint 
entire a é sive fault of e person who thus Dicks out, we mig! 

} } “ . 1 P ' 1 | 

tly charge these 50,000 impracticables with lacking honesty and, 
essentia yudiating their contracts. But there is another side of 
the qu gs into vi he evel wuine agent, whose 
u nd possibly misrepresentation ma ive extorted 
i 1OSt D € an appil Lion Willi Ould SCAarCe tal Ti) il 
at the critic oment. 

Without entering upon the discussion of relative culpability, as 
between it | applicant, for all the repudiated agreements to insure, 
t is mo! ) our present purpose to ask how far the com] ind their 

i i i 

nage ul r ] sib] 1o1 the «¢ stenc ol 3 1 i tat | ning e 
Lea un ew t headstrong hast f ente t re cus = 
tomers, and t acillntion of the applicants when supposed to have been 
captured, it still remains pertinent to ask whether, as a feature altogether 
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too ¢ racteristic of the us these - orn poli es do not, so to 
, ie at th oor ot the ¢ cont ol ie companies, Like 
ister, like man is one of [ t tot a ui no le true in life 
‘ ] } nil ; } 
ince lan vnel \ »and sa ju \ ul tne princi- 
} | 
P lo an , in al ol an echo or a mim And where 
i ity, In any respect, irks t J ition t hea quarters the 
went cal urd e expected t es ] niection It o curstous ther ~ 
gent »nardi | { pe int Ion, ( Is there 
. } ] 3 C4 oe ] bs. af ‘ 
fore to doubt if all the waste « ime and labor involved in these 50,000 


ive occured by any possib 


This, to 


policies, could h 


nanagement at the parent 


the practical question just no And if it be, as ma 
iuch the fault of officers as of agents that so many bl] 


ility, exe ept as 
our minds, is 
ny 


suspect, as 


hOSSOnN 


ing ap- 





plications fail to bloom out into permanent policies, there is certainly 
good re ) to urge these officers to invent and put in operation such 
, } L.-J | ‘ | } } ' 
macnuinery as Shali GO away with U disgracetul aithiculty, 
Ae ¢] ! ¢ A _ A ¢ ’ } ! . 
At the iowest estinate this yea nvestment of time and solicitation 
, _ ce of u ' a a licie 
ind money 1 thousands Ol lat are Virluailly Guinmy policies repre- 
ent | ; of $150,009, and is not only th engralting ol a practical 
Ise pretence upon the b , but a fearful extravagance which is 
utterly ine It just | mbered that every one of these 
bo e p es ) » ODLaIN ; much as does one that is dora 
ind long-lived, excepiin ily the agency commission. The medi- 
cal examination, the incidentals connected with preparing and_trans- 
nitting blan} he bla lye nd all the time of the agen 
Cpe ail i first to Iast eo to form the items of cost for which 
nothing at orse than notl received. Nor can we overlook, 
1 lement of expense and on ost to be re eretted, that with every 
nni ‘6 * tal . oF rtoir ly re { M<Annointt t | ] liza 
DOLCY Ot taken 1 cel nh degree Ot ¢ appomtment ane aemoraiza=- 
tion inevitably aff st Ty ind dampens his ardor for a time, if not 
rmanently. ln whatever aspect the subject is regarded, therefore, 
t wear erious looK nd demands the prompt discovery and applica- 
tion ol ym idequat ec 
That certain progressive and thoughful life manager have had this 
( n under consideratio evident from the fact that an experiment 
. 1d king i ( rt » introduce a remedial appliance. 
Com] es there ar hose officers now require from each applicant for 
Irance a pl lim i ( f five d ;as an earnest of good faith 
I fee, In case of the p f the application and the issue of a 
poli is credited as pa ( th mium, or in the event of rejection 
or non-issue on the part of the compan returned. But if after 
everything has been completed, the applicant, upon whatever pretext, 
refuses to take the policy, the deposi forfeited, and the fick!e-minded 
one pays for the trouble he ha This appears to us a good plan in 


theory, and we know it has n found feasible in practice. It Is 
manifestly fair, and cannot be objected to by any honest-intentioned ap- 
plicant. At first view it may be looked upon as possibly adverse to the 
terests of a progressive company thus to demand a man’s money at 

e very outset But we are a t that no such effect has followed the 
introduction of this plan. ‘Those who mean business, when talking of 
life insurance, it is found, never o t to depositing this small sum of 
nest money; a | those who, howevel! lavish of talk, start back in well- 
flected inc gnatiol when a de posit 1 Oo ¢ sted may safely be set down 
1s just the persons whose polici vhen issued will be “ not taken.” 
here is urgent need of uniformity in t direction, and we can but 
believe that a combined movement on the part of the leading lite com- 


panties O iminish the number of s ill-born pol cies by son 
as that described ab vould prove of vast benefit to the 
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stitution which we gave in full in THE SPECTATOR of April in that 
year. The object aimed at was concisely declared to be “‘ the promotion 


of harmony and correct practice among the profession. The territory 
covered by the influence and efforts of the association is the entire 


northwest and its scope would naturally be subordinate only to the 


national board and, in effect, that of a harmonizing medium between 


that body and the several state agency organizations recently formed 


and still in process of formation. As such the mission of this associa- 


tion must prove timely, practical and useful. 
At the meeting held in July an able and elaborate report was 
presented by the executive committee, the suggestive features of which 


SS 


} 


lengthened series of discus- 


found full appreciation and brought out a 
sions. The report, of course, was in the direct line of the new national 
board platform and enjoined earnest co-operation on the part of all the 
association's members in making the reformatory movement successful. 
The specific recommendations of the report, in addition to the general 
requirements of the national board, convey so much that is sound, in a 
few words, that we cannot refrain from giving them to our readers 


in full: 


1. Hearty co-operation in enforcing the requirements of the national 
board... 

2. Protection against the alarming encroachments and requirements 
of mortgagees, by refusing clauses in policies which, in the present un- 
settled state of judicial decisions, have a tendency to make the insurance 
absolute. 

3. Procuring by legitimate means the repeal of existing laws that are 
now, or preventing the enactment of such as may hereafter become, 
burdensome in the matter of taxes, or unjust restriction upon our com- 
panies. 

4. Ensuring fidelity on the part of local agents to the trusts committed 
to their charge. 

5. The dis-association of supervising and local agency 

6. Discouraging the adjustment of losses by local agents, which, from 
local interest or prejudice in almost every instance, entail additional loss 
upon the companies. ‘ No man can serve two masters ;"’ neither can a 
local agent, in the adjustment of a loss, legitimately or equitably serve 
his own and his company’s antagonistic interests at the same time. 

7. Furnishing, without adequate compensation, the result of an ad- 
justment to any company not maintaining a supervising agency in the 
field, a proceeding palpably unjust to such companies that do, 

8. Co-operation in field work, and especially as to scrutinizing the 
character. responsibility and efficiency of local agents. 

g. Writing at any agency, or office, policies covering a risk situate in 
another locality, without first having made a rigid investigation as to 
the character of the risk, and existence of an established rate thereon, 
The writing of such risks heretofore, without such investigation, both 
as to character and rate, or at less than the current rate of the locality 
of the risk, having been a fruitful source of demoralization in rates of 
premiums, 

10. Encouraging and instructing local agents how to fix rates accord- 
ing to the hazard of the risk, that the same may be adequate for the un- 
derwriter and equitable for the insured. 

11. Discountenancing the creation or fostering local prejudice among 
local agents. 

12. Requiring local agents. representing our respective companies, to 
put all companies represented by them into local boards, and to harmon- 
iously act with, and be governed by the rates and rules of such boards. 

13. Promulgating the fact that nearly every responsible and prominent 
agency company is heartily and efficiently co-operating for the success- 
ful accomplishment of these reforms. 


interest. 


In discussing these several toni Sa gent ral interchar ge ol views took 
place, in which experience, intelligence and even eloquence all bore a 
part, and with what we must believe will prove the very best effects. 


Few who were present will soon lose the memory and influence of some 


of the pointed and practical remarks of various speakers. \mong the 
resolutions adopted was one requesting the national board to subdivide 
all agency territory into three or more districts, each to be occupied by 
an association like that in the northwest with the view of thorough 
supervision, annual conventions and efficient action. is project does 
not exclude, however, the formation of state agents ssociations hav ng 
each its own state as its peculiar field. With respect to this duplication 
and reduplication of machinery, we can only express the hope that it will 


be found to work more efficiently and harmonious than such com 
and cumbersome engines usually operate. 


things even, will settle this question. 
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At the end of a most interesting discussion—perhaps as interesting as 
any in the experience of most of those in attendance—the convention 
adjourned to meet on September 18, in Chicago. At this meeting, an 
election of officers will take place, and certain unsettled questions of 


jurisdiction will be determined. 





A LAME EXCUSE. 
THE remark has frequently been made, by way of consoling the insur- 
ance capitalists and policyholders who suffered by the Chicago fire, that 
the event was beyond the ken of foresight, and so entirely extraordinary 
as to be an exception to every imaginable rule. The same statement is 
generally accepted as the sufficient excuse for all the shortcomings of 
inderwriters resulting from this very remarkable calamity. In a 
measure, there is some truth, as well as convenience, in this mode of 
shifting the entire responsibility upon Providence ; but, however plausi- 
ble and truthful as to some points, we have reason to question its 
entireness as a perfect truth in at least one particular. It argues a cheap 
kind of cowardice in underwriters to ask immunity from criticism, not to 
say from censure, in a case where the unexpected and the inexperienced 
became, therefore, the impossible and were consequently unprovided for. 
But it appears to us to savor of something worse than cowardice in some 
of these underwriters whose memory is unimpaired, when they speak 
of the effect of the Chicago fire upon insurance interests as an utterly 
unexampled thing. Doubtless no single fire ever covered so much 
ground, destroyed so much property, bankrupted so many insurance 
companies, and affected such varied and scattered underwiting centres. 
But, notwithstanding, there have been conflagrations heretofore whose 
teachings were no less forcible, within certain limits and localities; than 
were those of the Chicago disaster. We cannot see that it depended 
upon the memorable event of last October to convince sensible under- 


basket, or that 


writers that too many eggs might possibly be put into one 
wisdom was poorly justified in recklessly risking all the capital of a 
company in a confessedly unsafe and exposed locality. 

Notoriously, other cities than Chicago have inflicted sudden ruin upon 
insurance companies, and certainly New York underwriters have no 
excuse for forgetting that, at least twice, their city has been visited by 
fires which burned up entire companies, along with the property they 
pretended to insure. Not to refer to other places, whose local under- 
writers and insurance capitalists have been brought to grief by single 
large fires, like those of Troy, Portland and Pittsburgh, it is enough for 
our present purpose to instance the experience of New York as giving 
the lie to those of her own underwriters who profess to accept Chicago 
as the revealer of entirely new possibilities and the teacher of hitherto 
concealed truths. And, even if insurance men in that city have shaken 
off the disagreeable memory of what occurred there in 1835 and 1845, 
those events have not been so easily forgotten or forgiven by a very wide 
circle of investors who then lost their thousands in a trice. By the fire 
of December 16, 1835, nearly all the then existing insurance compa- 
nies were bankrupted, and by that of July 19, 1845, half of the local 
offices were made insolvent, and the other half crippled to the extent of 
25 to 50 percent of their capital. Now, will anyone seriously tell us 
that, after two such experiences, within the memory of persons still 
living, the Chicago fire was necessary to convince New York under- 
writers, at least, of the possibility of many a company’s being ruined by 
a single conflagration, or that such an occurrence might at any time 
take place in anyone of the large cities of the country ? 

An English statesman was accustomed to remark of certain events 
that ‘‘as they were without precedent so they were without prognostic.” 
his has been tl 


e usual view taken by insured and insurer alike of the 
Chicago calamity. But it seems to be overlooked, that to all the intents 
and purposes of warning and instruction, New York underwriters, or 
even the older offices in other cities, have no right to speak of the Octo- 
ber disaster as unprecedented in its effect upon unprepared companies ; 
for had not New York, twice within forty years, treated many of her own 
companies precisely as Chicago treated the sixty offices snuffed out last 
year? The callow underwriter may make a shield out of his limited ex- 
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perience, but the older underwriter can enjoy no such immunity. We | the consummation of schemes whose only purpose was a dividing up of 


cannot help thinking, therefore, that the wholesale insolvency of insurance 
companies last year was due, not so much to the extraordinary character 


of the Chicago fire, as to the extraordinary obtuseness or indifference of 


underwriters to the lessons heretofore taught to their fathers in the pro- 
fession, and equally available for the later generation. What man has 
done man may do; and what fire has done fire may do. This is the 
truth which has been allowed to slip out of mind, and upon this lapse of 
memory underwriters have built up an invalid claim to sympathy and 
condonation. 

But it is obvious that no such claim will be worth the trouble of pre- 
ferring hereafter. Underwriters must now begin to act and plan and 
save as if a whole city might be burned up every ten or twenty years. 
What New York fires in 1835 and 1845 and the Chicago fire of 1871 
did in the way of warning insurance companies must now be accepted 
as worthy of attention. And the company whose ruin shall hereafter 
be wrought by any single conflagration may as well understand in 
advance that excuses will not be in order nor sympathy be found in very 
full supply. 
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THE RE-INSURANCE UNDERTAKERS. 


THAT which among us is termed re-insurance, or consolidation, 
whereby one insurance company is merged into another, is known in 
England under the generic name of “ amalgamating,” and the result is 
called, with considerable fitness, an ‘ amalgamation.” Elsewhere, 
reference has been made to some of the evil products of the system, as 
practised among the English companies, and we have frequently, 
heretofore, brought to the notice of our readers some of the more 
shameful examples of corruption and venality connected with the trans- 
actions of men who have made amalgamating almost a profession, just 
as others undertake “ wrecking” as a business. 





It looks now as if there were propriety in aiming criticism of this 
kind at shorter range and with the view of reaching a mark much 
nearer home. The numerous amalgamations—for this is the proper 
word—which have lately taken place among American life companies, 
have not been carried through without profit to somebody or to a good 
many somebodies. The air is full of rumors concerning the alleged 
payment of extravagant commissions, bonuses, etc., as the consideration 
for which these bargains have been effected. Officers are named who 
have largely profited in this manner, and whose success has inspired 
other officers to embrace the amalgamating idea and precipitate their 
companies into the arms of some rival, merely that themselves may 
fatten upon the corpse. There is some danger that the English 
example will have followers in this country among those who know too 
little to be good life officers but who also know too much to take the 
chances of being removed, and so rush their companies into an 
amalgamation whereby they can pocket a handsome bonus at the 
expense, virtually, of a lot of confiding stockholders and policyholders. 

That a weak company, or one in which progress has ceased, should 
transfer its business to a stronger office is, within certain limits, a 
creditable transaction as regards certain parties. Against such a pro- 
ceeding not a word can be justly uttered, and in its favor much can be 
said, as our columns have long been witness. But when these amalga- 
mations are forced, and accelerated, if not actually inspired, by the 
selfish instincts of money-loving men, and for the single purpose of 
personal aggrandizement, we must insist that the thing is carried 
altogether too far It seems almost incredible that men of previ- 
ously respectable position, in whom their fellows have had full con- 
fidence, and to whom have been intrusted the capital and management 
of life insurance companies, could so far go back upon themselves, 
their friends and upon decency its elf, as to remain at the helm 
merely for the purpose of steering the vessel directly into anenemy’s 
waters or upon a rocky reef where it must become a candidate 
for capture. Yet this is getting done, about this time, with shameful 
and notorious frequency. We call no names, but who does not know 
of recent instances of re-insuring, whose every step has proclaimed the 
the thing to be a contrived job? What have these transaction been but 








a company’s assets among a horde of officers, directors and actuaries : 
an eating of the oyster, without any further solicitude than the careful 
concealment of the shells as well as all other traces of the feast ? 

The bill passed by the New York legislature last winter, but which 
Governor Hoffman so righteously stifled,—we refer to the act providing 
for the restoring of unpaid reserves,—was really engineered in the inter- 
est of these amalgamation ghouls and have for its chief promoters and 
advocates certain of the men who made themselves so conspicuous a 
year before in misrepresenting the purpose of the amended life bill of 
1871. 
of the antogonism brought to bear against the latter bill. 

We have thought it a simple duty to refer to this subject at this time, 
lest our silence might encourage the prime movers in certain schemes 


How significantly this fact illustrates the animus and inspiration 


now under advisement, and so assist a corrupt system in fostering itself 
upon what otherwise would be almost the perfection of security. In 
view of the re-insurances or amalgamations which, in the nature of 
things, must be consummated during the coming year or two, it is, 
moreover, very desirable that sound principles should be inculcated in 
this direction. And, while past wrong-doings of this sort may not now 
be repaired, perhaps, there surely is no reason why every proper effort 
should not be put forth to prevent their repetition. 


THE CAR-SHOP EPIDEMIC. 


Next to the epidemic features which have marked the ravages of fire 
latterly, whereby certain kinds of hazards seem to have been made the 
fashionable food of fire, it will be noticed that an ignorance by no means 
blissful has enwrapped in mystery the origin of most of the fires. Con- 
cealment, like the traditional ‘ worm i’ the bud,” has had its own way 
with almost every one of these occurrences, and, whether the loss were 
$50,000 or $500,000, the primal cause of the fire was evidently (like 
uncle Joe. Hoxie’s safety string) the first thing to succumb to the flames. 
But perhaps the most noteworthy illustration of all this is furnished by 
the recent “ mortality,”” as we may term it, of railway workshops as a 
class. Jeffersonville, Philadelphia, Newark, Harrisburg, Albany, Jersey 
City and other places have, within a few months, received such visita- 
tions, and Harrisburg has twice been thus visited. The Erie shops at 
Jersey City had only been built a few months, and there was no 
particular reason, so far as most persons are aware, why this acre or so 
of brick and slate should have been selected for fuel, rather than a few 
squares of rickety frame ranges in the same city. In the endeavor to 
find out what caused this great conflagration, one gets dazed over the 
multiplicity of causes assigned, and, what with the carpenter's shop, the 
explosion of an oil-barrel, the unbanked furnace fires and so forth, the 
explorer for truth is glad enough to get back to port without wholly 
losing his reckoning. And so with the rest of these machine-shop fires. 
The first destruction of the Harrisburgh works was, if we remember 
rightly, charged upon sparks from a passing locomotive ; but the more 
recent fire appears to have burned up its cause past recognition. 


It must be that special risks, such as these notoriously are, must burn 
now and then. but we see no essential necessity for either the epidemic 
form of destruction or the mystery attending the origin of the fires. Car 
shops are not so much more inflammable than carpenter’s shops, plan- 
ing mills and the like as to command discouraging rates of premium, or 
suggest a continuous expectation of seeing them “go up.’’ They are 
specials, to be sure; but there is no good reason why, if properly man- 
aged and reasonably well watched, they should burn quite so often as 
they now do, or in squads, as it were. How far this particular epidemic 
has been brought about by the recent labor strikes, or by business 
rivalries, or personal malice, all of which are sometimes conveniently 
called “‘ accident,” no one it seems can tell. But that the mortality 
should be so marked, in just these kinds of risks, without suggesting to 
underwriters the possibility of some existing reason or law appears to 
us not the least remarkable feature of the matter. Railway shops are 
not more spontaneously combustive than hundreds of other hazards, 
unless, indeed, we give a new weight to the hypothesis that iron itself 
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will, under certain circumstances, wo:k incendiarism. | When confined 
and in contact with wood, oxide of iron will, we are told, lose its 
oxygen, and, when again brought into contact with air, will absorb 
oxygen so quickly as to become red hot. Who knows but that this is 
the incendiary to whose secret performances, beyond the ken of under- 
writer or watchman, we owe so many fires of the class referred to? 
For ourselves, we can easily account for a good many mysterious con- 
flagrations upon this theory, without conjuring the ghost of that enfant 
terrible, spontaneous ignition, as a lazy way of dismissing a disagreeable 
topic. If rusty iron is capable of such meanness as is here charged 
upon it by scientific men, it becomes underwriters to pay a little more 
attention to this hitherto despised and overlooked incendiary. Then, on 
the other hand, if a heap of old iron, or iron pipes deprived of air, can 
become so exposing as all this comes to, isn’t it rather curious that we 
don’t have a good many more mysterious and unaccountable fires. 
But, joking aside, the subject suggests the query whether fire under- 
writers will ever reach that height of reason which shall suggest a care- 
ful study of the whole question of combustion and its causes, that thus 
their circle of wisdom may be widened and the risks they run be pro- 
portionately diminished. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 





LETTER FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
XXIV. 


Lonpon, Augusi 13. 
THE FUTURE OF LIFE INSURANCE, 
IN my last communication I completed the discussion of the question 
examined in that and the previous letter, and arrived at the general con- 
clusion that American fire companies must make up their minds to 
encounter a competition from foreign companies, more or less success- 
ful in character and extent, while the life companies, comparatively safe 
except from domestic competition, could, under proper management, 
compete successfully for business in foreign markets. 

Every day is verifying the truth of these conclusions, both affirma- 
tively and negatively. Every day is witnessing the direction of atten- 
tion on the part of some new English fire companies to transatlantic 
operations, and also of some new American life company to European 
labors. 

If it shall turn out that the late collapse in the speculative mania con- 
nected with the life business in America shall be of permanent dura- 
tion, and the latter shall settle down into regular channels of trade like 
other undertakings of men, we may not be disappointed in the expecta- 
tion that the demand on this side of the water, unpromising as it may 
now seem, comparatively, will be greater, more enduring, and more 
profitable than the demand at home. 
and to that end it must all come at last. 


The reason of this is quite plain, 
THE HISTORY. 

There is no more melancholy history in human experience than that 
which our friend, Cornelius Walford, is compelled to chronicle in his 
most wonderful and elaborate insurance encyclopedia, now in course of 
publication. This work is a record of human frailties—of the miscal- 
culations, misfortunes, and errors of men, of the hundred falls to the 
one successful race over the insurance course, and shows us how 
through the mistakes and shortcomings of one generation comes the 
wisdom and the successes of another ;—how from the smallest begin- 
nings a great science has won its way at last to the front rank in its 
influence on human affairs. Insurance in England reckons its age by 
centuries and not by single years. These centuries have been centuries 
of growth ; and the outcome of all this growth we have before us in the 
present condition of life insurance here. Can anything worth knowing 
be learned by an inspector of the growth, or any inference be drawn as 
to the probable future, here or in America? By recurring to the con- 
cise history contained in the third chapter of Mr. Walford’s handbook, 
which epitomizes some of the more important historical facts that ap- 








pear in his great work, developed into elaborate and deeply interesting 
chronicles, it will be discovered that speculation immediately set in 
nearly two hundred years ago, and shortly after general attention was 
directed to the practicability of avoiding the consequences of individual 
losses or sufferings that were inevitable, by dividing the losses that 
would otherwise fall on the unknown few among the known many, in- 
surance schemes of every possible character flooded the metropolis, and 
were to be found in almost every street. 
the pressure of candidates for occupation found a new avenue through 
which employment offered itself; capital increased the opportunity for 
unusual gains and profits, and in fine this newly discovered channel of 
trade seemed alike alluring to rich and poor, to capital, and to those 
who desired to supply the future use of capital without its present 
possession. Hence it ran into the wildest speculation, and the succeed- 
ing period of sixty or seventy years is characterized as the “period of 
speculation.”” We will not follow this account through the stages de- 
nominated by Mr. Walford “the transition period,’ “golden age,” 
“bubble companies,” &c., but, turning our attention to America, inquire 


The prospect was inviting, 


whether, making allowance for the difference in the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, and the increased rapidity with which modern events move, 
the condition of affairs there during the past ten years has not been 
essentially a reproduction of the speculative period which occurred in 
England nearly a century and a quarter ago, and, if this be the case, 
whether you are not now passing through the corresponding transition 
period, out of which is likely to grow something more satisfactory. 
Why should not events reproduce themselves on this theatre as well as 
on others ; and, if they do, is it not sufficiently clear that the same causes 
may be sought for with success as the reason of the troubles that of 
late have seemed to beset life insurance in America? 

There are ebs and flows in all the affairs of men. Actual perma- 
nence can be predicted of nothing. 
pendous of creation’s works to the most trivial affair of time,—creation, 


In everything, from the most stu- 


progress, retrogression and death, are the unvarying characteristics. 
Nor is even this method of existence uniform in its action, for there is a 
rhythm in it all by which through successive tides the great law ot pro- 
gress and decay is carried out. 
marked than in the regularity of financial pulsations, the return of 
financial crises or panics at almost regular intervals, and the conse- 


Perhaps in nothing is this rhythm more 


quent exaltation or paralysis of trade. 

Now, in America it came to be discovered only about fifteen or 
twenty years ago, that there was a commercial side to life insurance 
transactions. No sooner was this discovery made than commercial men 
took it up, and its past aspect presented by it, as a business to be 
pressed, was this commercial aspect. 
number, not because the times called for increased facilities, or because 
there was a public demand for their introduction, but because they 
opened a field for the operations of capital and unemployed skill. 
Hence, I think, it will turn out that in the majority of cases in which new 
companies were started, they were officered by men of more or less 
ability, who from one cause or another had found themselves out of 
employment, with the channels in which they had been accustomed to 


Companies began to increase in 


move betore clogged by competitors. Such persons having the power 
to influence capital, which was at the same time seeking an investment 
that would yield more than it saw offering in the regular lines of trade, 
persuaded it that this method of investment would yield unusual profit, 
and, in order to redeem the pledge, made provision for diverting a con- 
siderable portion of the funds that the company, in its future operations, 
might realize from their legitimate uses to the payment of extra interest 
on their investment taking the name of capital. 

Another illustration of a rule laid down by me, in a article which 
appeared in the July number of THE SPECTATOR, that, motion being 
along the line of LEAST resistance, any arbitrary intervention for the 
purpose of counteracting the natural tendency would be disastrous just 
in proportion as it was successful, is found in the consequences of fol- 
lowing the legal requirement which associated capital with the opera- 
tion of life insurance. 

If the legal provision had been satisfied by simply requiring the asso- 
ciation of five ;hundred or one thousand persons as the assurants, and 
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the payment of their premiums before the company could commence 
business by the assumption of life liabilities, it would have been neces- 
sary that so large a number of persons should be convinced that a new 
company was necessary, and the very starting of the enterprise would 
have manifested a vigor in the managers that would have been a sure 
promise of success. Such was, in a measure, the demonstration made 
at the outgo of the Equitable, and we are witnesses of the result. But 
there is reason to believe that in order to check the creation of new 
companies, the elder ones, by their influence in the legislation of the 
country, caused the provision for prior capitalization to be substituted 
for the provision requiring numbers, in the belief that it would be more 
difficult to secure the concurrence of capital than to secure the associ- 
ation of men. The design utterly defeated itself. Capital so defended 
by state recognition perceived the advantage, and you had a flood of 
new companies, a very few of which were content with the statutory 
capital, and some of which more than doubled it, and the profits diverted 
to this capital became, in certain cases, almost marvelous, as the returns 
clearly show. But the noticeable fact is that the effort to prevent the 
organization of rival companies became the very parent of their increase, 
until they actually swarmed upon the public in such numbers that there 
seemed difficulty in finding; appropriate names for them. 
ized, the passion for existence, which here means business, began, and 
But observe how weak 


Once organ- 


all the arts usual in such cases were invoked. 
were the attempts to secure business by the oreinary methods of com- 
petition, viz.: the temptation of lower prices. In ordinary cases a new 
competitor for business foregoes his profits in order to introduce his 
trade, and so offers his goods at a low price. But this was found, in 
insurance, quite impracticable. In the first place, there could be no 
cheat in the commodity offered. Life insurance was a verity pertaining 
to a constant quantity, which was well known, and its exact relations 
mathematically determined ; men would die just so fast on the average, 
and the money provision must have an exact relation to the demand 
thus created. In the next place the uncapitalized mutuals possessed a 
clear advantage, which, at the very best, must operate slightly in their 
favor and against the new companies. In the business of underselling 
them they would be sure to win. There was, besides, the pledges to 
capital to be redeemed, and the owners thereof were in the direction of 
the company in order to demand their redemption. The enterprise 
must be made to pay extra interest. The tables, then, must be kept 
up, and indeed the new companies became almost at once the cham- 
pions of high rates, and gave immediate and blind adherence to the 
highest that the elder companies were willing to propose as standard 
tables. How, then, was business to be stimulated so that the younger 
companies could secure a reasonable share? Clearly by increasing the 
demand, without increasing the inducements offered—in other words, 
by convincing the public that there was something attainable in life 
insurance that it had not hitherto perceived—some quality which should 
induce men to embark in it for motives different from those before 
operating. Hence came endowment insurances, and all the specula- 
tive characteristics which have made the last ten or fifteen years more 
eminently entitled to be characterized as the “ speculative period,” than 
any other. 

Probably nothing could have been devised better calculated to defeat 
its own purposes than the system here indicated. Men who insured for 
a profit, under the belief that their money was going into an association 
where they would receive more than 7 per cent. interest,—indeed where 
dividends would yield enormous profits ;—men who were persuaded to 
divert all their surplus from other channels of investment in order to 
purchase five and ten-year endowment policies, that they could ill 
afford to carry, were more than disappointed—they were almost crazed 
when they discovered that the dividends promised them by officious 
and sanguine canvassers were to be passed, or reduced to a small frac- 
tion of what they had been led to expect, and they were to be com- 
pelled, year after year, to sacrifice some of the very comforts of their 
life in order to keep their policies alive, or lose the latter altogether. 

But when it came out that large sums had been absorbed from the 
returns, previously belonging to themselves, in redeeming the under- 
standing between managers and stockholders, they were perhaps pretty 








and perhaps unwisely indignant, and cancellations of this class of 
assurances followed like hail, until a very large proportion of the whole 
number existing three years ago has now probably disappeared. 

But such popular disaffection never arises without leaving its results 
behind it, and hence the general distrust in life insurance companies, 
which began to show itself in the periodicals of the day about 1869, 
and which resulted in a general catastrophe in 1871. 

It thus follows that while the paralysis in business in America arises 
from a cause that had worn itself out a century ago in Europe, a like 
paralysis has at the same time arisen in Europe from an entirely differ- 
ent cause, so that at this moment the observers of both continents are 
busy in contemplating like conditions, and speculating upon the events 
to which they may respectively lead. 

Hence we perceive in The Review of July 15 an article on “ Progress 
and Decay,’’ which endeavors to solve the problem so far as European 
business is concerned. But this solution, if true, would offer no aid in 
the investigation of the American question, because it assumes that the 
reasons which it assigns for the present decay of business here do not 
exist in the business as managed there. 

The fact being that the causes are unlike, it follows that different 
remedies are required in the two cases. But nothing is to my mind 
clearer than that The Review falls wholly short of the mark in its esti- 
mate both of the trouble at present affecting insurance affairs and the 
remedy to be invoked. 

Inaction is not always lethargy ; and when the best companies of 
England fail to keep up their business, it is simply because they feel a 
pressure upon them from without that they do not perceive any force 
they can economically apply in the present state of affairs can remove. 
That is the whole of the situation here. It is on the part of the old 
companies what is known in the language of the politicians as ‘ mas- 
—waiting for the change to come which will enable 


, 


terly inactivity’ 
them successtully to act. 

But what is that change? It seems to me clear enough that it is 
public confidence. The shower af a hundred thousand worthless life 
policies upon the heads of this people, which has darkened the sky 
within the last two years and cast a shadow of mourning into thousands 
of households, has been a positive force, and this force is now making 
itself felt. Old assurants persevere because they will not lose the 
advantage they possess in the previous payments until convinced that 
their hopes are vain; but new assurants must be sought where the fire 
has not yet blasted, and the localities are few and the labor great. 
New companies have had hard work and great expense, while old ones, 
feeling that they can outlive the period of distrust, are patiently waiting 
the progress of affairs. 

The only break in the clouds through which sunlight can enter is, in 
the care of English business, if I rightly estimate the situation, through 
some test of solvency that shall give assurance that the money embarked 
in a life policy shall not be a waste. 

More than a hundred and fifty years have been-spent in the effort to 
devise a certain system of life insurance here. The result seems to be 
utter failure. There is nothing certain about it. If one joins as a 
policyhoider a “ progressive "’ company, young and active, the prepon- 
derance of evidence goes to show that he must expect, should he live 
twenty years, to be amalgamated once or twice—possibly more—and in 
the end find himself the owner of a worthless policy in a bankrupt 
company, and if he is so conservative as to turn his eyes towards one of 
the old companies, he has the vision of decreasing business, and in- 
creasing hazard through the advancing ages of the assured, with the 
possibility before him that within a generation the company may be so 
reduced in numbers as to be unsafe. 

The new legislation seems to have waought no valuable results, and 
both the companies and the public seem alike averse to a system, like the 
American, which will lay open the internal structures of companies and 
probe to the bottom their vaults, so that it shall be subjeet of proof that 
they are or are not solvent according to some known and uniform 
standard. 

In this condition of things, it seems not unlikely that English persist- 
ence will leave the work of restoring confidence to American companies. 
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If the history of the last few years is to stand as the rule in these 
cases, and the first dawning of insolvency is discernable or discovered 
in season to save the interests of the assured by a suspension of the 
company and the re-insurance of its policies; and if at the same time 
the rate of interest procurable there on first-class securities will yield an 
average 7 per cent profit on the investments of money, it is clear that 
American companies will in a very few years demonstrate that they are 
not only solvent but profitable, and that now nothing more remains. 
The English are an intelligent and earnest people, and, though they have 
prejudices, these prejudices are sure to yield when demonstration shows 
them to be at the same time unreasonable and unprofitable. 

The progress made by the only two American companies which can be 
said to have made a serious effort up to this date to introduce their 
business into England shows that success in the long run is sure, and it 
is greatly to be hoped that an increase of the number actively competing 
will soon be chronicled, for nothing can come of it but unmingled ad- 
vantage both to the companies themselves and the people of this 
country who are really in need of just what they can furnish, viz,, good, 
safe and profitable life insurance. 

IN AMERICA. 

When we come to deal with the American question at home, how- 
ever, another state of affairs is before us. I think there is there no 
general apprehension that the companies are unsound in the sense that 
they are unable to meet their liabilities under their policies. The 
trouble is that public education on the subject has for the last 12 or 15 
years been all wrong, and much that has been heretofore taught must 
be now explained away, false expectations must be removed, and new 
doctrines must be inculcated. The speculation being over, it becomes 
necessary for men to understand how the insurance of their lives is, as 
a matter of business, valuable and desirable to them. In other words 
the professional canvasser must be superseded by the steady broker, 
and the purchaser must make this contract not under the impression 
that he is doing the dest ‘hing he can do for present advantage but that 
he is doing the only thing possible for future certainty. To deny, 
however, that life insurance partakes of the nature of an investment is 
quite as incorrect as it is to assume that it is a sfecu/atzve investment. 
It is as much an investment as is a purchase of stocks or bonds payable 
in money at a future day. Whether the investment be profitable or un- 
profitable, interest-bearing or otherwise is another question. What may 
be the inducement for the investment is a still different one. For illus- 
tration, a United States bond having twenty years to run is worth more 
than one having two years to run. Here the quality which gives 
increased value is ¢¢e, On the other hand, a state bond payable twenty 
years hence upon which back interest is due will often sell much below 
par. Here the quality which affects its value is the uncertainty that 
exists whether it will be paid at maturity, and whether the interest will 
be met at all, and that uncertainty is measured by the depreciation in 
value. Again a bond overdue but which will be redeemed on presen- 
tation will sell for its face less the cost of collection, and soon. Now 
these are all investments. In precisely the same sense isa life insurance 
policy an investmeut. But it deserves its value as an investment from 
the cércumstances that attend it as an investment. If it were known 
that a man would live beyond the period of expectation assigned him by 
the tables, his investment would be a bad one. If it were known he 
would die within the year, his investment would be a fraudulent one. 
The uncertainty of human life—an uncertainty to be provided against— 
an uncertainty which has a pecuniary weight in the estimates of affairs 
made by men, is the quality which gives to this contract its value as an 
investment, and which makes it as such ¢#frénsically valuable. To 
assume that all investments are wealth-producing is to take a wholly 
false view of their character and relations. Very few things are wealth- 
producing or money-creating. But very many things that do produce 
neither of these results are extremely valuable aids to civilization and 
the comforts of modern life. 

When, therefore, a man shall sit down carefully, and, calculating the 
worth of money, the surplus he has to dispose of, and the extent of his 
affection to his family, his liability te his creditors, or his obligations of 
business, shall determine that his surplus money can be made more pro- 








ductive of good to them by investing it in the purchase of a policy of 
insurance on his life than by investment in the purchase of stocks or of 
real estate, or of gems, or of the promises to pay of a savings bank, he 
is commercially in a condition to make his purchase, and when he has 
made it he is sure to accept its consequences, pay his premiums and 
keep the investment alive. It is, therefore, to this view that insurance 
education should tend, and to no other. Life insurance regulates 
nothing, balances nothing, gives regularity or certainty to nothing per- 
taining to society in general. It reduces to certainty a specific definable 
value ; to wit, a man’s pecuniary value beyond the provision for the 
wants of the hour. A\l men must live, and that in accordance with 
their station in life. If one earn money enough each year to pay 
the necessary and usual annual expenses, he is worth nothing, in a money 
estimate, beyond the cost of existence. But if he have a clean surplus 
of $1000 as the result of his labor, that $1000, rendered in the terms of the 
life insurance policy which it will buy, is the exact measure of his value 
to his family or the world as a producer. It is that value which he by 
his policy is able to secure to his family and the world, and which with- 
out the policy would be lost to both, unless he should chance to live 
beyond his expectations. 

In America, therefore, the business has to go through the long and 
tedious process of reconstruction and reduction to a legitimate basis. 
In England, on the contrary, it is well founded, but requires a restora- 
tion of confidence. American companies may, therefore, find a useful 
field in the latter country ready to their hand, while the work of 


restoration is progressing at home. WARWICK, 





REPORTS. 


THE OHIO LIFE REPORT. 


AUDITOR WILLIAMS evidently intends to compel his successor in 
charge of Ohio insurance interests to seem brilliant and useful, if only 
by contrast. A more utterly valueless departmental report than that of 
the Ohio auditor this year we have never seen, and the new commis- 
sioner is in no danger of having his labors in any respect compared un- 
favorably with such travesties as these reports of Mr. Williams. The 
fire report was duly reviewed in THE SPECTATOR for July. Its pages 
were, in part, a record of facts concerning some 64 fire companies be- 
longing toOhio. The life report, now under consideration, has to do with 
only one home company, and may be said to be less valuable even than 
the fire report, in the ratio of 1 to 64. The text to which the auditor 
appends his name, as his life report, does not occupy two and a half 
pages annd contains barely a dozen lines of useful information. The 
statements of the two life companies existing in Ohio in December, (one 
of which has since been absorbed by the other,) are spun out over nine 
pages, and the rest of the book, which swells out to the bulk of 462 
pages, is devoted to the returns made by the life companies of other 
states which THE SPECTATOR PRESS has made very familiar ever since 
March. 

There is, therefore, little to be said respecting life insurance in Ohio, 
so far as this report may be depended upon to supply either informa- 
tion or suggestiveness. The past year has seen the Hahnemann, the 
Home Mutual, and the Cincinnati Mutual disappear from the field by 
amalgamation with other companies. The Union Central now stands 
alone as the representative exponent of local life insurance interests in 
Ohio. Having the exclusive trade-mark and license as a “ home com- 
pany,’’ it may be that the Union Central will make more rapid strides 
in the future than in the past, when it has been hampered by the com- 
petition of the tiree other local offices. We trust that this will be the 
case, for the credit of the state; because if there is a commonwealth, 
outside of New England and New York, where life insurance ought to 
flourish as a home institution, it is Ohio. And, with only one life com- 
pany of its its own to sustain and push forward, it would be a disgrace 
both to that company and the state if remarkable prosperity did not at- 
tend the effort. As we are not called upon to give space to the condi- 
tion of more tian this single office, it may not be amiss to state that the 
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Union Central was organized early in 1867; has been five years in 
reaching an income from premiums of $238,000; has been reasonably 
exempt from death claims ; exhibited on December 31 assets, $476,120,14 
and liabilities, $441,703.05 ; and since January has taken over the lia- 
bilities and business of the Home and Cincinnati Mutual companies. 
Since the issue of the previous report, six other-state companies have 
been withdrawn from Ohio, all but one of which have gone out of 
business as well. The exception is the National, of New York, which 
has concluded not to cultivate the Ohio field further, for reasons un- 
doubtedly sufficient. In the absence of full replies to the auditor’s 
requisitions, it is impossible to find out just how much life business was 
done in Ohio last year. Some 19 companies are named as having 
failed to report the number and amount of policies in force in the state. 
The auditor estimates, however, that the lives of the citizens of Ohio 
are insured to the aggregate amount of $130,000,000. From such 
returns as were made by companies not afraid to show their hands, 
we gather that the life premiums received on Ohio business by other- 
state companies amounted to $3,986,235.76, and the losses paid on 
Ohio business $1,007,113.35. This exhibit does not vary much from 
the general average loss ratio of the entire body of life offices, last year, 
throughout the country, and would seem to indicate that Ohio is as 
promising a field for life insurance as any other in the United States. 
The text of the report does not mention the fact, but there are 69 other 
state life companies doing business in Ohio, besides the two Chicago 
‘co-operative '’ concerns, the National and Protection. But we are not 
without the hope that the present year will work a mighty change in 
insurance matters in the state, under the influence of a new code of 
laws and an officer qualified and disposed to execute them. It is 
important in many respects that such a hope shall not be disappointed. 


- 





REVIEWS. 
FIRE SURVEYS. 
By Caprain Eyre M. SHAw, OF THE LONDON Fire BriGADE. 
1. GENERAL DESCRIPTION, 

IN order to make a complete survey of a building it is advisable to 
obtain a plan, an elevation, and some sections. 

The first point for consideration is the general description of the 
premises, as, for instance, whether they consist of one or more build- 
ings, and whether the several parts wholly or partially communicate 
with each other; also whether they are used as a private dwelling, 
lodging, hotel, club, church, theatre, warehouse, factory, or otherwise. 
It should also be noted whether the premises are old or new, and 
whether they have been altered since their first construction, or are still 
used for the same purposes for which they were originally intended. 
Buildings not originally constructed for carrying heavy weights or 
machinery, and afterwards adapted for these purposes, are seldom very 
safe ; and buildings which have undergone much structural alteration 
are almost invariably unsafe. There are, of course, very many and im- 
portant exceptions to these general rules, and, in making an inspection 
of a building, these exceptions should be specially noted ; but, where 
they do not exist or cannot be easily discovered, it may generally be 
assumed that the soundness of the structure is at least doubtful. 

Throughout a survey it is well to bear in mind the following remarks, 
which may tend to prevent illusions or confusion of ideas concerning a 
subject simple enough in itself, but very much misunderstood by those 
who have not studied it, and almost always misrepresented by ignorant 
or interested persons. 

Concerning so-called fire-proof buildings. 

So little attention appears to have been paid to the real meaning of 
the term fire-proof, that it seems necessary, notwithstanding the 
repeated practical warnings which great calamities by fire have given 
during the last quarter of a century in all parts of the world, to en- 
deavor to impress on those interested the incontrovertible fact that, in 
treating of fire-proof structures, distinct reference should be made not 





only to the style, material, and capacity of the building itself, but also, 
and in a much greater degree, to the nature, quantity, and classification 
of its contents. These points are inextricably mixed up together, and 
no amount of legislation can separate them; on the contrary, there is 
abundant evidence to show that much evil has been done by the 
ordinary use of the expression fire-proof, which is commonly applied to 
the structure alone, thus utterly ignoring the obvious fact that, with re- 
gard to risk of fire, the contents of a building are of much greater 
importance than the building itself. Thus, a building, which would be 
perfectly fire-proof as an office or private dwelling-house, might be most 
dangerous if converted into a factory or warehouse. It may be laid 
down as a rule that a building, to be truly fire-proof, should be 
divided into compartments, and so constructed that the contents of any 
one compartment might be consumed by fire, without calcining, melting, 
or otherwise destroying the surrounding horizontal and upright parti- 
tions, and therefore without communicating fire to the other rooms or 
floors. 

In such a building, even without the attendance of firemen and 
engines, no fire could destroy a greater quantity of property than the 
contents of one compartment; but the probability is that in every case 
the firemen would be enabled to realise a sufficiently large salvage to 
repay any additional outlay attending the improved construction. 

There is in this country the greatest reluctance to any legislation 
which may appear, however remotely, to fetter or otherwise interfere 
with the free course of, trade, but a reference to the Building Acts, 14 
Geo. 3, cap. 78; 7 and 8 Vic., cap. 84; 18 and 19 Vic., cap. 120 and 
122; the Gunpowder Act, 23 and 24 Vic., cap. 139; the Petroleum Act, 
25 and 26 Vic., cap, 66, and many others, will suffice to show that there 
is a point at which it has always been acknowledged as a duty of the 
legislature} to interfere for the general welfare, and, however incon- 
venient any change might for the moment prove, it can hardly be denied 
that the ultimate results of a compulsory subdivision of risks and 
classification of goods would be most beneficial to all large mercantile 
cities. Until this is done it is not too much to say that there is serious 
danger and no possible advantage in giving legislative or any other 
sanction to the use of the vague term fire-proof, which has been applied 
indiscrimininately to all sorts of buildings even where arches are carried 
on iron girders, or held together by iron ties, notwithstanding the 
obvious fact that no structure can be properly called fire-proof, the 
ultimate strength of which depends on any metal. 

2. SITE. 

The next point for consideration is whether a building is situated on 
level ground or on a hill, and whether the adjoining land is level, hilly, 
or undulating; also whether the approaches are by roads, streets, 
walks, fields, gardens, or otherwise, and whether they are sufficient for 
the purpose, and likely to be at all times available. It very rarely hap- 
pens that any conclusion can be formed concerning the safety or danger 
of a building from a consideration of its site alone, but this subject con- 
sidered in connection with several others which follow may frequently 
be of very great and occasionally of paramount importance. Thus, for 
instance, if a dwelling-house were placed on the top of a precipitous 
hill, it might happen that, although abundant help in the way of firemen 
and fire-engines might be in close proximity, the house might, notwith- 
standing this, be practically beyond the reach of assistance in the event 
of a fire occurring. Again, if a large factory or heavily-stocked ware- 
house were situated in a very narrow street, it might happen that only 
one engine could be brought near enough to work upon it. The whole 
of the site of the premises, therefore, and of all the surroundings and 
approaches, should be carefully studied before any opinion is formed as 
to their safety or danger. 

The distance apart of buildings fronting each other should be in pro- 
portion to their height ; in fact, as a simple rule, it might be laid down 
that they should be separated by a distance equal to half their combined 
height. Thus, for instance, a building of 60 feet and a building of 30 
feet high might safely occupy opposite sides of a street 45 feet wide. 


3. FOUNDATION. 
The szfety of a building depends very considerably on the founda- 
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tions. If these are thoroughly sound and good there is no prouability 
of unequal settlements and consequent cracks or fractures of the walls. 
It may be assumed that every building not founded on a rock is always 
undergoing a depression or sinking downwards, even after it has been in 
existence for years or centuries; but, as long as this settlement takes 
place all over the structure, and equally in all parts, no injury is likely to 
happen. When, however, a building settles down considerably in some 
parts and only slightly in others, or when it settles down perhaps slightly 
in some parts and not at all in others, then serious danger of fractured 
walls may be apprehended. In making a survey of a building it must 
be remembered that a settlement may take place in the masonry or 
other structural work as well as in the foundation, and it is most impor- 
tant to observe whether trifling inequalities of settlement which 
may be discovered arise from imperfections in the work itself, or 
shocks subsequent to its completion, or may be attributed to natural 
defects in the site. In the former case the fractures may be repaired, 
the walls may be strengthened by supports, buttresses, ties, and a variety 
of contrivances, but in the latter it is hardly too much to say that it is 
almost impossible to obviate the danger, In a certain sense there is no 
such thing as a bad natural foundation. That is to say, any person of 
experience after examining a site ought to be able to state absolutely 
whether it is fit to carry a building or not, and, if it is fit, ought to be 
able to say what class and weight of building might be erected on it, 
In speaking, therefore, of natural defects in a site, nothing more is in- 
tended to be conveyed than that a site in its natural state is unable to 
carry in a satisfactory manner certain buildings which have been 
erected upon it, or, in other words, that the constructor, whether from 
parsimony, thoughtlessness, or, as perhaps more frequently happens, 
from utter ignorance, has neglected either to remove the soil until a 
solid foundation has been reached, or to strengthen it by the substitution 
of harder soil or the addition of piling, concrete, or any of the numer- 
ous contrivances so well known to those who have studied the subject. 


With this explanation of the terms employed it may be laid down asa 
rule, not universally applicable, but sufficiently so to guide those who 
have to make inspections or surveys with reference to risk of fire, that 
after the completion of a building it is impossible or almost impossible 
to counteract the bad results of natural defects in the soil, and that in 
general no confidence should be placed in that mysterious, unsatisfac- 
tory, and most expensive process known by the vague and unmeaning 
title “ under-pinning,”’ which in point of fact is nothing more or less than 
a device or trick to hide what is in every case at least a damage, and, as 
all firemen of experience have frequently and bitterly realized, in many 
instances a serious and imminent danger. This process, or device, or 
trick, or whatever it may be called, may possibly be adopted with some 
degree of safety in small, light, new, and isolated buildings, to obviate 
defects arising from the ignorance or carelessness of the constructor, but 
it is wholly inadmissible on a large scale in warehouses or in those long 
continuous blocks of buildings which form the streets of all great towns, 
Even when this mode of patching up and concealing a damage is 
successful, it may be productive of incalculable mischief; as, for 
instance, if a single building of a row or block is under-pinned and the 
rest allowed to goon in their natural process of sinking, the result 
almost invariably is a settiement of the walls of the adjoining houses, 
accompanied by danger in direct proportion to the fracture. Walls may 
be destroyed by buckling outwards from a thrust or inwards after the 
falling of the floors, by inherent weakness, absence of proper ties, and 
in a variety of other ways which will be afterwards explained ; but the 
principal cause of their “ tumbling about,”’ to use a fireman's expression, 
is undoubtediy in almost all cases the want of a proper foundation. 
The weights carried by different parts of the same wall frequently vary 
very considerably, and if the ground underneath be all of the same 
consistency, as is generally the case, some intermediate structure beyond 
a common foundation is absolutely necessary for buildings liable to be 
heavily or irregularly loaded. The neglect of this precaution has fre- 
quently been the cause of heavy losses. 

The circumstances under which buildings are erected, and the pur- 
poses for which they are intended, vary so much that no general rule 
can be laid down as to the mode of preparing the foundations, but so 








far as the results of fires are concerned, great reliance may be placed on 
walls which are built on inverted arches resting on firm ground, con- 
crete, or any solid sub-structure, 

A careful inspection of many heavily and irregularly loaded buildings, 
even after the shocks, thrusts, and other dangers caused by serious 
fires, proves most satisfactorily that the kind of foundation here referred 
to tends in all cases to reduce, and in almost all cases entirely to pre- 
vent, fractures and settlements in the walls, and consequently communi- 
cation of smoke and flame. 

When a foundation is being prepared, the whole weight of the building 
and of its probable maximum contents should be calculated, and a very 
large allowance made for vibration, deterioration from age, shock from 
falling bodies. &c. 

Looking to the frightful losses of property, and occasionally of life 
also, which may be attributed to neglect or ignorance in this way, it 
would be most desirable that no factory to contain machinery, or ware- 
house for heavy goods, should be erected to a height exceeding 40 feet, 
and that no building of any kind should be erected to a height exceed- 
ing 50 feet, without a special certificate from a competent architect or 
surveyor as to the solidity and sufficiency of the foundations. 

Indeed it is a subject for very grave consideration whether great 
benefit would not result from a law to the effect that no building should 
be erected within 50 feet of any other building except by a skilled archi- 
tect, who would be professionally responsible for the strength and suffi- 
ciency of all parts of the structure, as well as the foundation. 

Whatever opinion, however, may prevail on this subject, there can at 
least be very little doubt, looking at the matter from a practical point ot 
view, that, as a general rule, a building erected under the advice and 
supervision of a professional architect ought to be less liable to destruc- 
tion than one run up without these advantages. 


4. AREA, 


This is a subject of considerable importance not only in itself but as 
one of the elements constituting the cubical capacity. In the first men- 
tioned of these points it is to be judged principally by the distances of 
the most remote parts from the outside calculated from the entrances or 
means of approach. Thus, for instance, a building with a superficial 
area of 10,000 square feet, if constructed on an area of 100 x 100 feet, 
would have certain points in the inside distant at least 50 feet from 
any entrance, whereas if it were constructed on an area of 200 x 50, or, 
to take an extreme case, an area of 1000 x Io feet, it might be so 
arranged as to have much greater facility of access. 

5. HEIGHT. 


The height of a building is a matter of extreme importance also in 
two ways, which, as in the previous case, will be considered separately ; 
the one with regard to itself alone, the other as forming one of the 
elements of the cubical capacity, 

Viewed with regard to itself, it may be laid down that the safety of a 
building is indirectly as its height ; that is to say, that if a building with 
a capacity of 216,000 cubic feet were erected on an area of 147 x 147 
feet to a height of 10 feet, its highest points could be reached without 
any difficulty, wherehs if erected on an area of 46 x 47 feet to a height 
of 100 feet, its highest point would be exceedingly difficult of access ; or 
to take an extreme case, if erected on a site of 31 x 32 feet to a height 
of 216 feet, its highest points would be practically quite inaccessible by 
any of the appliances in ordinary use. 

Persons who erect high buildings should invariably make their own 
arrangements for getting down externally to spots within reach of the 
ladders or other means of escape available from outside. 

For safety of life it is advisable that all high buildings should be pro- 
vided with external ladders of wrought iron or some other material 
likely to be able to resist the effects of a fire at its commencement, and 
extending to within forty feet of the ground, that being the greatest 
height at which assistance from without can be promptly rendered. 


6. SHAPE. 


The safety of a building may be in many instances very considerably 
influenced by its shape. For instance, a long, narrow building may be 
altogether burnt out in one part without the other parts being seriously 
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or perhaps at all affected, whereas a square solid building cannot be set 
on fire in any part without the whole structure becoming seriously 
endangered. Again, there may be a hollow quadrangular building 
with good separating walls at the four corners fitted with strong iron 
or double iron doors which can be closed in case of danger, and yet a 
fire occurring in one part of such a building may spread to the adjoin- 
ing wings by passing across the windows of the internal angles. 

To put the subject technically, the several sides of a hollow quad- 
rangular building are naturally within the risk of each other, and, in 
order to make such a building safe, it is necessary to protect it by strong 
wrought-iron or other flame-proof and heat-proof shutters capable ot 
covering all the windows near the internal angles. 

It is, therefore, necessary when making a survey to observe specially 
any points of safety or danger connected with the shape of the 
building. 

7. CUBICAL CAPACITY. 

In general terms it may be laid down that the risk of a building is in 
direct proportion to its cubical capacity ; that is to say that, all other 
circumstances being alike, a fire in a building with a capacity of 108,000 
cubic feet is much more likely to cause serious damage than in a build- 
ing of 54,000 cubic feet, and a fire in a building of 216,000 cubic feet is 
much more likely to cause serious damage than in one of 108,000 cubic 
feet; or, to take as before an extreme case, a fire in a building with a 
capacity of several million cubic feet might, in case of a fire getting to a 
head, be altogether beyond the reach of any appliances that have yet 
been made. 

With a well organized and properly equipped fire brigade it is found 
that sixty feet is the greatest height at which a building can be quickly 
protected, and that the cube of 60, or 216,000 cubic feet, is the largest 


cubical capacity which can be protected with reasonable hope of 


success after a fire has once come to a head. 
8. EXTERNAL WALLS. 


In order to ensure a high degree of safety, walls should be constructed 
of well-burned bricks, or of some other substance which cannot be 
affected by fire, as for instance, concrete composed of ashes, slag, or 
other materials which have been previously burned. Mud forms an ex- 
cellent fire-proof wall, but unless made to a great thickness it has the 
disadvantage of getting out of shape when not supported throughout by 
a frz2me imbedded within it, and the frame, though necessary for 
strength, is in itself a source of weakness, as, if made of metal, its 
expansion and contraction from changes of temperature, though similar 
in tendency to the expansion and contraction of the mud covering, are 
different in degree, and consequently lead to fractures sufficient for the 
admission of smoke and flame. 

In the whole range of building materials there is perhaps none so un- 
suited for resisting fire as that most commonly in use—stone. It is true 
that, if imbedded in cement or in thoroughly good mortar of lime and 
sand, it will resist for a considerable time heat gradually applied; but 
even in sucha case it will become calcined, and will crumble to so great 
an extent as to be unable tocarry a load afterwards. In the case of any 
sudden change of temperature, either from cold to heat or from heat to 
cold, it cracks instantly without notice, not only leaving a passage for 
smoke and flame, but in many instances causing the wall to fall. Stone 
may, however, be used with a certain amount of safety for external 
walls, but even for this purpose it is very much inferior to bricks. 

Bad mortar is frequently a cause of heavy loss; it has no adhesive 
power, and consequently fails to bind the other materials in such a way 
as to prevent buckling. A great quantity of the mortar used in this 
country during the last fifty years, is but little better than road mud, 
which, though in itself well suited to resist fire, is wanting in the most 
essential qualities for combining with other materials. Really good 
mortar becomes in course of time as hard as the bricks or stones, and 
good cement becomes much harder. In fact, when a hole has to be 
cut in a wall of bricks laid in sound cement, it is generally necessary to 
cut through the bricks, as the tools in ordinary use for such purposes 
cannot cut through the cement. 

Walls should be constructed in such a manner as not to separate 
easily either from defects in the foundation, irregularity of the loads 





placed on them, vibrations, shocks, or other causes. A wall built of 
hard bricks laid in sound mortar or cement, and properly bonded, is, 
perhaps, the soundest of all for general purposes, but even such a wall 
is likely to fail on an emergency, if not firmly bonded into a cross wall. 

Enormous losses have been occasioned by the absence of this latter 
kind of bond; in fact most firemen of experience can call to their recol- 
lection numerous instances of a front and side wall becoming discon- 
nected at the corner, each falling out separately, and breaking only on 
contact with the ground, thus showing that, although each may have 
been a sound wall in itself, the two together were useless as sides of a 
building for want of a proper corner tie. 

It is somewhat curious that, notwithstanding the numerous devices 
which have been adopted for making walls stand upright, such as 
buttresses, tie-rods, etc., no instances occur of the attainment of this 
object by simply constructing them in a zigzag form with a strong bond 
at the angles. There are doubtless cases in which such a mode of 
construction would be in the highest degree inconvenient if not alto- 
gether impossible ; but, on the other hand, there are many in which 
the loss of space, loss of material, expense of construction and inconve- 
nience of approach, would be much less with a thin zigzag wall than 
with one of those massive, costly walls so commonly found, with 
enormous buttresses blocking up approaches and occupying space. 

It is well known that in all boilers or other vessels constructed to 
resist heavy pressures, it is most desirable to avoid having any large 
flat surfaces, but, notwithstanding this, it is most common to see a 
whole line of houses with straight front and back walls, although there 
are cases in which the ties and buttresses alone, which are necessary to 
obviate the defect of form, are more inconvenient and expensive than 
the whole wall would be if constructed on the plan here indicated. In 
a zigzag wall there should be no windows facing each other. _ In ware- 
houses built on the enormous scale now unfortunately so common, it 
may frequently be observed that settlements occur sometimes even 
before the load is put in, and it is therefore worthy of consideration 
whether the desired result, namely, a wall which can be trusted to 
stand upright, may not be attained at least occasionally by the substi- 
tution of a different construction, in which theoretical correctness of 
form would not be altogether sacrificed in favor of mere massiveness 
and bulk. 

It is a common practice in many large cities to have warehouses of 
great extent covered over temporarily during their erection, and loaded 
floor by floor as the buildings proceed, no time being allowed for drying 
or settling. The requirements of trade are doubtless very urgent, and 
should not be lightly interfered with or ignored, but the loading of new 
and unfinished buildings is a most dangerous practice, and liable to 
lead to very serious results, and it is well known that walls are every 
day injured beyond any possibility of repair by fracture or settlement 
resulting from this cause. It may be laid down as a rule, that under no 
circumstances should a warehouse be loaded with goods, until the 
mortar has had time to set, and the walls to come to their bearings. 

It is very common at or after fires to see a front and side wall parting 
from each other, and many instances have occurred in which one or 
both have fallen down. 

This danger can be prevented by having front, back and side walls 
properly tied in or bonded to each other. This would have the effect ot 
making all walls which meet at an angle support each other by means 
of the corner bond alone, without the assistance of floors, joists, roofs, 
or any of the other ties, which at present appear to constitute their 
principal strength. 

In many places there are corner buildings supported by iron columns 
only, and, therefore, most dangerous at any temperature below 31 
degrees or above 100 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The construction of corner buildings supported on iron alone is dan- 
gerous in the extreme, and in order to reduce the danger it is neces- 
sary to make it compulsory to place on the outer angle either good 
walls, brick columns, strong hard wood story posts, or supports of some 
other material which would be proof against heat. 

The same rule applies to internal walls supported on iron columns, as 
explained in the proper chapter. 
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In rows or streets, verandahs, balconies, or other projections, when 
constructed of wood or any combustible material, are likely to commu- 
nicate fire from one house to another, and a continuous row of such 
projections may bring a whole block of separate buildings into one risk. 
Notwithstanding this, however, there can be no doubt that continuous 
balconies, if constructed of wrought iron, or any other material proof 
against immediate destruction by heat, are most useful for the saving 
both of life and property. In rows of houses their use is manifest, but 
even in detached buildings there can be very little doubt that, if suffi- 
ciently long, they would serve as a means both of egress for those 
inside and of access for those giving help from without. It may be 
assumed that the reason of their not being generally adopted is the 
double fear which owners of premises have, first, of their servants and 
other inmates getting out too frequently ; and, secondly, of persons 
breaking in for improper purposes ; but those who guard themselves so 
carefully from these dangers should remember at what cost they do so, 
and should be prepared to accept the results of a fire causing loss of 
life or property as the direct and inevitable consequence of their own 
state of preparation. 

The area of all the apertures in a wall, such as doors, windows, &c., 
should on no account exceed the total area of solid wall in which they 
are placed, 

Bond timber in walls is dangerous and should not be allowed. When 
it rots or burns, there is a tendency in the walls to crack. 

Hoop iron forms a much better bond, and is free from the drawbacks 
attending the use of wood. 

Lean-to buildings are dangerous if there are windows in the wall 
above them. 

Weather boarding causes two dangers, one of taking fire from with- 
out, the other of conveying fire through the windows. 

Wherever iron is used it must be allowed sufficient play for its elas- 
ticity, and also for the expansion and contraction which it undergoes 
unceasingly in consequence of changes of temperature. 

In some countries it is the custom to encase the ends of a bressum- 
mer in cast-iron shoes, but this is a very bad practice, and should not 
be permitted, as the iron would convey fire rapidly from one side to the 
other. 

An external wall should be firmly tied to party and return walls by 
strong wrought-iron anchors, of sufficient strength and number to keep 
the whole outside of the building firmly fixed without the assistance of 
floors, roofs, or internal ties of any kind. 

It is by no means improbable that some of the destruction or damage 
in walls after fires has been in many cases owing to the vicious practice, 
latterly so common, of endeavoring to make buildings seem different 
from what they really are. 

Thus, for instance, the walls of a most imposing and pretentious 
building of sufficient thickness, and apparently constructed of sound 
stone, are found to crack at an early stage of a fire, and perhaps to fall 
down altogether eventually, and then it is discovered that they have 
been only a deception, having been constructed externally of stone and 
internally of brick. 

In such cases, also, it is generally to be observed, that if the walls had 
been composed of stone alone, or of brick alone, they would almost 
certainly have stood, whereas with the two materials combined they not 
only failed, but began to do so at a very early stage, thus seeming to 
indicate that uniformity of strength in walls cannot be obtained without 
uniformity of construction, and to a very large extent, a precise uni- 
formity in the power of the materials used to resist pressure, or, in other 
words, to carry weight ; for it is obvious that if the inner part of a wall 
which carries the floors and their contents becomes compressed, how- 
ever slightly, while the outer part is not so affected, there must be a 
separation of the two, and, as a consequence, imminent danger to the 
building and its contents, and also to those engaged in extinguishing 
the fire. 

The anchors to be used at each end of every plate piece should be 
worked into the side, end, or party walls of a building, and the ends of 
the anchors should turn up and down at least several inches. 

It must always be a very serious question how far processes or oper- 





ations carried on within a building have a chemical effect on the 
materials of which the walls are constructed. It seems certain that 
strong volatile vapors, such as those evolved from alcohol and other 
spirits, spirit oils, and many liquids of various kinds in common use, 
have some effect on mortar and cement, and this should be a subject 
for careful scientific observation in large buildings used for distillation 
and other purposes, involving the continuance of a high temperature for 
many years, and a more or less free discharge of pungent chemical 
vapors, 

In most regulations thickness of walls for various circumstances is 
defined, but it is obvious that this cannot always be correct, as the 
pressure must vary very considerably according as the surface of the 
ground is level or inclined, and also in many other ways. 

Wherever iron is used either for bressumers or in walls, as for beams, 
joists, &c., proper allowance must be made for its expansion and con- 
traction with changes of temperature. If this is not attended to, 
serious fractures may be caused in the walls, and sometimes destruc- 
tion, 

Anchors fastening the corner walls of loaded buildings should gener- 
ally not be more than about ten feet apart. 

Where walls of buildings intended to carry a heavy load or to with- 
stand the vibration of machinery are built in isolated or nearly isolated 
piers, there should be strong inverted arches turned under and between 
the piers. 

In continuous buildings of great height rows of balconies of some 
uninflammable material on all the floors are the most effectual means 
for saving life. 

There are many kinds of good cement for resisting fire, and, where 
none of these can be obtained, mortar compounded of sharp clean sand 
or grit, and good lime in proper proportions, will be found very effec- 
tual in resisting the effects of heat and flame. 

Walls should under no circumstances be tied together by the floors 
or roofs ; but, where there are return walls, these should be firmly tied 
or bonded with the external walls. Many very serious losses may be 
attributed to the insufficiency of this kind of bond. 

Chimney breasts ought to be laid on a firm foundation at the base, 
and tied at every story to the wall supporting them. Where this cannot 
be done, and where it is necessary to corbel out a portion of a wall to 
carry them, the wall should be strengthened at its foundation immedi- 
ately below the corbel, and also throughout its whole height to the 
top. As this latter mode is almost impossible in an old building, the 
natural inference is that in general it is most undesirable to add chim- 
neys to old buildings. 

The height to which party or fire walls should be carried above a 
roof depends very much on the height and size of the building. Thus, 
for instance, 15 inches are sometimes found enough in moderate-sized 
dwellings, whereas 10 feet have been found insufficient in large, high, 
and heavily loaded warehouses. 

In cases where bressummers rest on party walls, they should be 
born on templates or corbels of brick or iron, tailed through at least 
half the thickness of the walls and of the full breadth of the bressum- 
mers. The use of stone as a corbel for this purpose is quite inadmissi- 
ble, but where there is a solid stone wall the bressummer may be laid 
across the whole breadth of the wall, and, so far as only the carrying 
of the load is concerned, will be found to stand very well in this way. 

This latter mode, however, is applicable only to isolated buildings, 
and ought never to be adopted in rows or streets, as it involves the risk 
of communicating fire to adjoining premises by means of the bressum- 
mers. In rows of buildings no part of any bressummer should be 
placed nearer than within 4% inches of the centre of the party wall, 
thus allowing the space of 9 inches, or that of a full-sized brick, between 
the bressummers of adjoining houses. 

Copings, balconies, cornices, or other projections, should never be 
constructed of stone, as this material is certain to fall down at an early 
stage of a fire, and is likely to kill both persons endeavoring to escape 
and those coming to render aid. 

Wherever such projections are placed, and whatever material they 
may be composed of, they should invariably be well supported from the 
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inside, and should be of a weight in proper proportion to the strength 
and tenacity of the internal supports. 

Cornices and other projections of the same kind are very dangerous 
when the internal supports are burned away, and the bond stones by 
which they are generally fastened to the walls are of no use when 
flames are coming out of the windows underneath, 

This is a point very much neglected in many large buildings, but it is 
one of paramount importance in connection with fires. 

Hollow walls should contain as much brick, stone or other material 
as if they were solid, but even with this precaution they can seldom be 
made safe for carrying loads or withstanding the effects of vibration, 

The practice adopted in some countries of anchoring walls to each 
tier of beams is one of most doubtful utility. Properly walls should be 
anchored to each other and to nothing else, and in such a case floors 
might be burned or fall withou affecting them. 

Walls should not be bui during frost, as the mortar when freezing 
will not adhere to the bricks or stones, and in case of fire the walls 
will tumble down altogether from want of adhesion of the parts. 

Cornices or other projections if made of wood or other combustible 
materials are always dangerous even for a single house, but for a row 
they are much more dangerous, as they are very likely to communicate 
fire rapidly from one house to the next. Where they exist in a contin- 
uous row, they should be carefully cut and separated by several feet of 
some incombustible material, but even with this precaution they must 
always be considered dangerous. 

Cornices are always dangerous in case of fire, but the danger is much 
diminished if they are built with an equal weight of materia inside and 
outside the centre of the wall, so that their tendency should be to 
balance and not to fall in either direction. If the weights are unequal, 
the greater weight should be on the inside in order to prevent loss of 
life. 

All cornices should be firmly hung on or otherwise secured by iron 
anchors. These anchors should be several feet long, including an angle 
of the proper length, and should be worked or built into the side or end 
walls of the building; the anchors used for supporting the centre of a 
cornice should return down the front of the building on the inner side, 
and be firmly secured in the wall itself, and not, as is commonly the 
case, merely to the front beam. 

g. ROOFS. 


In numerous Cases the roofs of buildings in this country consist of a 
wooden frame covered over with tiles or slates; and in many large 
warehouses the frames, which are of massive timber, are first planked 
over, and the planking then covered with slates or lead, or both. 

Again, in some buildings there is left between the roof and the ceiling 
of the top room a large space, to which access is difficult, and which 
may consequently conceal the elements of danger until they become 
It is difficult to understand the principle on which those per- 
sons act, who, after constructing and covering in for themselves a 
building of a certain size, deliberately deprive themselves of the use of a 
large portion of it; but as long as peaked roofs are constructed over 
flat ceilings this must, of course, be the case, and danger must ensue; 
but even when these spaces are utilized, as they sometimes are, for 
storage of old furniture, &c., &c., the danger is greatly aggravated. 

All firemen of experience can recall to their recollection numerous 
instances of either total losses of buildings or very serious damage, 
caused entirely by the absence of any means of access to the inside of 


serious. 


roofs. 

It is not very long since a most valuable old public building was 
almost entirely destroyed in this way. The firemen, with a large force 
of engines and an abundant supply of water were at work for a consid- 
erable time endeavoring to obtain access to the inside of the roof, and 
finally*the roof and ceiling both fell into the body of the building, 
almost entirely destroying the furniture, fittings, and a considerable 
portion of the valuable property. Jn this case the loss was altogether 
owing to the unnecessary strength of the roof, and the great inflamma- 
bility of the materials of which it was composed. 

One of the greatest dangers at present in this country is the enor- 
mous lengths of roof constructed of massive timber in a very dry condi- 





tion and without divisions, but this can be toa considerable extent 
obviated by completing existing walls and chimney stacks so as to 
convert them into fire walls. 


taken, not only to remove from them as far as possible all bond timber 


In doing this the greatest care must be 


and wood plates, but also to cut a piece of at least three or four inches 
out of every bressummer, beam, joist, purlin, or other timber, where it 
passes through a wall, so that fire could not communicate from one 
side to the other. 

It is possible that there may be an objection in certain spots to bring- 
ing walls through roofs, and in such cases the walls may be brought at 
least up to the roof, and all the timber cut and separted as before men- 
tioned, and the slates laid on good solid mortar on the top of the wall 
so as to prevent communication of fire. 

This mode, though much inferior to the other, will be a very consid- 
erable improvement on the ordinary construction of roofs as far as 
regards risk of fire. 

The roofs, now so common, constructed of massive timber, planked 
over and covered with slates, might, in buildings exceeding a certain 
size, be done away with, and roof of corrugated iron or other light 
metal substituted for them, with sliding or other windows, which, when 
necessary, could be opened to let the smoke and heat rise, and so en- 
able the firemen to get at their work inside, without which they never 
can succeed in extinguishing a fire without heavy loss. The 
might be laid on light iron trusses, somewhat in the form of the lattice 


roofs 


girders now so extensively used in railway bridges, and each of these 
might be plated over like the bulkhead of an iron ship, and pass 
through the roof, thus forming a complete party or fire wall as far as it 
goes, and subdividing the roof into compartments, which might be 
fitted with iron doors to enable the firemen and others to pass through 
in case of nee. 

The effect of this arrangement would be to make iron to a certain 
extent change its place in future buildings, being used exclusively in the 
roof, where it has to carry only its own weight, and being partially re- 
moved from the floors, where the load is heavy, and its place supplied 
and strength supplemented by occasional wooden story posts or brick 
columns, which would insure the floors standing much longer than 
they do at present in case of, fire. 

For safety of life all roofs should be provided with dormer windows 
or other openings, and proper means of access to them should always 


. be available. 


Where there are trapdoors leading into and through roofs, it is very 
much the custom to have them at the top of the stairs; but there are 
serious evils attending them in this position, as the whole draught of 
a fire commonly sets upwards through the well of a staircase, and 
drives smoke, heat, and flame to the top with great fury and rapidity. 
It is occassionally found that flames break their way through a roof at 
that part over the well of a staircase before even the light panelling of 
the doors on the landings below have been burned through, and thus 
it is plain that this spot, although very useful for discharging smoke and 
heat, is by no means the most suitable for a place of exit for the occu- 
piers of a building. A much safer mode for the escape of persons is to 
have the trapdoor leading out of each of the top rooms, or out of one to 
which all the others have access, so that persons coming from the 
ower floors could retreat into any of these rooms, and by shutting 
the door after them exclude the smoke and heat, and thus very consid- 
erably increase their time for escape. 

Projecting woodwork of a roof is likely to take fire from windows below. 

In rows of houses with ridge and furrow roofs the party walls should 
rise from the top of the ridge, not from the bottom of the furrow. Many 
valuable buildings have been lost in consequence of neglect onthis point. 

In a continuous line of large buildings with ridge and valley roofs it 
is particularly advisable to have the party walls placed at the ridges and 
not in the valleys, as, if raised high enough from the valleys to separate 
the risks of two adjoining ridges, they may be too high for the firemen 
to reach over without ladders, or for persons who have reached their own 
roof to escape over to the next. 

10, INTERNAL DIVISIONS. 


The internal divisions are to a house what the party walls are to a 
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block or street. It seems to be acknowledged by all who have studied 
the question that party walls should be complete, but it never seems to 
have been thoroughly understood that although internal divisions cannot 
be made complete without great inconvenience, they may nevertheless 
be made to a certain extent, in many cases to a very great extent, suffi- 
ciently complete to help to stop fires spreading. It is, of course, out of 
the question to expect ordinary houses to be cut up into a number of 
perfect divisions ; but, where there are walls, there seems to be no reason 
why they should not be made as complete as possible, without interfer- 
ing with the purposes for which the building is used. 

The more divisions there are in a building, the safer the building is. 
If the divisions are vertical, quite complete, and numerous, there may be 
a very great amount of safety ; if they are horizontal, incomplete, and 
less numerous, there would be less safety ; but in either case the safety 
is in exact proportion to the position, completeness, and number of the 
divisions. 

The material of which the partitions are constructed, is of course, a 
matter of great importance, substances which are not combustible or 
likely to be influenced by the effects of heat being much better suited 
than those which can be burned, calcined, or otherwise injured by fire ; 
but, whatever may be the material employed, it is certain that the safety 
of a building is always in direct proportion to the number and complete- 
ness of its internal divisions. 

Internal divisions are often made without the smallest regard to the 
spread of fire, and all the parts of many enormous buildings are thus 
frequently found to be in one risk; that is to say, not to contain any 
party wall or other complee separation which would of itself cut off a 
fire; and these is the more remarkable when in many cases their own 
style and dimensions plainly show that great facilities must have origin- 
ally existed for at least a partial protection in this way. One of the 
principal difficulties in dealing with the subject in question is the obvious 
fact that a proper and complete subdivision of many buildings after 
their construction into a number of small risks would be impossible 
without a vast expenditure of money, and in many cases the utter ruin 
of some of perhaps the most beautiful and important features of the 
architecture, including, perhaps, corridors, galleries, and, in some 
instances, suits of rooms. While, therefore, the necessity is recognized 
of avoiding generally any measures which would totally alter the char- 
acter and style of architecture, there, nevertheless, remains the fact that 
much may frequently be done to reduce the danger of a fire spreading by 
a partial separation wherever it is found possible, particularly in the 
roof and upper portions of buildings. 

With this view spots may often be selected for partitions which will 
be found to correspond almost exactly with existing walls or chimney 
stacks, and in each of these spots, or as many of them as practicable, a 
party wall as complete as possible may be constructed passing up to, 
and, wherever allowable, through the roof to a convenient height on the 
outside, 

In upper stories and roofs there is generally no difficulty and com- 
paratively little expense in carrying out this plan so as to effectually 
divide that part of the structure into a number of different risks, no one 
of which would be unmanageable in case of fire, and then the only in- 
complete portion of the party or fire walls would be in the lower floors, 
where, owing to the construction and contents of the buildings, there 
may be much less risk ; but it is probable that even in these parts there 
may be found a few spots where, without seriously interfering with the 
character of the architecture, iron doors or revolving iron shutters may 
be placed, or at least double oak doors with an interval between, which, 
on an emergency, might be filled with wet bedding or blankets so as to 
check the spread of fire, and at every such spot the flooring should be 
cut and separated by plaster, or some other uninflammable material. 

The floors, jambs, and heads of doorways may in most cases be 
safely formed of brick or iron, but should on no account be of stone, as 
this latter material has no power of resisting the effects of fire, 

Openings of internal divisions should be fitted with single or double 
wro i¢ht-iron doors, which should be of sufficient thickness according 
to their area, and should be strengthened by ribs, rails, or bars, also of 
wrought iron. These doors should be closely fitted to strong wrought- 





iron frames in the apertures, and should be mounted with bolts, hinges, 
locks, or other supports of the number, size, and strength necessary to 
keep them in their places when exposed to the heat. 
should be of best wrought iron or steel, and should not be more distant 


The supports 


from each othergthan two feet measured along the edge of the doors. 

Some of the most disastrous fires which have ever taken place owe 
their extent to the warping or buckling of iron doors for want of proper 
support in the frames. 

When it is inconvenient or impossible to fix iron doors, it is often very 
useful to mount over the openings revolving iron shutters which are 
comparatively light, weighing only about 14 lbs. to the superficial 
square foot. They can be made moderately air-tight, and, to a certain 
extent, impervious to fire, and can be raised and lowered with the 
greatest ease by means of a worm and wheel, or by a simple arrange- 
ment of pulleys and counterweights. 

No internal division wall of brick can be relied on to resist shocks un- 
less its thickness is at least two thirds of that of the external walls, and 
to resist fire in large, heavily-loaded buildings it should, under no cir- 
cumstances, be less than g inches. 

No internal wall built on iron columns or supported by iron can be 
relied on where there is much heat. 

Stone is permissible for the sill or floor under an iron door, but it is a 
most unsafe material for the doorhead or lintel. In the former case it 
acts as a medium for separating the floors of rooms, and it carries 
nothing; therefore, when it becomes cracked or calcined, which it is 
certain to do when subjected to heat, no bad consequences happen ; 
whereas, in the latter case, it breaks and falls down, bringing with it, 
perhaps, the whole or a portion of the wall, and allowing fire to pass 
through freely. 

The internal divisions of a house, if made of light or combustible 
materials, should be covered with a coating of plaster sufficiently thick 
to prevent or delay the action of fire, 

Counting-houses, offices, sample-rooms, and sale-rooms in ware- 
houses, being kept open later than those parts of the buildings used for 
the storage or deposit of goods, should be separated from such parts 
either by solid walls of brick or stone, or by double iron doors, 

In theatres and other places for the reception and entertainment of 
large numbers of persons, involving the carrying on of manufacturing 
processes, such as carpentering, glueing, &c., &c., the storage of dan- 
gerous stocks of highly inflammable materials, and the. use of large 
quantities of light, there is much room for improvement. 

A simple arrangement might be made to divide such places into at least 
two distinct risks, the stage workshops and stores being in one and the 
audience in the other. 

This could be accomplished by building a complete party or fire wall 
across the whole building except where the curtain hangs, and close by 
the curtain might be suspended a revolving iron shutter with a con- 
siderable overlap, which could be lowered at a moment’s notice to cut 
off the risk from one portion of the building, thus insuring to the firemen 
and others an immediate entry to at least a portion of the premises, and 
so enabling them to give early and effective aid. 

The roofs, which are now the most dangerous parts of such places, 
might with advantage be constructed of iron or other light metal, and 
divided as before mentioned, and it should be absolutely prohibited to 
use any portion of the roof, as at present, for either workshops or store- 
rooms. 

The curtains, wings, ‘flies, slides, the whole of the stage, and many 
other parts, might be occasionally washed or soaked in a mixture of 
alum and water, or some similar substance, which would have the effect 
of rendering them less inflammable, and, even in the event of their 
catching fire, would entirely prevent that sudden blazing up which at 
present constitutes the great risk in all such places. 

The transverse fire wall should be perforated at every floor, even to 
the basement under the stage, and the openings fitted with double 
wrought-iron doors. Every door for exit should be made to open out- 
wards, and such a space allowed for this purpose that the building 
could be cleared of the whole audience within five minutes of the time 
of giving an alarm. 
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If, in addition to this, a separate place of exit were provided for each 
floor or landing, the probability of a serious panic, with the delay con- 
sequent thereon, would be much reduced, the firemen would be enabled 
to get to their work sooner, and would, no doubt, be more successful in 
stopping a serious fire than they can hope to be under the existing 
arrangements, 

No building can be considered to be properly divided, which is fitted 
with lifts or moveable rooms in the middle of the floors, or with trap- 
doors in the floors. 

Wherever iron doors are used, some person should be held responsi- 
ble for having them properly closed and secured at night, and at all 
times when the premises are left by the caretakers. Serious losses have 
resulted from neglect of this precaution, 

11, CHIMNEYS. 


For those parts of a chimney which are supported throughout, stone 
may under some circumstances be admissible, but brick is alway pref- 
able for the purpose. 

The abutments of a chimney should be tied into the walls by 
wrought-iron bars of sufficient number and strength, turned up and 
down at the ends, and built into the jambs for several inches on each 
side. 

No part of a flue should be of less thickness than half a brick or 4% 
inches. 

Where slabs of stone or slate are placed level with a floor before the 
opening of a chimney, they should invariably be laid in sound_mortar, 
cement, or other incombustible and non-conducting substance, and 
should be at a distance of not less than 4% inches from the joists, 
flooring, or any other woodwork. 

A chimney built only up to the roof and stopping at that point is 
always dangerous. 

A flue with such imperfect draft that the smoke occasionally or fre- 
quently blows downwards is never safe, as the kindling or fuel is likely 
to be blown out of the grate and set fire to the room. 

The practice of removing bricks from a chimney in order to prevent it 
smoking is highly dangerous and should be prohibited. 

It is always dangerous to block up a fireplace or flue ; the proper 
course is to build it up altogether, and thus prevent sparks falling or 
soot or dust accumulating. 

Every chimney in a house should be perfectly distinct and separate 
from every other chimney from the hearth to the external opening. 
Chimneys may safely be built in stacks, but they should on no account 
have any connexion within the stacks. 

Brickwork around flues should not be less than 4% inches thick in 
any part. 

By the Code Napoleon it was not permitted to build a chimney against 
the wall of an adjoining house without isolating it by an intermediate 
wall of sufficient thickness to prevent heat passing to the neighboring 





premises. 
(Zo be continued.) 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
GOSSTP FROM BOSTON, 
To THE EpITrorR OF THE SPECTATOR: 
THE disasters which our Boston companies sustained last winter from losses on 


maritime risks have been about paralleled in the severe and destructive fires which 
have been prevailing in constant succession for several months in different parts of 
the country; and in which our city and neighborhood have had a full and rather an 
unpleasant share. The companies had, I presume, pretty well recovered from the 
sweeping devastation of the fire which laid the city of Portland in ashes, in 1865, 
Chicago calamity came in upon them, under which some of them bent 
and others broke. The fire-king, or fire-fiend, has been paying particular atten- 
tion to factories, tanneries, machine shops, sugar refineries, and other combustible 
property which, when once ablaze, is very likely to go to total, certain destruction. 
These are ‘‘special”’ risks, and some of our more cautious and conservative under- 
writers do not indulge in the luxury of meddling with them at all, notwithstanding 
the temptation of the higher premiums which they pay. I believe, however, that 
sugar refineries are not reckoned among the “ specials,’ and some of our most 
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conservative underwriters have suffered by the very severe sugar-house conflagra- 
tion at South Boston, a few days ago, either as original insurers or re-insurers, 
Several companies whose names were not on the published list of sufferers were 
really losers, having re-insured their neighbors, or others 

The fire losses have been so general and so destructive within the last year, or, 
as an example, since the Chicago conflagration, that one of the very oldest, most 
shrewd and experienced of the agents in Boston, who was bred to the business 
from a lad, and who knows and understands what he says, observed seriously, in 
conversation with me, the other day, that all, and more than all, the vast amounts 
of premiums which were taken by the fire insurance companies after the panic 
which arose upon the Chicago conflagration, with the increased prices which came 
with that day of necessity and presumed danger, have since been lost by the 
constant succession of fires which have raged over all the insurance ground of the 
country, and in which edifices the most costly and best insured and most valuable 
in contents appeared to have been selected as the victims 

This opinion is a general one also, and a topic of conversation in the fire and 
marine offices in State street. Some presidents declare that fire insurance does 
not only pay no profit, but on the average it will not, at the present rates, pay 
expenses. The late fires appear to have stirred up the insurance fraternity to a 
sort of excitement altogether inconsistent with the heat of the weather. All sorts 
of propositions are made concerning this untoward state of affairs, and some 
declare that the companies should disband, and let their officers and clerks shift 
for themselves, since to take risks at present rates is to do business fro dono pudlico. 

With views like these announced by nearly every respectable insurance manager 
and agent in Boston—probably every one of them—it appears strange to outsiders 
that rates are not immediately put up to bring prices so that if they cannot attain 
fortunes, they can at least command their temper and self-respect individually. It 
is not necessary for insurance companies to s¢r7#e after the fashion of trades’ unions ; 
but they can surely so continue as to place their business on a profitable basis. 
Every company in the United States which is honest and solvent has an interest 
in establishing prices so that after a series of losses which are certain to come, at 
The 
trouble is, as all declare, the great competition, and, coupled with this, is the fact 


some time or other, they may not be afflicted with another panic great 
that some companies are stronger and more popular than others, and the weaker 


companies are the most likely to ‘‘ cut under."" A monopoly cannot be established 
in insurance, as it may in some other professions, but the companies can agree, if 
they will, all over the country, to have remunerative rates, and to stick by them. 
That there should be a tariff of rates, higher than the present scale, upon which all 
should unite, is the general admission, but fixing them upon companies appears to 
be about as difficult, if not sodangerous a venture, as the rats’ expedient of *' belling 
the cat.” 

The fire losses throughout the country have been what Dominie Sampson might 
well call ‘‘ prodigious,"’ all this season, and, since the middle of last month they 
have come, “ not as by single spies. but by battalions." The most destructive of the 
recent fires was the burning of the Continental sugar-house at South Boston, carry- 
ing with it the enormous loss of $400,000, divided, it is true, among a good many 
companies, but in which Moston home underwriters had nearly $160,000, (much the 
largest part) while the New York, Philadelphia, British and other offices, in various 
parts of the Union, have all a share. 

The various underwriters connected with this sugar-house disaster have had a 
meeting which was holden at the Tremont office. Mr. McLean, of the Citizens, of 
New York, represented the companies of his city. The whole matter was referred 
to a committee consisting of Presidents Osborne, of the Neptune; Curtis, of the 
Eliot; G. A. Rogers, of the Fireman's, of Boston; and, 
McLean, General Agent Oakley, of the Continental, and Secretary Hughes, of the 


The loss on stock in the warehouse has been adjusted 


at the suggestion of Mr 


International, of New York. 
at $2,800—some three per cent of the insurance. 

My last letter gave you a synopsis of the progress made by the insurance 
gentlemen who have interested themselves in the formation of a new local board 
the ‘‘ Fire Underwriters’ Union,’ as the organization was, or is to be named. I 
do not know as I am able to report much advance in the project now, farther than 
it had been pushed forward then. The hot weather may have had its effect upon 
the members, who have probably preferred to spend the leisure which they may 
obtain from their business at some of the neighboring seaside retreats, than in 
discussing rates and rules of action in business. ‘They had a meeting, however, a 
week or two ago, and it was expected that their organization would be made per 
manent by the election of regular officers. Much to the disgust, however, of those 
those 


who had worked so hard for the completion of the project, the majority of 


present did not feel disposed to ‘' screw their courage to the stickimg place,’’ and 


the election of permanent officers was lost by a single vote, much to the regret of 
the sanguine gentlemen who were so much interested in the success of the under 


taking. An adjournment was taken to an early day in September, when the 
matter will probably be disposed of, though the members may 
at an earlier day. 
work and have about finished their labors in constructing a schedule of rates 

The affairs of the poor Monitor Mutual Fire insurance company, of Boston, 
that failed in 1870, and which have ever since been in the hands of a receiver, have 
been by him recently brought before the Supreme court of the state upon petition 
in relation to an assessment upon its deposit notes. It was also stated by the 
court that many policies were issued and in force at the time of the failure upon 
which, through the management or mismanagement of the directors, no notes were 


be called t ge ther 


Meanwhile, the committee on * rules and derivations "' are at 
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The assets are about w#7/, but these deposit 
The court ordered the assess- 


given, or, if given, have been lost. 
notes are on their face estimated at about $30,000, 
ment to be made, and to cover both classes of debtors, whether the notes were in 
existence or not. The Monitor, during its short existence, took the most reckless 
and hazardous of risks and, as a consequence, went to ruin. How much can be 
collected from its deposit notes it is impossible to say 

The auction sales of insurance stocks have fallen off altogether within the last few 
weeks. There have been none since July 24, and it is evident that there are no 
purchasers under the present state of the insurance market, while holders do not see 


fit to offer their stocks. Below is a report of the few sales made 


No. Shares. Compan) Price Par Value 
6 harness 3oylston . 310 100 
Sisk Faneuil Hall...... : 100 100 

| eer Mercantile Marine.... ceccesce, SQ5+EQ5M 100 
Bit teas Boylston ...... rey 310% 100 


A circular has been issued calling for a meeting of general and special agents and 
adjusters of fire insurance companies in the New England states, at Springfield, 
on August 27, for the purpose of organizing a board or association. A goodly 
number of names are attached to the document, but I see only one Boston firm, 
Messrs. Foster & Cole. 

Messrs. Ellison, Hollis & Co. have 
Cincinnati, which has been taken by F. S. Phelps, who has represented the com 


given up the fire agency of the Andes, ot 
pany in taking marine risks. Ellison, Hollis & Co, have added to their business 
the agency of the Lancashire Fire insurance company, of Manchester, England. 

October o1 
November. He will visit Moscow and the Baltic coast, but will not make a 


Insurance Commissioner Clarke is expected home from Europe in 


continental tour 

The Fame Fire insurance company and the National, of Philadelphia, have applied 
to do business in Massachusetts—the former for re-admission. It is said, also, that 
the Girard and the new Penn Fire, of Philadelphia, are also to apply for the same. 

Messrs. Stocking & Austin have taken the general agency of the New York Life 
insurance company, in Boston, in place of D. W. Russell, resigned. 

Mr. Burge, of the People’s of Worcester, has added to his business the agency of 
the British Fire assurance company 

BOSTON, August 21. SCRIBE 

INSURANCE AFFAIRS AT MOBILE. 
To THE EDITOR Or THE SPECTATOR 

luke very rainy weather for nearly two months throughout the state has caused 
nearly every one to feel gloomy at the prospect The damages by overflow to the 
cotton crops cannot yet be estimated, and the cotton crop influe*ces the insurance 


business, for without money the planters cannot pay insurance premiums, and un 





fortunately our people are too prone to consider life insurance as a luxury, not a 


necessity, and will do away with it, rather than forego some — extravagance 


7 


to which they had been accustomed. The overfiowed lands will also be the cause o¢ 


much sickness, swamp and malarial fevers, and the life insurance 


suffer heavily by deaths from disease thus arising. 


Life insurance companies have in reality lost very little by that great ‘bug-t 


ug-Deal 


4 
the yellow fever, The losses by swamp fevers in the interior are very much more 


| 
| 
| 
' 
companies may 
| 
than from ‘‘ yellow jack I have a copy of the first annual report of the board of | 
health of the city of Mobile, for the year 1671 ind propose to give an idea of the | 
} 


: | 
I make the following ex 


health of this city for the benefit of whom it may concern 


tracts from the report of the president of the board of health to the city authorities 


The board has labored under many difficulties, and has encountered much 
opposition in their efforts to discharge faithfully what they esteemed to be their 
responsibilities and duti : : . : rheir main efforts thus far 
have been directed toward the reduction of the total mortality by sanitary improve- 
ments, and the control and suppression of contagious diseases by the isolation of 
the sick, and the destruction of every means and source of infection, and the preven 
tion by proper quarantine restrictions of the introduction of malignant and 
pestilential diseases into the city 


The efficient health officer, Dr. Jerome Cochran 
(the United States census, taken in the summer season, having been carelessly and 


, had the census of the city taken 


inaceurately done) in March, 1872, with the following result: Population, 41,385, 
| 


otal number of deaths for the year 1871 
Of this number, 625 


viz.: whites, 27,745; colored, 13,640 eh 


was 1,226, of which 1ro® were still births and premature births. 
| 


were colored. The mortuary report is worthy of particular attention, showing: 


1. The large proportionate mortality among the negroes and mulattoes, who 
form nearly one half of our population 


2. The percentage of dead born 





ren among the same people being 12.83 
per cent of the mortality among them, the per cent of whites being 7.64 
3. Thepercentage of deaths from /rismus na fium, 8.:3 colored, to 1.31 for whites. 

4. The large mortality from consumption (12.5 per cent of deaths from all causes), 
compared particularly with the percentage (6.31) of deaths from malarial fevers,— 
which is still reduced by deducting 12 cases of these deaths occurring in subjects 


who contracted the diseases on the river 


yr as laborers on the new lines of railways 
now being constructed—leaving the percentage 4.44. 
According to the United States census, taken in the summer of 1870, when very 
many of our citizens were absent, the proportion of deaths to 1,000 of population is 
s follows, still births excepted 
Among whites, 22.41 or every 1,000 
among all classes, 28.71 for every 1,000. 


among c plored 39-78 for every 1,000; 


charged with stating that which is not the ‘‘ 


Ratio of deaths per 1,000 in 1871, as among whites, 20.77; 
average, 26.94. 

These figures are interesting and important to life insurance arg unies and othe 
who have such an intense horror of the ‘ 
section. 


colored, 40.84; total 


‘yellow fever’’ said to o deadly in 1 
Indeed, I am of the opinion that one of the best loaaaaets many life com 
panies could make would be to read carefully 
sections of the country. From the reports before me I find that the month of 
August had the largest death rate, viz. ; 149 deaths ; November the smallest,76. 

Of the 95 deaths from consumption, 35 were natives of the state of Alabama, and 
41 of other states of the United States. 


‘medical reports "’ from the various 


the prominent agencies as to the desirability and profit of female risks here rhe 
former in favor of, and the latter against. 


It has been a mooted point here between the local life insurance companies and 


From medical experience and general 
it seems to me that ‘‘ female lives"’ are 


anything but desirable risks for life insurance in this climate 


review of examinations for life insurance, 

A question of economy in life insurance expenses may be pertinent he smount 
paid for medical examinations for policies ‘‘ not taken "’ or rejected is enormous, and 
ls borne by other policyholders. It would be well if the companies would join 
together and cause the applicant in every instance to pay the medical fee. Here 
the charge for examination is enormous, $5.00 for an examination, whether the applica- 
tion be for $500 or $20,000, and a charge of $5.00 is made against the company by 
the family physician when referred to as regards applicant's health If all com- 
panies would strike together and refuse to pay for medical examinations, the 
policyholders would save thousands of dollars annually 

rhe fire insurance business is quiet at this season ; but in a much more healthful 
condition than it has been since 1866. Uniformity of rates, and the inspection, by a 
capable and salaried inspector, of every risk before it is written on or received, must 
prove decidedly beneficial to all concerned rhe uniformity in settling losses 
answers another capital objection heretofore existing, when the local companies 
used to hasten to pay a loss before the ruins were cool, without reference to any 
‘ out-of-town 


The cotton warehouses and cotton presses are required to be furnished with Bab 


company represented 


cock fire extinguishers, and a competent fire patrol to attend all fires well provided 
for the purpose of saving and protecting merchandise, etc 
and will save many thousand dollars to the companies 


is about being organized 


This arrangement is the more favorable to the local companies here, as many 
citizens say ‘ 
not looking for security but cheapness 


they must give home companies the preference at the same rates, 
There is a large class of people who always 
hanker after ‘‘ cheap bargains 

MOBILE, August 10 V 


RATES [IN ROCHESTER. 
lo THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR 


As one your subscribers and regular readers, I hasten to post you on what we are 
doing here, in the way of re-organizing our local board. Weclaim now to have 
complete and satisfactory success. We have done away with the old system of rate 
committees, and have elected our former fire marshal, Mr. O. L. Angevine, to the 
position of secretary of the board, fire inspector of buildings, and rate committee 
Mr. A. is entirely independent of all agencies, and, by his good judgment and vast 
experience in examining buildings, is prepared to settle upon an adequate rate, 
which is entered on all the rate books. Our rate book is very complete, containing 
some 225 pages, with details as to building, stock on first floor, and occupation 
above rates. We have sent a copy to each company represented in the city, so that 


officers have a certain ‘‘tickler'’ on the agent. We have never been quite 


so 
demoralized in Rochester as underwriters elsewhere. Having always maintained a 
board, there was never any extended disposition to ‘‘ cut,’’ until started some three 
years ago by second rate vi/iage companies, and even then the ‘‘scalpers’’ were 
glad enough to discontinue. Rates, as you doubtless know, have advanced from 
15 to 334 per cent since last October. With this increase in the price of insurance 
and the small amount of loss so far this year, we feel proud of our record. We feel 


confident if other places were to follow our example, agents would get higher rates 


| and policyholders would be just as satisfied, companies would make money and a 


general verdict would be rendered in favor of a national and local board. Before 


closing I would like to inquire if such companies as the ‘‘ Watertown Undercutter, 
‘Holland Purchase” and other corporations of that calibre, can be reached through 
Some complaints are made that dwellings are written by them 


Such is doubtless the case, and, if those agents could be in 


the national board. 
at less than our rates. 
duced to join our board, there would be nothing to prevent harmonious and 
honorable competition,—the best man winning. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


August 10 CONSERVATIVE 


THE FANEUIL HALL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR 


THE August number of THE SPECTATOR is at hand, I notice the following which 
I would respectfully ask your indulgence ‘o correct, lest either you or I will be 
naked truth :"’ 


‘The new Faneuil Hall Fire insurance company, of Boston, under the judicious 
odminksrition of Secretary Kingsley, has already developed a very prosperous 
It is worthy of remark that this company has among its stockholders the 


business, 
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president and treasurer of every savings bank, and the president of every fire insur- 
ance company in Boston, Cambridge and Lowell. We understand that the com- 
pany proposes to do an agency business in a few of the most favorable localities, 
and we therefore recommend those in want of another good company to address the 
secretary at Boston. 

\s to the statement about our stockholders, | am happy to say we have on our list 
representatives of the management of ear/y every savings bank in Boston and all 
at Cambridge and Lowell. We number among 
presidents of the Firemens, Manufacturers, Boylston, Eliot, Neptune, Washington, 
Shoe & Leather, Franklin, Prescott and North American insurance companies of 
As there are many other companies here than the above mentioned, we 
represented as claiming that a// the companies are interested in 


also our stockholders the 


this city 
do not wish to be 
us as stockholders 
In this connection I desire to state, further, that the principal cause of so many of 
our leading insurance presidents taking hold with us, was their very high apprecia- 
tion of the services of our president, Aaron H. Bean, Esq., a gentleman well known 
in insurance circles from his long connection with the National insurance company 
of this city 
In conclusion | wish to correct what to my eye is the most ungenerous statement 
You allude to thiscompany as being 


Now, sir, there few men who dislike 


or that which might cause the most comment. 
under the ‘‘ administration of the secretary.” 

to have their efforts recognized or their record well spoken of, but I think it very 
discreditable for any officer of any institution to attempt to carry off a palm that 
others are entitled to wear 
sident 
for any one to attempt to convey the impression that it is otherwise. 
reputation as a conservative underwriter is too well known to be prejudiced by the 


Our company is managed, as most companies are, with 
the as the recognized executive officer, and it would be as unfair as untrue 


Mr. Bean's 


above extract ; hence my reason for wanting to correct the assertion or impression is 

that I may not be considered egotistical in even allowing such an impression to go 

forth J. W. KINSLEY, 
Secretary Faneuil Hall Insurance Company. 


BOSTON lugust 9. 


UNDERWRITING IN ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

To 

WILL you be good enough to give me a little space in your excellent journal to 
correct a statement made in the last number of a New York insurance publication, 
that four members of the St. Joseph board of underwriters were in the habit of 


rHE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR 


meeting on street corners, and making rates to serve their own personal conveni- 


A rate cannot be fixed ex- 


ence? It is hardly necessary to state that this is false. 


cept at a meeting of the board. It is true we have a rate committee ; but any rate 
this committee may fix is not final till each member of the board is informed and is 
Our local board was established on the rst of October, 

We were not compelled by our companies to organ- 


Our career has been a success, and all we desire is 


passed upon by the board. 

before the Chicago fire 
ize. We did so voluntarily. 
that we shall have proper encouragement from the national board, 


1871 


We have re- 
solved to test the national board, to see whether there is any ‘* back bone "’ in it. 
Not long since we were compelled to expel a member of the St. Joseph board. 
We immediately gave notice to the companies whose agent he was, and the com- 
panies all came to time by removing the expelled member. 

We are happy in St. Joseph as a local board, living and working in perfect har- 
We meet as brothers and friends, and help each other along. There area 


mony 
few ‘‘sore heads ' here who are trying to break down the board, but they don't 
hurt us very much. We have the hearty co-operation of all the good companies 


doing an agency business. With two exceptions, all are in the board. These two 


outsiders are the North Missouri, of Macon, and that luminary of Cincinnati, the 


\urora. The general agent of the last mentioned company, when asked by one of 
our agents what he wrote on, replied, ‘‘ Shust any tings,’’ and when asked ‘‘ how 
about frame rows ?"’ answered, ‘‘ Ebery oder one ! 

St. JosepH., Mo., Fuly 30 LOCAL AGENT. 


LIABILITY FOR LOSS CAUSED BY COMBUSTIBLES. 
To THE Ep1ToR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

HAVING seen through your monthly issue that your answers to correspondents 
are very prompt, I beg leave to ask that your opinion on the following subject may 
be published in your next number 

In case a buiiding takes fire from a flue, and, after burning for some time, comes 
with a can of which bursts and scatters the 
the whole building, would the policy insurance or 


in contact combustible contents, 


fire throug! for be void 
holding ? 
St. Josepn, Wo., August 8th INSURANCE AGENT 


[The case above stated may or may not be purely bypothetical, but the question 
asked by our correspondent involves the preliminary query whether the policy's 
conditions have been fully respected by the insured. According to the national 
board form of policy, ‘‘if the assured shall keep gunpowder, fireworks, nitro-glyce- 
rine, phosphorus, saltpetre, nitrate of soda, petroleum, naptha, gasoline, benzine, 
benzole, or benzine varnish, or keep or use camphene, spirit gas, or any burning 


fluid or chemical oils, without written permission in this policy, then, and in every 
such case, the policy shad/ de void." Without such a permit the policy was void 
before the fire; with it, the company must bear the consequences.—THE SPECTA 


TOR.) 


THE WESTERN BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 
To 
WILL you please state in your September number that the next meeting of the 
Western Board of Fire Underwriters will be held in this city on September 17, and 
that all general, traveling and special agents are invited. 
Yours truly, 
ROBERT GREER, Secretary 


THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR 


CHICAGO, August 17 





MINOR EDITORIALS. 


FIRE SURVEYS. 
AN admirable treatise on Fire Surveys has been recently written, by 
Captain Eyre M. Shaw, of the London Fire Brigade, in which is given a concise 
but quite comprehensive summary of the principles to be observed in estimating 
the risks assumed by underwriters. The treatment of this very important subject 
includes, necessarily, a large amount of incidental matter calculated to interest 
and inform even the most experienced insurance officer. Elsewhere, we give a 
specimen of Captain Shaw's method and manner of treating the topic; and so 
valuable a contribution to fire insurance literature do we consider the work, that 
we have republished it entire, in pamphlet form, as one of the series of standard 
issues of THE SPECTATOR PREss. Those who will carefully read the first pages 
of the book, as reprinted in another column, will, we feel sure, agree with us in our 
estimate of the practical character of this treatise on Surveys. and will see how 
well calculated it is to be useful to all inspectors, agents, clerks and even to a 
majority of the gentlemen who occupy the principal offices in the business. Such 
a book as this, liberally distributed among faithful agents before the Chicago fire 
would have saved many companies from bankruptcy by compelling them, through 
their agents, to respect the basis principles of the profession and thereby make 
them either withdraw from the doomed city or demand its allegiance to the first law 
of self-preservation. And what was true before the Chicago fire, is just as true to- 
day with regard to many another town and city. It is, therefore, in our judgment 
directly in the interest of the companies to disseminate such highly authoritative 
information as that with which Captain Shaw's little book is filled. And that it is 
authoritative is clear not only from intrinsic evidence, but because its writer is one 
of the most experienced firemen living, as well as an accomplished underwriter in 
all that goes to make up a perfect familiarity with building risks. Practice has 
made him perfect in that which others can merely profess to know, and, in this 
little book, Captain Shaw has taken into his confidence the entire fire underwriting 


profession, by telling what 4e knows about surveying risks 





THE INSURANCE CYCLOPEDIA, 


THE Insurance Clyclopedia progresses in its publication with all the 
rapidity consistent with careful editing and proof reading. Part IV has been issued 
from the offices of THE SPECTATOR during the past month, and fully maintains the 
high standard set up in the prospectus of the work, and thus far upheld in the several 
numbers published. The contents of part 1V comprise titles Ave-Bir, beginning 
with the Average Clause where part II] left it, and ending in the most interesting 
portion of an article on Births. The piece de resistance of this number is the paper 
on bills of mortality, which occupies nearly twenty pages ard will be recognized as 
an exhaustive and recondite treatise upon a subject intimately connected with the 
science of life insurance. The article is interesting in its method, matter and fulness 
of detail, and cannot fail to fasten the attention of both the casual reader and the 
earnest student. We may add that under the title Berlin there appears a table of 
mortality of that city which will interest many readers. There is a good paper on 
Bankruptcy which, although written from the standpoint of British law, will be 
found full of information upon a topic just now prominent among our fire under- 
writers. The other subjects are historical, biographical and statistical, as usual 
The work is certainly one which should have a place in every underwriter’s library 


and we would urge our readers to send in their subscriptions without delay. 
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STOCKHOLDERS AWAKING TO THEIR 


DANGER. 
Ir is difficult to account for the supineness of the stockholders of the 
three Cincinnati companies now suffering under the tormenting manipulations of 
Mr. J. B. Bennett. Capital is proverbially timorous and sensitive ; but here we have 
an instance of $2,500,000 of nominal capital ($1,000,000 or more of which has already 
been lost), left to the unchecked management of a person notoriously reckless and 
incapable, without the interposition of more than a few individual protests. The 
fact that only a small number of the stockholders take notice of their manager's mis- 
conduct, and express their discontent and distrust, emboldens Mr. Bennett to be- 
lieve that the great majority of those whose money he is rapidly losing for them, will 
remain silent until objection skall be all too late and utterly futile. We think the 
owners of the Cincinnati phenomena owe it to the community, even more than to 
As the case stands, 


THE ANDES 


themselves, to see that matters are soon and thoroughly righted. 
the Andes directors and stockholders are plainly responsible for the imposture which 
has been practised by a reckless and unscrupulous management from the very be- 
ginning. This person is either by their apathy or their connivance, shielded from 
punishment and sustained in his position, thus being aided to continue his career 
as stockjobber, speculator, slanderer and demoralizer in general. When the mis- 
management of the Andes; the ruinous recklessness of its underwriting; the 
speculative character of its financiering; the disregard of truth and the in- 
coherence in its statements; the fact of the company being excluded from Connec- 
ticut and Michigan, last winter; the desperate shifts to which the Chicago fire 
reduced it and the still more desperate makeshifts whereby Mr. Bennett has tried to 
deceive his stockholders and the public, from that time to the present—when all 
these things have been clearly proven, the public has been amazed to see how 
quietly the great body of stockholders have stood by and acquiesced in all this 
abomination by upholding the one person who has reveled in the ruin he has wrought. 
We say that if the Andes had proved a success, instead of a failure, and if the stock- 
holders had really profited by Mr. Bennett's performances, they would be no more 
guilty as co-partners with him than they are now as the silent spectators of the 
desperate game, which it is in their power to put a stop to whenever they so 
choose, 

As we have intimated, the stockholders of the Andes and its two tenders must 
bear the responsibility of sustaining Mr. Bennett in his unscrupulous course. And, 
if the policies of the Company should finally go to protest, it would not be surprising 
if these blind investors of confidence and capital should discover that but for their 
apathy the company might have been saved and its credit kept unimpaired. Under 
the Bennett regime, credit is even already gone and the company itself is fast oozing 
away. But weare glad to know that there are a few conscientious men among the 
stockholders who do not intend to bear any responsibility such as silence and inac- 
tion would fasten upon them. In our last issue, we published one or two communi- 
cations which uttered the views of some discontented stockholders at Vincennes, Ind. 
and other places. We have plenty more evidences of this dissatisfaction on the 
part of some of the persons whose servant or clerk Mr. Bennett legally is, although 
he arrogates somewhat higher prerogatives and assumes the ownership of all the 
capital placed within his reach. One gentleman, who in character, social position 
and local influence stands in the first 
hands the correspondence, between himself and Mr. Bennett, undertaken simply to 
obtain information and satisfaction with regard to the statements made in THE 
SPECTATOR last March. ‘These letters we purpose to present to our readers in the 
form of a summary, only omitting such portions as occupy unneccessary space or 
are of comparatively minor importance. As we have intimated (and as the letters 
themselves will indicate) the alarmed and inquiring stockholder is not of the class 
And we incline to think 


rank where he resides, has placed in our 


whom Mr. Bennett finds it easy or profitable to disperse. 
that these letters will yet be looked back to as supplying the entering wedge to the 
reform and, if not too late, to the recuperation of the three shattered companies. 
Referring to the circular sent out on April 15 (and to which we paid our respects 
on page 32 of THE SPECTATOR for July) this stockholder writes to Mr. Bennett : 


‘‘T have read it with patience and great care, and I must confess that it is not at 
all satisfactory. There were several very damaging charges in circulation about 
you—charges more grave than the ones you notice, but in regard to them you keep 
silence. For example, it is alleged that one part of the assets of the Andes is a per- 
sonal note of your own, unendorsed, for $100,000. The fact that you leaye this 
uncontradicted wears an ugly aspect. It is further charged that upwards of $75,000 
of assessments is still unpaid. W hy are not stockholders fully apprized on such 
vital matters ? ” “! I have before me now a leiter bearing your 
autograph, of November 30, 1871. In it you stated with great positiveness that the 
Andes’ Chicago losses would be somewhere between $825,000 and $850,000. This 
in answer to a categorical question of mine. Now I see it paraded that the losses 
were over $900,000. [They were over $1,000,000.—THE SPECTATOR.] First, you 
know, it was, for eight or ten days, $300,000; then, for three months, $850,000; 
now, over $900, ooo. One feels like asking what will it be at the end of the next 
three months! | It would be saying too little to assert that this is not business-like ; 
rather it looks like a deliberate purpose to deceive. I tell you, sir, very frankly, 
there is a widespread opinion that you have not acted either fairly or honestly with 
vour stockholders. My prejudices have always been in your favor, and yet I never 
have received a circular or an explanation from you that was at all satisfactory. 
Your circulars were too much like the showman's bills—great flash outside, but very 
little reality inside. Your financial statements, as published in the newspapers, 
have been grossly contradictory. [Specifications are given, which we need not 
print. Then comes a reference to the low price of Amazon and Triumph stock, and 

an inquiry as to the cause.] Right or wrong, it is believed that you have saddled 





bad risks on the Amazon and ‘lriumph from the Andes, and so depreciated the 
stock of the former. 


If this charge be true, no language can be too strong to 








denounce its dishonesty. [Then returning to the April 15 circular, the irate stock- 

holder proceeds.] We havea right to a full and explicit denial of all these charges. 

I know you say in your circular that you ‘have much better business to attend to,’ 

etc. If you think So, sir, you gre atly err. There is no better business than defend- 

ing yourself in that way. Character is above and before everything else, and he who 

is indifferent to assaults on his character must surely have a low estimate of its 
value or have little of it left to defend. 

‘I presume you will think all this plain talk ; well, it is, but remember you are 
my agent; you have made liberal promises in that capacity; you have my money 
and I have a right to hold you to a most stringent account for every dollar of it. 
Your promises of liberal returns have all vanished into thin air. Look at the stock 
of the Andes, peddled out at ! Ah, sir, that tells the tale! There is more 
in that of substantial, sober fact, than in all the flash chromos and doctored state- 
ments you could publish in a year. I must say to you candidly, / hove lost all faith 
in statements emanating from your office. We want men there whose word is as good 
as a bond; men, whose statements will be so frank, transparent, true, that no 
one will doubt them. You advertise a great deal—let me remind you that Sterling 
Truth is a splendid advertiser. I have heard more than one stockholder express the 
opinion that a change is needed. P ossibly, this opinion may take on an unlooked- 
for shape.”’ 


Now one would naturally suppose that Mr. Bennett would have jumped at such a 
chance as was here given him to disprove at one swoop all the ‘‘ falsehoods’ he 
had been whining about, and at the same time cover all his enemies, not to say his 
distrustful stockholders, with confusion. But, sooth to say, 
but, instead, sends back a letter stating that such ‘‘ unfriendly criticism and rebuke" 
and ‘‘the tone of your letter’ ‘‘has given us pain!’’ Ah, well-a-day! Then he 
is not the pachyderm he pretended to be, and is likely to get more ‘‘ pain’ before 
his stockholders get through with him. All that he had to say, in reply to the letter 
from which we have quoted so liberally, was to prate of obstacles and battles and 
‘‘the combined enemies of fire and falsehood,"’ winding up with an invitation to 
his victim to pay a visit to Cincinnati so that ‘‘ in a personal interview all unfavora- 


he does no such thing ; 


ble impressions and unwarranted suspicions might be dispelled."" And, consum- 
mate cheek—as an inducement to the journey, Bennett adds: ‘‘ Our executive 
committee will cheerfully defray one-half the expenses of the trip."’ Thus, after 


sinking a man's money for him, these stockjobbers offer to pay half the cost of 
showing him the hole where it went down ! 

Oddly enough, this sort of injured innocence did not answer the intended purpose. 
Mr. Bennett, in the attitude of a medizval saint, with his hand on his heart and his 
head in the clotids, might be a pretty picture, but somehow he failed to meet the 
requirements of the case. So, at least, thought this earnest minded stock broker who 
meant business, not zsthetics. He replied that Bennett's proposition for a personal 
interview and half the expenses, had a reasonable look, but 


‘‘Is there not (he writes) an easier way to allay my apprehe nsions, a way that 
will involve less outlay of time and money. ie Recur to 
my last letter, and see there the allegations on which all my suspicions are founded 
(it is unnecessary to repeat them here). Now, let.a reply be framed that will meet 
these allegations point by point. You see, the simple fact is, that public rumor is 
very loud about these things,—so loud that your stockholders are anxious and rest- 

ess. You know the proverbial sensitiveness of the pocket-nerve. What we want, 
and what we are entitled to, is candid explanation. Are these things so? And, if 
so, why? I cannot consent to, or countenance, the idea that the officers or directors 
are in any sense the superiors of the stockholders. Nay, as such, they are our agents, 

our servants. They owe it to us to give full and satisfactory reasons and expl: ana- 
tions on the state of the business. Chief of all itis their sacred duty, at once, to clear 
up everything calculated to tarnish their standing as men of business. * * * 
I repeat we ask nothing unreasonable. We seek not to give ‘ pain; ’ 
on knowing those things which as partners we havea right to know. 

The spirit of ‘ reform’ is rife. It did not spare Tammany; it did not spare Erie, 
and it will not spare any corps of officers ‘in whose closets there is the skeleton of 
murdered honor ' [reference is here made to a select collection of slanderous articles 
compiled by Bennett and widely circulated among the western agents of his three 
companies.—THE SPECTATOR]. But we want to know the best and worst. Shall 
we know it?” 

The writer closes this letter with a suggestion commending the admirable exam- 
ple of the Equitable Life to the Andes, and suggesting that a committee of stock, 
holders be convened at Cincinnatti to make a full investigation and report. Such 
an investigation made by a committee composed of high-toned business men, the 
writer suggests ‘‘ would be far more satsfactory to me than any I could make my- 
self; it could not fail to give general satisfaction.” 

This brought Bennett to the front, with the following cool effusion : 


but we insist 
> 7 * 


DEAR Sirk: Inreply to your letter of 24th inst, just received, we have to express 
our regret that you decline to acccept our invitation to pay us a visit. The plan of 
investigation you suggest we regard as unnecessary and impracticable ; unneces- 
essary, because no specific charge has been made by any responsible party, and 
impracticable because our large stockholders are so absorbed in their personal 
affairs that they have not the time to devote to such labor, even if they regarded the 
proposed investigation called for or desirable, which I am sure they do not. 
Regretting that you have allowed yourself to be so wrought up by the falsehoods of 
THE SPECTATOR, I am yours truly, J. B. Bennett. 

A postscript to the above adds: ‘* In the caseof the Equitable Life some responsible 
party presented charges under oath, which were met in the manner indicated." 

Meanwhile Mr. J. J. Berne, Superintendent of agencies, came up to the help of 
his chief and, appealing to a long previous friendship, endeavored to mollify and 
quiet the stockholder. Mr. Berne takes the 
had assumed ; claims that ‘‘ everything that human foresight could Aonestly do, has 
and is being done for the well-being of the Andes, Triumph and Amazon com- 
panies ;"' and speaks of the ‘‘ norsense and utter falsity of any charge reflecting on 
the management.’’ The invitation to “‘ visit us" is specially repeated and urged. 
This brought out a friendly response from the outraged stockholde 
to the confidence he has in Mr. Berne but characterizes the idea of visiting the office 
‘ or investigating pugposes as ‘‘ an incongruity too great to be dwelt upon seriously. 


same exalted position that Bennett 


been 


r, in which he refers 
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He would prefer undertaking to square the circle. He doesn’t doubt that Mr. Berne 
belisves what he states about the immense expenditure of ‘‘ human foresight’ &c., 
but repeats his old question: ‘‘ Why cannot brief replies be framed to the several 
Thus letter writing could be saved, and “ great 
satisfaction afforded to the stockholders.'’ Then he re-states these charges: (1) As 
to the unpaid assessments ; (2) Bennett's unsecured note for $100,000, as an asset; 
(3) The transfer of bad risks from the Andes to the Amazon and Triumph; (4) The 
alleged impairment of capital, zow. Naturally, he cannot see the necessity of his 
traveling to Cincinnati to get a refutation of such charges. What is the reply that 
the officers make to them? Are they false iv foto, separately and collectively ? It 
is certainly very easy to answer ?"’ 
reached and that henceforth all would be skilful, conservative and managed with 
But, he continues, ‘‘the past is not calculated to re-assure. 


points I have heretofore noted ?” 


He then asks to be ‘‘ assured that the worst is 


unsullied integrity. 
The covering up of the actual loss at Chicago, and for so long a period, wasa 
wound to truth that cannot soon be healed up."" He also refers to the opinion of 
‘‘men well versed in insurance matters who believe that the declaration of that ro 
per cent dividend of the Andes, last year, was not a dona fide matter.'’ The depre- 
ciation of the stock of all three companies is also spoken of as ‘‘ inexplicable,"’ and 
the fear is expressed that what remains is not even in as good condition as repre- 
sented, But the investigation previously suggested is again strongly urged upon 
Mr. Bernes’ attention, and the Equitable's report is transmitted, as a model for the 
Andes to copy, 

Mr. Bernes' reply to all this is as evasive as Bennett's, quoted in full above. It 
is mainly urgent for ‘‘a visit ' and is lugubriously eloquent and pathetic on the sub- 
‘* We have lost meney, all of us; our president most ofall. Is this 
anything strange or culpable?'’ But about the charges, which, his correspondent 
thought it so easy to answer, there is a painful word-famine. We have, however, 
this delicious tid-bit: ‘‘ It would require more time to place matters on paper than 
could be used to advantage and there are some items I want you to see personally." 
And also this: ‘As to the $100,000 charge against Mr. Bennett, it is an outrageous 
twisting of a matter in which he placed that amount of his own means at the disposal 
of the company, ¢o help it out."" [The italics are ours. What is this but a confes- 
sion of the most disgraceful sort? —THE SPECTATOR.] 


ject of losses. 


Here the correspondence comes to a rather abrupt close. But nearly a month 
afterwards, probably with reference to the prospective publication of this stockholder's 
griefs (and after the cutting down of the capital had been secretly engineered 
through) a special agent's visit was thus foreshadowed by telegraph: ‘‘ Special 
agent French will call on you to-morrow and post you fully. J. J. Berne." And on 
the same day another despatch says: ‘‘ Matters are now in best possible shape. 
Circular is calculated to do serious damage and I can't too strongly urge its 
suppression. J. J. Berne.’ 

Here is achapter of insurance history which tells its own story. While it suggests 
a great deal of comment, it certainly requires no explanatory notes. It is trans- 
parent that this stockholder (as well as all others except those in the ring) was 
with the hook in his mouth, and without an intimation of the com- 
The same game 


‘* played along’ 
ing reduction of capital, until it was too late for him to escape. 
would have been played with every inquisitive stockholder and, meanwhile, who 
can doubt that those who knew what was coming spared their stock, as a bargain, 
to gulls, at 85 or go just on the eve of its certain depreciation to 40? And as it did 
actually decline to 25, these stockjobbers must have had a pretty good thing. It 
would seem, therefore, that these financial cannibals, who were ‘‘ posted '"’ in time, 
enjoyed a fine chance to feast upon their fellow stockholders. Who shall question 
their familiarity with ‘* addition, division and silence ? "’ 





AN INGENIOUS TRAP FOR FARMERS. 
MINNESOTA is the stamping ground of a flash little “mutual” calling 
itself somewhat loudly the Farmers Association, and advertising itself by means of 
yellow handbills, the chief feature of which is an impossible horse, cavorting over im- 
perceptible ground to the music of the legend, ‘‘ Farmers : now is the time !'" A very 
florid prospectus covers the back of the handbill, consisting mainly of a remarkable 
cathecism, in which the company asks and answers its own questions, and, of course, 
like the horse aforesaid, puts its best foot foremost. Little or nothing is said about 
losses, and the cost of insurance (falsely so called) is figured down to invisibility, 
with sublime disregard of common sense. Members are required to pay in an ini- 
tiation fee of $5, and a cash premium of 2 per cent on the amount of the policy. 
The money is then handed over to the state bank of Minneapolis, which last institu- 
tion hands over to the policyholder a certificate of deposit drawing interest at 7 per 
cent. Other banks are also made happy with these funds. Upon this ground alone, 
the handbill affirms, that ‘' it will be impossible for the association to fail. There is 
no other company in the world that gives as good security as this." Now, this is 
loud talk and mighty frothy withal. And it would seem as if such twaddle, without 
a shadow of financial showing to back it, ought to carry with it acompiete condemna- 
tion of this transparent game of grab. A few choice extracts trom local papers adorn 
the edges of the handbill, one of which covers a good deal of ground with the 
equivocal assertion that, ‘‘ No one institution among Farmers has accomplished as 
much."" As much what? That's our question ; and the answer is—delusion and 
fraud! If we had only this dirty looking handbill to go by (as unfortunately is the 
case of the baited farmers) we would know little enough about the Farmers Associa- 
tion ger se; but, in the light shed on the concern by its own charter and by-laws, the 











trap is revealed, as well as the bait. Members are in for ten years, and subject to 


assessment for losses and expenses during all thattime. So says the charter whose 
provisions the policyholder binds himself, by the terms of the policy, to respect, 
But the policy itself has a clause which permits cancellation upon certain conditions. 
and also says: ‘‘ And if it ever so happens that the deposit money of any member 
shall be insufficient to pay the proportion of losses and expenses of this association, for 
hoard of 


There is something of the double-shuffle about this 


the time insured, hey can withdraw, or deposit such a sum of money as the 
directors shall deem sufficicnt.”’ 
arrangement ; for, what the charter forbids, the policy seems to permit; and, as the 
policyholder accepts the contract, subject to the charter and by-laws, he would seem 
to have only a choice between the fire and the frying pan, or rather no choice at all, 
if the officers of the association see fit to fry him. If let off by cancellation the in- 
dividual policyholder may think himself lucky ; but where does it leave the others who 


“They can withdraw,” says 


are still in the trap and suppose themselves insured ? 
the policy, and this, too, just when they are most needed for assessment purposes. If 
all can ‘‘ withdraw "’ when losses impend who is to pay the losses; if the member is 
elected for ten years, as per charter, who has a right to accept his crawfish impulses 
as permissible ; or, still again, if he has agreed (see policy) to ‘‘ deposit such a sum 
of money as the directors shall deem sufficient,” why should not and may ot 
‘*such sum" be “ sufficient "’ to cover past, present and prospective assessments ? 
These are questions which somewhat complicate matters and cast a shadow over the 
good faith of these Messrs. Facing-both-ways. But until some agreement is come to 
between the charter, by-laws, policy, customer and company, it occurs to us that the 
poor farmer is in a melancholy state of mixedness. At least he should have his 
choice if he pays his money, as to whether he will be chiseled by the charter or by 
the policy; for, in default of making such election he may be harried to death by 
these schemers, at their own sweet will. Looked at from any point of view, this 
Farmers Association of Minneapolis appears to be a snare and its managers inspired, 
like Ah Sin, with intent to déceive. 

There is a miserable subterfuge perpetrated in the handbill, spoken of above, 
which only clinches the charge that intentional deception underlies this whole con- 
cern. It occurs in the cathecism, aforesaid, in the form of on imaginative answer to 
a hypothetical question, thus : ‘‘ .4—There is no object to be dishonest, as the officers 
have not the money, mor can they get it except for actual losses and expenses incurred, and 
they are responsible to you. But all of our officers are under bonds. There is also an 
insurance commission appointed by the state to examinine insurance companies and 
keep them honest."’ The ony trouble about the matter is that the law regulating the 
insurance supervision of the state expressly says that local companies, doing a farm 
business, ‘‘shall be exempt from complying with section 28, title 3, and section 3, 
title 2."' Those who will take the trouble to look these sections up will see that this 
exception practically amounts to relieving the Farmers Association and its kith from 
taxation and supervision and thus their being ‘‘ examined " and “‘ kept honest '’ be 
comes the merest myth! And sowe might gothrough this organized false pretence 
seriatim, and further prove it to be a bundle of shallow inconsistencies and entrap- 
ments. But this neither time nor space will permit. ‘That such schemes should be 
expressly exempted from interference on the part of the Minnesota insurance 
department is a sad illustration of the blinding influence of local prejudice upon 


legislators, whose province it is to protect, rather than endanger, their constituents. 





“BUSTIN IT GENTLY.” 
ARTEMUS WARD wrote a Mormon romance in which a small boy figures 
as a messenger to the wives of the moribund hero, with instructions ‘‘ to bust it to 
them gently that their old man had gone in,’ The message, we are told, was duly 
delivered, in a ‘‘ hoarse whisper.’ In a circular of the ‘ hoarse-whisper"’ variety, 
President Bennett, of the sinking Andes, has undertaken ‘‘ to bust it gently’ to his 
impoverished stockholders that their mountain had at last become a mudhill, and 
would soon become a valley. To read this production, one would imagine that Mr. 
Bennett had not yet forgiven Providence for upsetting all his air castles and man 
traps into the fire at Chicago and elsewhere. There is, to be sure, a prolonged 
wail about the discomfited manager's way of putting the thing, but over all is to be 
noticed that old cock-of-the-walk lordliness and assumption which has always 
marked Mr. Bennett's proclamations. He tells his mourning stockholders, as if 
they hadn't good cause to know it full well, that last year was ‘' the most disastrous 
ever known.” He might have excepted the present year, in this case, in view of 
the near approach of the final disaster now overshadowing them. ‘Then Mr. Ben- 
nett sends his memory back a century or so, and tells these poor sufferers that there 
hasn't been such a time ‘‘since 1772,"' as if this circumstance should compensate 
them for seeing their stock touch bottom with a bump. He charges it all upon low 
rates and demoralized competition, and with equal candor and simplicity, (but by 
an unintentional literary /afsus,) he confesses that ‘during such a season it has 
been impossible for the Andes to escape ifs share of the responsibilt/y in the univer- 
sal disaster." As it is notorious that no company did more than the Andes, and 
that no underwriter did more than Mr. Bennett, to invite all this disaster, such an 
admission comes with a very good grace—albeit somewhat late and quite uninten- 
tional. The circular goes on to tell how the company paid out $939,000 upon 170 
claims at Chicago, almost all of the risks being in cemeteries and stone quarries. 
Nothing is said about the $50,000 lines on brewery risks, and the $10,000 and 
$20,000 repeatedly put at risk on fancy specials. Mr. Bennett next proceeds to 
slander all the other companies by saying that, while the Andes went in for adwanc- 
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ing premiums, the ‘‘ leading companies of the country '' would not unite with us in 


improving the occasion."’ This bold piece of assertion beats anything Mr. Bennett 
ever before ‘‘ got off,”’ and certainly he ought to feel relieved. Following up this 
shot at his more successful rivals, he says: ‘‘ Single-handed it is difficult to work 
out such issues successfully.’’ The remainder of the circular consists mainly of 
some turgid remarks of the Massachusetts commissioner, in his last report, about 
the losses of last year; and, as the final cure, we have this remarkable sentence, 
which, in the light of what everybody knows about the stock jobbing of the direct- 
ors, the discontent of stockholders and the mal-administration of officers, appears 
to us to be about the coolest thing we ever saw : ‘‘ Harmony has prevailed in the 
board of directors ; the stockholders have sustained the company with great unani- 
mity; and the superintendent, secretary, adjuster, special agents, and officers have 
performed their duties with marked ability and zeal.” 
And thus the stockholders have had it ‘‘ busted to them gently 





, ____ ———— 


HOW IS THIS? 


THE treasurer of the state of Illinois, having extorted from one of the 
life companies of that state a fee of one-tenth of one per cent per annum for 
holding in his custody the securities of the company, his right to do so was 
questioned and his authority demanded. The reply of the official was an admis- 
sion that the law neither permitted nor contemplated any charge, but that the 


custody of the securities involved extra labor and expense. He assumed that the 


deposits were made for the benefit of the companies instead of for the benefit of 
the public, and indulges in an unmannerly fling of this sort at the companies 
‘‘The treasurer is not supposed to support those [insurance] institutions, nor to 


use his personal funds for their benefit Nor, he might have added, does anybody 


} 


‘*suppose"’ he could if he would, or would if he could. He says the fee of one- 


tenth of one per cent was fixed after consultation with the governor and auditor, 


and also affirms that no part of the money sticks to his fingers. The treasurer 


taunts the company making the inquiry, as the first which ever questioned or found 
fault with the little game. Upon the whole we must consider this as the revelation 
of a very discreditable performance carried on in the name of a great state. Com- 
pelling deposits and then charging for their custody is a new feature of state finan- 
ciering 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, TREASURER'S OFFICE, 
SPRINGFIELD, Fuly 17, 1872 

VAN H. Hicains, Eso, V. P. /nternational Life Ins. Co. of Chicago, Ill 


DEAR SiR: In response to your favor of the 16th desiring to know by what law or 
authority | charge the International Life insurance company one-tenth per cent per 
annum for expenses incurred in holding the securities of that company, I beg to say 
that under the law certain duties are imposed upon the treasurer for the benefit of 
life insurance companies, which involves extra labor and extra expense, for which 
the state makes no provision. The treasurer is not supposed to support those in- 
sti:utions nor to use his personal funds for their benefit. On the contrary, it has 
always been the custom to charge the expense incurred for the benefit of individu- 
als or associations, or corprations, to those individuals, or associations and corpora- 
tions, and not to the state. The charge of one-tenth per cent per annum on the 
securities held for the benefit of life insurance companies was fixed by me after full 
consultation with the governor and auditor who approved of the charge, excepting 
that the governor thought it very low. This charge is not made for my benefit. 
No penny of this money comes to mé either directly or indirectly. It is simply to 
meet expense actuaily incurred in protecting and holding these securities. The 
International is the first insurance company which has ever questioned the right to 
charge or found any fault with the amount charged. 

Verv respectfully, 
ERASTUS N. BATES 


(Signed, ) 





AVAILABILITY IN TWO ATTITUDES. 


CINCINNATI fire companies obviously emulate Orator Puff in having two 
tones to their voice, as regards their views of what are “‘ available assets.'’ As between 
their sworn returns to the auditor of Hamilton.county, and their displayed public 
announcements, there is a chasm of discrepancy which it is difficult either to 
fathom or bridge. ‘Take, for example, the returns of these companies of net taxa- 
ble assets, on April 8, and compare them with the amounts reported to the insur- 
ance department and the public as assets, and this discrepancy seems very deep 
Government 
bonds, sums due for outstanding losses, and the necessary re-insurance réserve on 


and wide. By law certain items are exempt from taxation, namely 
unexpired policies. A liberal construction of the law, in their own interest, has 
made customary, however, the wholesale deduction of all other items which do not 
represent convertible securities and cash actually in hand; and thus unpaid premi- 
ums, interest, and that convenient subterfuge, ‘‘ other property,’ are candidly 
erased from the record of ‘‘ available assets,” so far as taxation is concerned. But, 
meanwhile, they are none the less available for advertising purposes. The auditor, 
however, occasionally asserts himself where the attempted imposition happens to 
be altogether too thin ; as, for example, in the case of the Andes, which had no 
taxable assets to speak of, or at least to swear to, but which the auditor assessed at 
$131,258. Still, notwithstanding the exercise of this prerogative, all that the Cin- 
cinnati companies paid taxes upon this year is as follows ; 

Available assets of Cincinnati fire companies (less government bonds, unpaid 
losses and re-insurance) as per sworn returns to the auditor of Hamilton county, 


Ohio, including corrections by board of equalization, compared with sworn returns 
of gross assets to Ohio insurance department : 
Gross Asset 


; Taxable Assets Fan. 1, 1872, 
ay {pri 8, 1872. ” excluding 
Stock Notes 
I 20 bn daece ca eeeen nae $67,488 $114 658 
Andes ‘ Fae Rech ee ae Bee 131,258 1,733.67: 
MS Shack varcensaredasEeiaseuset wes 181,714 781,757 
PS S056 teens eI prigen cia Seed Rakin aie 78.490 123,758 
SE ere rr tre oe OS ers PONE 20,606 75,704 
CNN 6a eas eulnseabvavocnes +e : 6,276 171,634 
RAE tS ass waranescce ss a aera 10,542 60,373 
Commercial........ Rhee are er ns ee ee 17,894 160,152 
Cincinnati Equitable..............scissecees 61,230 231,872 
EMRE 45:5 090-0: Foon aad oitaca ee hme ome eae 47,092 130.391 
| SAS Sure ee eee 9,492 72,044 
DEO Cac vatcaccccheeaweyeuse es eaes 29,056 _309,720 
eee bat 2,442 No return. 
SE ci candied ces ean tans eat as ei eekeks 31.716 212,540 
Farmers Shs wien soit y wae wp ae Kee MAE 24.932 52,015 
ere ee dealt 21,342 624,393 
RAR Dies cnchers Gicpennetios ike s Gk aRON 1,262 172,616 
eer eeT Creer Lénenedannaes 1,442 138,242 
Merchants and Manufacturers...........-.- 47,738 270,218 
BN WO oss cis sce scan ceesen SRP Res 9 28,740 116,919 
SERB ee a eee eer ee ero 10,452 134,642 
Peoples .... ney ‘ scale teiasetigte ie 500 42,427 
cc. RRR Sate ee eR ie ae 197,616 793,699 
Tobacco.. Pas stale Petes reer ee 650 No return 
J ae Pai Pe anda hens ate ale 32,480 126,466 
NS cs diva cantina nines 176 158,805 
WI 0. cs do eicea sich veep eneteweticy 1,032 22,935 
BME: citens mes vausteeaserereee .. $1,064,108 $6,931,864 


Thus it will be seen that assets reported under oath as of the ‘‘actual value 


of nearly $7,000,000 underwent a shrinkage of 84 per cent in three months, and 
became worth for taxable purposes only $1,000,000 or so. Of course, while ready 
to make most liberal allowance for such investments and items as are legally and 
properly exempt, it can hardly be seriously supposed that the aggregate of such 
exemptions will amount to nearly $6,000,000, or six sevenths of all the assets pre 

viously reported and still announced as available for the protection of the public 
We submit the query whether it is not time, in the light of such figures, to either 
assess and collect these taxes with some regard to the equities of the case, or else 
exempt the insurance companies of Ohio from taxation altogether 





OPEN DOORS, GENTLEMEN! 
IT is the sense of the national board, as expressed by the exeeutive com- 
mittee, that the proceedings of the various local boards should be considered confiden- 
tial and that the views of members on subjects discussed should not be divulged, except 
by consent of the entire membership. Upon general principles this appears to be a 
very proper regulation ; but practically it is the sheerest nonsense. Underwriters 
are not, and can never become, the embodiments of any such freemasonry as will 
permit extra judicial ruling of this sort. Unless it is admitted that insurance offi- 
cers and agents are really in league together against the property-owner,—which of 
course is out of the question—there is no reason why all that a local board says and 
does should not be as free as air to everybody. Moreover, we feel satisfied that 
even the appearance of secresy will have an unfortunate, reactionary effect. Ifthe 
‘‘ confidential 
fall short of its mark and only put a dangerous weapon in their hands 


’ theory is aimed at non-members of the various boards, it will surely) 
No under 
writers’ board ever yet succeeded in keeping its proceedings secret, nor ever will 
The New York ‘‘ ku-klux " clique came nearer to doing it than any other body eve 
did, and yet the insurance brokers on the street always knew all they wanted to 
know (and often a good deal more) about the doings of their destroyers, very soon 
after a meeting adjourned. As to the utility or practicability of enforcing secresy 
upon members of local boards, there can be but one opinion and that an intensely 
adverse opinion. 








SUGAR-HOUSE RISKS. 
THE destruction of two large sugar refineries in last month, one in New 
York and the other in Boston, will have the effect to give pause to underwriters of that 
class of risks. These two establishments were insured for $526, 306, and each did its best 
keep up the traditional incident of total loss. Here we have something definite to 
figure upon, as to the profit or loss of underwriting sugar refineries ; and, putting 
these figures alongside of those given in a paragraph published in our August issue 
an approximate estimate may be made. Allowing that 13 refineries have been 
burned during the last ten years, costing the companies say $2,700,000, it is safe to 
say that 50 refineries in the country during that period have been paying an aver- 
age gross premium annually of $5,000 each (or $2,500,000 in ten years) for insur- 
ance. This is probably as favorably as we can put the case truthfully, and the 
result, we must admit, is a large loss to the underwriters. 
paid out at least $2,700,000 on risks which (deducting commissions and expenses, say 
25 per cent) have not come within $800,000 of paying the money back, and 
this, too, taking ten years asthe testing time. Possibly as we go farther back the case 


For the companies have 
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would not be much bettered, in view of the fact that there were not formerly so 
many of these establishments, in proportion to the number destroyed, as there have 
been of late years. On the whole, therefore, (now that two more have been burned, ) 
we doubt the profitableness of these risks at present rates, even if a company could 
get a full line on them all. 

We are not surprised to learn that the new light thrown upon this class of risks by 
recent fires has not only had the effect to advance the rates, but has led some care- 
ful underwriters to eschew them altogether. The disposition now appears to be to 
get back to the minimum rate of 24 per cent, and several instances have come to 
our knowledge where companies have cancelled all the sugar refinery risks on their 
books. In one instance, these cancellations have swept off as many as fifteen or 
sixteen risks. Of 
possibly may have the effect to revive their former notion of forming a 
But the offset to such a project is the certainty 


ourse the result of such action will be felt by the refiners, and 
mutual com- 
pany for their comn 


that what has proved unprofitable to the insurance companies as a body will not 


10N pre ytection 


prove a promising venture for a single office 





WANTED—‘ MORE SUCH STOCK.” 

WHEN the two tenders of the Andes were in process of organization, there 
was a systematic subsidizing of the press in behalf of the new enterprise and in eulogy 
of the old. 
loudly sung in its honor last year have a peculiar piquancy just now. 


In the light of the recent disemboweling of the Andes, some of the pzens 
We can all 
remember that terrific onslaught of Bennettiana made upon the readers of The 
Cincinnati Inquirer on August 19, 1871, and afterwards avalanched upon the entire 
community in every form of republication. A longand tedious puff of the Andes 
and the men who got it up served to introduce a specious and well-baited appeal for 
subscriptions to Amazon and Triumph stock. Perhaps the loudest and most effect- 
ive argument in this appeal was that which referred to the ‘‘ splendid dividend "’ paid 
by the Andes ‘‘ inher first year,’’ and the clearly false statement that ‘‘ her nearly 
one thousand stockholders are calling, like ‘Oliver Twist’ for more such stock."’ It 
may be by this time some of these hypothetical Oliver Twists have found out that 
they would prefer /ess rather than ‘‘ more such stock." For even those who had 
enough at 100 and too much at 150 appear to be just as badly burdened,‘and all the 


more anxious to lighten the load now that the stuff has dropped to 25 





A 


engineering 


DAILY remarks, that “perhaps the most remarkable 
feat now in progress is the crossing of the Andes by the Lima and 


paper 


Oroya railroad. The work is being accomplished by the Cholos Indians, they be- 


ing the only workmen who can endure the rarity of the atmosphere at this elevation 


for a prolonged period Which is no doubt all true, as a fact in physics; but to 
our notion a still more ‘‘ remarkable feat was the ‘‘ crossing of the Andes" by the 


Amazon and Triumph re-insurance juggle. Without detracting from the powers of 
endurance shown by those Cholos Indians, we will give odds upon the superior 
ability of the Cincinnati engineer to endure the rarity of the financial atmosphere, at 
whatever elevation and for however prolonged a period. The same authority speaks 
of this feat of crossing the Andes as done by means of a tunnel 3,000 feet long, 
This only adds force to the 


at an altitude of 15,000 feet and amid perpetual snow. 


similitude; for not to mention any other peculiarities of the tunneling of the Cin- 
cinnatti Andes, one cannot help thinking the perpetual snow above mentioned a 
perfect Geyser compared with Bennett's own coolness, or the seats of ice upon which 


he has fastened his frozen stockholders. 





THE subject of taxing the premium note assets of the Connecticut 
life companies was finally set at rest by the legislature of that state on the eve of its 
adjournment. After numerous hearings in which both sides of the question were 
exhaustively argued, the committee presented majority and minority reports, leaving 
the matter in a woful muddle for legislative decision. The debate was protracted 
and full of exciting episodes. Both of the interested parties, with their respective 
allies of the third house, were alike earnest and laborious. But, as in the case of 
Mrs. Partington and the rising ocean, the temptation to tax overbore all opposition, 
and the companies were badly beaten. 
argument an only repeat our oft-expressed opinion that Connecticut can 
scarcely afford, even as a matter of pure self-interest, to oppress the great insurance 
corporations, whose character, credit, influence and wealth have done more for the 
state than any other single interest or industry within its boundaries. And, now 
that New Haven has vented its spite on Hartford by securing the taxation of the 


life companies, it may not be amiss to put the fire companies on their guard, lest 


The subject being now outside the pale of 


we c 


their victimization shall come next in order. 





THE law of Illinois is so worded as to permit (by its silence) state 
officers to receive unlimited commissions upon the advertising patronage given out 
by certain officials under provisions which compel advertisements to be inserted in 
Springfield and Chicago papers. In the insurance department alone of the state 
auditor's office this advertising patronage amounts to a sum little short of $20,000 





per annum, the commissions on which by a reasonable estimate would come to 
$5,000 a year. And 


help thinking that, considering the service rendered, such payment is exceptional and 


This, it will be admitted, is quite a plum while we cannot 
excessive, we see no reason why the auditor should be censured for acc¢ pting emolu- 
ments which are not interdicted by law, nor in any sense a burden upon either the 


insurance companies or the state. The proper way to meet the case is, obviously, 
When the thing is forbir 


meanwhile 


through a legislative amendment to the law itself. Iden. it 
but of 
parties who are straddling the high moral hobby would not under similar cir- 


may be well enough to denounce it; we doubt if some the 


cumstances do just what Auditor Lippincott has been doing. And if the newspapers 
compete for this patronage, and in view of its value offer a commission without a 
complaint, we are not able to see how the matter becomes the business of outside 
them go to the 


parties. But if these moral censors want the thing reformed, let 


legislature, and not merely bark themselves hoarse. 





A GooD Methodist brother, whom Satan has enmeshed temporarily 
(we trust) in the toils of the National Life, of Chicago, waxes warm in his affection 
for that co-duperative concern. Hear him 


Bo.ivar, Polk Co., Mo 


National Life Insurance Co., of Chicago 

GENTLEMEN—I have not forgotten your dues. I herewith send the $5, etc., and 
am happy to say my health was never better. I weigh 20 lbs more than ever before 
I owe it in part to your company and to our departed brother, McKee, by whom I 
was induced to insure. I feel better, and less care about the future of my family. | 
can find the means to meet my dues while you and my associates take my risks I 
wish every Methodist minister would ‘ go and do likewise.’ Any man can if he 
will. I hope you will maintain your fair name. 

The most sensible thing in the above is the snapper at the end. And yet it 
hardly comports with consistency for our gushing friend to credit to the Chicago 
‘‘ better health, 
blissful things, while at the same time he gives loud expression to a hope which is 


concern his his ‘‘ 20 Ibs more "’ of adipose tissue and all those other 


evidently born of fear and distrust. But as every intelligent man agrees with 


Elizur Wright in believing ‘‘ co-duperative "’ the only ‘‘ fair name "' for these vile 


frauds, we may safely promise our good brother that in this view the National, of 


Chicago, is pretty sure to ‘‘ maintain " this particular ‘' fair name. And it is just 


such Stigginses as the writer of the above that the company depends upon to work 
its way into the pockets of the poor and ignorant. 





or murder, last June, at Bridge- 
life 
knock-down argument was an offer 


CAPTAIN Colvocoresses, whose suicide 


port, propounded a conundrum worth $195,coo to some twenty offices 
procured his insurance through an agent whose 
to divide commissions to the extent of ten per cent. As admitted by this agent, 
that was what weakened him.’ If the liability of the companies is finally estab- 
lished, or a compromise affected, they will probably take the same view, and 
complain that ‘‘ that was what weakened ‘hem It needs very little argument to 
prove that a man whois led into a $200,000 line of life insurance mainly by an offer 
of ro per cent of the agent's commissions could hardly be a proper subject. But, 
be this as it may, it is obvious enough that here was a pretty plain ilustration of the 
demoralizing influence of dividing commissions. Here is just what the agent is 
reported to have said: ‘‘ It was outside of my experience to get a man as easy as | 
had worked him thus far, for I did not talk insurance at all; it seemed to be simply 
the fact that he could save ten per cent, and my conviction at the time was that that 
was what weakened him."' To our notion there is something about this admission 
which is quite suggestive; but we refrain from comment lest injustice should be 


done. 





MR. SIMON WEIL, of New York, seems born to blister the insurance 


companies. He has just burned out again—the third time since 1870—this time 
with $45,000 insurance, and claiming a total loss. 
not conclusive as to the actual liability of the companies, and, if more than one- 
eighth of the sum finds its way into his pockets, he will make money, as usual, by 


There was a time, and not so many years ago, either, when those 


The man's c/zim, however, was 


his misfortune ! 
New York underwriters who kept abreast of the times could turn to a little book 
and learn whom not to insure. If every company would compile its experience in 
paying repeated losses to one person, and if this experience could be collated for 
the general benefit, we imagine that a good many thousand dollars might be saved 
ina year. Putting too many eggs into one basket is always a bad business, but to 
keep putting them in, after repeated breakages, seems to us a great deal worse. 
We do not allege that a man's burning out several times is presumptive proof of 
anything ; by no manner of means. We only know that it doesn't pay underwriters 


to hanker after that sort of risks. 





For ways that are dark, in insurance legislation, commend us to the 
state of Alabama. Last December an act was passed by the legislature of that 
state under the taking title of ‘‘an act to encourage investments of money within 
the state by life insurance companies of other or foreign state The real signifi 
cance of the law was defily concealed under a mass of variegated verbiage, but its 
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whole point is the exemption from taxation in that state of the Life Association of 
America, while all the other-state companies are somewhat grievously burdened 
The bill referred to was introduced and put through by a legislator (who was also 
an agent of the Life Association) without the knowledge of the state insurance offi- 
cial and, it is said, at railroad speed. The peculiar features of southern state legis- 
lation, of late, have been such as to open a wide door for just such special and 
one-sided enactments as the one referred to, but it occurs to us to question the 
ultimate value of this sort of legislation to the company undertaking to obtain it. 
The thing has a smack of humbug and trickery which will not win in the end, and, 
however successful temporarily, is essentially disgraceful 





THE Cincinnati Gazette, whose pious editor must share with J. B. 
Bennett the odium of having duped several hundred silly stockholders of the Andes, 
thius puffed that company and put its poor stockholders asleep in its issue of Novem- 
ber 28, 1871: : 

‘‘ The history of no other company ever established can show such great results 
achieved in such a short time, and these the results of ifs ow officers, its own plan, its 
own manner of doing business. 

Precisely! only the conscientious creature who gushed as above must have for- 
gotten all about the infamous Morrisof New York which ‘' achieved " about the same 
‘* results of i¢#s own officers, 7#s own 


‘‘ results "' in almost as short a time, and as the 


plan and 7¢s own manner of doing business If effect ever followed cause, as mat- 
ter of necessity and legitimacy, the failure of the Morris and the ruin of the Andes 
were simply the most natural sequences of recklessness and jobbery. Without hav- 
ing the least idea of so doing, that Cincinnati sanctity who edits The Gazette has 
told an immense amount of truth in foretelling the great results which were bound 
to follow the gyrations of Mr. Bennett. 
decent members of the profession, that nobody desires to infringe upon Bennett's 


And we may safely assume, in behalf of the 


patent “ plan "’ of destroying insurance companies and ‘‘ bleeding "' his friends 





THE recent recurrence of elevator frauds in Chicago, after quite a 
long intermission, suggests our referring underwriters (who have proverbially short 
memories) to certain articles published in THE SPECTATOR of October, 1869, Jan- 
uary, 1870, and January, 1871, wherein are discussed the Toledo, Buftalo and Chicago 
elevator swindles of former days. And we may as well urge the leading members 
of the proression to take some steps towards protecting the companies from any 


more of these outrageous impositions. It occurs to us that a simple way out of the 


trouble would be to make the insured stand sponsor for the honesty of the ware- 
houseman by voiding the policy in case of fraud on the part of the latter. For why 
should the insurance companies any longer consent to stand in the breach between 
a lot of desperate speculators and a still more desperate, because dishonest, ware- 
houseman ? insurance, 
without compelling the company to insure the honesty and conservatism of those 


There is a sufficient amount of risk inherent in elevator 


who control the elevators. And it is time that underwriters separated the two haz 


ards in some effectual way 





A MELBOURNE (Australia) paper made, recently, a sharp dissection 
of the statement of the Liverpool and London and Globe insurance company—the 
result being to make $160,000 the actual residuum after providing for all liabilities 


except re-insurance. And then came the query whether the company could close 


up and re-insure without making a ‘‘call"’ for the £500,000 required for re-iusur 
ance. The writer accepts the axiom that '‘low rates mean bad security,"’ and, as 
the L. L. and G. advertises in Australia to ‘'do business on lower terms than any 


But the remarkable 
point is that such freedom of criticism should break out in a British colony. Begin- 
ning thus at the edge of the circle, who knows but that the spirit of inquiry may in 


other office," he seems disposed to put this and that together. 


time push its probe into the very centre ? We may yet see Liverpool and London, 
as well as the rest of the Globe, asserting the prerogative of looking before leaping 


into the recesses of this mysterieus financial chasm 





With- 


out stopping to discuss the propriety of the term, we may express the opinion, that 


BALTIMORE is exercised over what is termed a water famine. 
unless the Monumental city bestirs itself to secure a sufficient water supply, it will 
be a very safe precaution on the part of insurance companies either to withdraw 
It 


absurdly low ; 


from that city, or advance the rates of premium on insurance is notorious, that 


for years the rates received in Baltimore have been averaging not 


more than half the rates current in New York, for example. To continue the issu- 


ing of policies a tthese ridiculous rates in the face of insufficient water facilities would 


be a very serious blunder for underwiters to perpetrate just now, when the public 
need to be taught the importance of doing their full share ‘n protecting property 
fi fire. 





A RESPECTED correspondent states that the paragraph in our last 


issue referring to the ‘‘ decapitation" of certain members by the Chicago board 





was slightly erroneous. The facts in the case were that five genilemen who had 
signed the constitution, before the establishment of a tariff of rates had been con- 
templated, interpreted the subsequent action upon the tarift as voiding the original 
compact of membership, and so announced their withdrawal. 
waited upon by a committee, they adhered to their decision and declined to either 
remain or become members of the board. It was then that their names were 
stricken from the roll, and a circular was issued to that effect. With the highest 
regard for these seceding members, however, we must assume that the Chicago 


When courteously 


board would be an aimless and useless aftair if it did not establish a tariff of rates 
and do its best to maintain the same. We may add that our information was 
derived from a published report of the proceedings of the board, found in a Chicago 


daily paper, and apparently having the sanction of the board, 





UNDERWRITERS, whatever their political belief, will find abundant 
cause for solicitude amid the excitements of the pending presidential canvass. And 
it will be remarkable if, during the coming three months, the number of fires is not 
larger than usual at the corresponding season of the year. Political enthusiasm 
with its crazy accompaniments of torches, lanterns, tar-barrels and fire-water, must 
cost underwriters a good deal of money. Whichever candidate they want elected, 
the companies will not care to contribute to the expenses of the campaign in just 
this way. 
usual vigilance all along the line and something pretty effective in the way of 
What the normal hazard, 
political hazards superadded, thereto, we have a presentiment that the Grant and 


But they will have to do it, and quite liberally, too, unless there is un 


preventive organization. with and the moral and 


Greeley business is going to make things very warm for the insurance companies 
Where cure is out of the question, prevention is all the better ! 





THE Colvocoresses case—wherein, it will be remembered, a naval 
captain of that name lost or took (whichever it may be) a life insured for $195,500 
at Bridgeport, Conn., 
An able review of the entire affair and its connections appeared in The Hartford 
Courant, of August 5, from which it pretty clearly appears that the man committed 


last June—is still the subject of considerable speculation. 


suicide, upon a premeditated and deeply studied plan, with the view of bringing 
his insurance policies to a quick maturity. The whole history of the procurement 
of the insurance and the subsequent conduct of the deceased seems consistent wit! 
the suspicion which arcse as soon as the event occurred, and we must confess that 
except in respect of those policies which suicide does not void, the companies have 
both right and reason on their side in wanting to be sure of their liability before 
enriching the family of a scheming self-murderer. 





A CORRESPONDENT inquires how the receiver of a certain bankrupt 
New York fire company can declare two dividends, several months apart in date, 
and yet write to a creditor that he has *‘ 
assets, but is awaiting the instructions of the court.’ 
that THE SPECTATOR must have been mistaken in announcing that the dividends 


not yet paid out a dollar of the company’s 
Our anxious inquirer assumes 


had been declared. Our statement was based upon the receiver's own legal notices ; 
and, if creditors have not received any money, these publications by the receiver 
were virtually a fraud. Inasmuch as the court gives the authority to declare divi- 
dends, it would seem hardly necessary for the receiver to have to wait for instruc- 
tions to pay them. It is possible that the return-premium question has come in to 
muddle the matter; but, if so, why be in such a hurrv to announce dividends whose 


payment is estopped in advance ? 





ONE of the Chicago papers in reviewing the recently published Illinois 
insurance report sums up as follows: ‘‘ Altogether, the report shows that our insu- 
rance laws heretofore have been far more in the interest of the 
of the companies than of the nominally insured. 


may be accepted as a statement of fact. 


speculative officers 
With some little discount this 
But what a pity that the discovery came so 
A little less pigheadedness on the part of the people, who really acted as it 


late 


they rather liked being gouged and gulled by insurance speculators, might have 
THE SPECTATOR, in almost 
issue for the past three years, made fearless exposure of the bogus companies and 
But 
the displayed advertisements and venal puffs of the daily papers carried the day 


against truth and sense 


prevented this effusion of very useless tears. every 


scheming promoters who were sapping the 'ife'of Chicago property-owners. 





THE Chicago National Loan and Trust company, composed of Smith 
brothers and family, evidently like to do business ona liberal margin. This inter- 
esting concern held on deposit over $300,000 of the assets of the bankrupt State 
Fire, and then bought from J. Bradner Smith a quantity of the company’s cer- 


tificates of indebtedness at a low figure. The next step in order was to charge up 


these certificates on the books of the bank against the company’s funds held on 
deposit 


This was done at a price which paid a profit of $200,000 on the 
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cost of the certificates! The whole transaction covered a period of only twenty 
days, and, leaving its moral features out of the question, might be looked upon as a 
neat speculation. But the matter, unfortunately for the schemers, got into court 
one day, and has had a pretty thorough newspaper ventilation. Result,—misery to 


the Smith family 





THERE is a foreshadowing of something wrong in the American 
Fire (formerly Plate Glass) of Jersey City, N. J., if we may judge from the fre- 
quent inquiries at this office as to the value of the company’s stock as a collateral. 
Numcrous parties have been offered the stock, in barter, on terms which would 


And 


the number of such attempted trades of which knowledge has reached us compels 


bring the price of the shares down to4o or 50 per cent of their nominal value 
the inference that somebody is trying to get outside the trap at somebody's else 
expense. We have other gooa reasons to believe that the company lacks some of 
the chief elements which can alone commend an insurance company to public con- 


fidence. We hear that the company is very dilatory in settling its losses. 





A STATE agent of one of the ambitious new-light western fire com- 
panies gets himself bepuffed in a local paper for having issued a policy covering 
railroad property the premium upon which came to $1,224. He will probably issue 
checks the other way, applicable to this contract, for several times this sum before 
he gets through this year. Underwriters are too apt to forget that when railroad 
companies pay for insurance they do it with a view to make money by it and do 
heir ciphering accordingly. 
} 


Moreover they generally find their insurance account 


profitable; which doesn't indicate a happy result for those who insure them. For 


both parties cannot claim to pocket a profit 





THAT female fire bug in Hartford who tried to set her boarding- 


house in order for the insurance companies to pay for, as heretofore mentioned in 


THE SPECTATOR, has been tried and acquitted—on the ground of insanity! In 


other words, because she was doing a losing business and poured kerosene oil all 
over her carpets and then set fire thereto, while fifty or sixty people were asleep in 
the house, merely to turn the whole concern into ashes and money, she must have 


been insane! This is very thin; but then the woman was a pretty and interesting 


widow and all that; only she forgot what St. Paul said—that it was better to marry 


than to burn. But what must we think of that Hartford jury ? 





NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


CONVENTION OF IOWA AND NEBRASKA STATE AND SPECIAL 
AGENTS. 
A CONVENTION of the state, special and general fire agents in Iowa and 


Nebraska was held at Des Moines on July 24 and 25. A number of leading com- 
panies were represented, although we regret the omission of several names which 
The only New England company 


represented was the A®tna, of Hartford, and only three New York offices had 


we should expect to see recorded in the list. 
delegates in attendance. This may have been owing to the fact, as stated in the 
official report, that the meeting was held ‘‘ pursuant to a verda/ call heretofore 
made "’ and confined to ‘‘ various general, state, special and supervising fire agent 

present in Des Moines 
and impromptu mode of improvising an underwriters’ union for two large states, 


Without stopping to remark upon this somewhat arbitrary 
pping ; 


we are nevertheless disposed to concede that the proceedings of those present, as 
reported, were, in the main, up to the orthodox standard and entirely in harmony 
with the national board. 

The convention resolved itself into the ljowa and Nebraska Board of Fire Under- 
writers, adopted a skeleton constitution and by-laws, and elected the following gen- 
tlemen as officers of the new union : 

President—|. O. Wilson, Franklin insurance company. 

Secretary—Robert S. Innes, State insurance company, Des Moines. 

Executive Committee—James Plaister, Aitna insurance company ; 
tenden, North British and Mercantile insurance company; F. J. 
tinental insurance company, New York. 


H. N. Chit- 
Cressy, Con- 


The o! ject of the association is specifically defined to be ‘' to see that the require- 


ments of the national board are carried out in these states."' The circular formally 


adopted by the convention, after full discussion, and which was ordered to be sent 
to all fire agents in lowa and Nebraska, embodies the decisions arrived at, and we 


therefore quote from it. After a brief statement of the necessities of the situation 


the circular says: 


It is therefore expected by the members of this board that you will immediately 
aid in the organization of a local board in your place, and unite with the same, if 
you have not already done so 
“ Local boards are expected to fix their own rates and rules. Violation of either of 
the following will be followed by prompt removal of the agent: 

1. Refusal to assist in the organization of a local board or to unite therewith. 

2. Writing a risk at less than board rates 

3. Dividing commissions, directly or indirectly, with the assured. 

4. Writing risks for a term of less than one year, except at short tariff rates. 
Rates on grain to be same as building. 








5. Retaining the agency of any company not a member of the board, or which 
is writing at less than board rates 

6. Attempting to create or foster local prejudices against any 
local 


member of a 


board, or in any way injuring his influence, or unfairly securing 
business. 
rhen follow several resolutions adopted by the convention, providing that all 


cases of malpractice, misrepresentation and undercutting shall be reported at head 
quarters; that local agents must unite in forming and sustaining local boards, and 
must endure decapitation for demoralizing practices; that in wri ing outside risks 
the tariff of the particular locality must be respected ; that mill risks must be covered 
and and that no insurance should be 
Another 
resolution expresses the opinion that the underwriting interests of the west require 


by specific policies and no longer blanketed ; 
placed in outside companies not complying with the laws of the state 


the appointment of a representative of the national board to reside in Chicago or 
St. Louis. 
various companies doing business in the two states 


It was also recommended that a uniform fire policy be adopted by the 


CONVENTION OF PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS 


THE general and special fire insurance agents of Pennsylvania met in convention 
constitution and code 
Wm 
Goodrich, vice-president; Wm. Muir, secretary and treasurer ; 


at Harrisburg on July ro, and effected an organization. A 
of by-laws were adopted, and the following officers were elected 
president; W. C 
Thompson Derr, E 


Buehler, 


Brent Swearingen and Henry W. Brown, executive committee. 

By order of the convention the state was subdivided into districts, with a view 2 
facilitate the systematic supervision and regulation of fire insurance interests, and 
six committees, composed of two persons each, were appointed to the oversight of 
the six districts thus formeri 

Resolutions were adopted requesting the co-operation of all companies having 
agencies in the state; denouncing the pernicious practice of writing long-term pol- 
icies on other than dwelling risks ; requiring the previous approval of the district 
and executive committees of the new association to all local tariffs; fixing ten 
annual premiums as the minimum rate for perpetual policies; limiting the rate of 
commission to 15 per cent., and then substituting a resolution of inquiry as to the 


authority for meddling with the matter; and, finally, directing the secretary to 


make the formation of the state board known by means of a circular addressed to 
all local agents in the state. The salary of the secretary was fixed at $200, and the 
board adjourned subject to the call of the executive committee 

Although a number cf the leading companies of the country, perhaps it would 
be proper to say all of them, were represented in this convention by men second to 


none in ability and experience, we can but regret that only twenty-four companies 
could realize the importance of promptly co-operating in the shaping of this wise 
movement. Moreover, we do not understand why there were only five 


Etna, no Hartford 


Pennsylva- 
nia companies represented ; nor why 
The 
sent six delegates out of the twenty 


with the exception of the 


office put in appearance ompanies comprising the Underwriters’ Agency 


who were in attendance, which indicates the 
interest felt by that enterprising institution in the success of the new board, and 
the 


upon gentlemen connected with that quartette of progressive companies 


almost justifies the conferring of a controlling power in executive committee 
But we 
presume little time will be lost in bringing into the new Pennsylvania state board 
all that it may require of members and enthusiasm to make it one of the right 
arms of the national board in working out the redemption of the profession and 


the business of fire underwriting 


rHE PHGENIX MUTUAL 
THE Phoenix Mutual L.ife has seemed to know little or nothing about the depression 
and torpor which have overcast the business of life insurance for the past year or 
two. Instead of going behindhand in its transactions, as many of the companies 
confessedly have, the Phoenix actually did more business in 1871 than in 1870, and, 
so far as the current year's business goes, the company has no reason for complaint. 
[THE SPECTATOR has said so much on the subject of depressing influences in life 
insurance and their effect, that it is quite refreshing to change the topic to some- 
thing on the other side. And it seems impossible to doubt that, afier all, the 
contrasts between companies and their successes are resolvable into the simple 
proposition that management makes all this difference. Why one company drops 
behind, while its rival shoots forward; why one becomes distrusted or unpopular, 
while this or that competitor steps right into the vacant place—these questions are 
answered when the management is brought under the critical microscope. It is upon 
this principle that we account for the exceptional success of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
at a crucial period in life insurance history. And this success is accounted for by the 
exceptionally good officership of the company. The gentlemen at the helm under- 
stand their business; they know what they are trying to do, and, which is more, 
they know just how to doit. By the last statement of the company, its asse's were 
shown to amount to $7,356,967.28 and, after allowing for a re-insurance reserve 
computed at 4 per cent, there remained a surplus as to policyholders of nearly 
$900,000. Of course, the security of such a company’s contracts could not be o. her 
than unquestionable, and, when such undoubted solvency is re-inforced by complete 
administrative ability, the only result possible is entire success. The total income 
of the Phoenix Mutual in 1871 was $3,135,756.14, and of this sum $1,330,506 go found 


its way back to the policyholders in dividends, loss claims and surrender values. It 
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will thus be seen that the Phoenix holds a prominent place among the leading life 
companies of the country, and so long as the company continues to enjoy its present 
advantages of official management we have no fear of any diminution of its popu- 


larity or progress 


DEATH OF COLONEL VALENTINE, OF HARTFORD 


A PROMINENT and useful man has been lost to life insurance circles by the sad 
death of Colonel H. E. Valentine, superintendent of agencies of the Hartford 
Life and Annuity. Colonel Valentine, at the time of the casualty which cost him 
his life, was on a yachting and fishing excursion, with Secretary J. P. Taylor, and 
while stopping at Edgartown, Mariha’s Vineyard, found there a whale-ship lying 
at the dock which he was led by curiosity to inspect. The ship was double-decked, 
and, while on the lower deck, Mr. Valentine, in the dim light, fell through an open 
hatchway into the hold, from which he was soon rescued and brought to the deck 
But he was unconscious and very badly bruised. His friends were unaware of the 
accident until about twenty minutes after its occurrence. They went down to the 
dock to hail their vacht, and, noticing some commotion on the deck of the whale 
ship, went on board and found their friend, who left them but a few minutes before 
in excellent health and spirits, unconscious and unable to recognize them \ 
physician was in attendance, and Mr. Valentiue was removed to a hotel, where he 
had the best medical care and nursing until his death, which occurred on 
August 15 

The deceased was 38 years of age, a native of New York, and had held his super 
intendency in the Hartford Life for some five years past. Previously he held a 
similar position in the Travelers. His title of colonel came to him by his member 
ship of Governor Jewell's staff. He was a freemason, president of the veterans of 
the Hartford City Guard, and an attendant of the South ¢ ongregational church 
He leaves a widow and one child, a boy of nine years of age. His life was insured 
for $6,000 in the Travelers, $5,000 in the Hartford Life and Annuity, and $2,000 in 
the Massachusetts Mutual. The funeral services took place at Hartford on August 
19, and were attended by a large concourse of sorrowing friends, including Gov- 
ernor Jewell and staff and many prominent insurance men 

Colonel Valentine was the central figure of a very large social circle, being of 
genial temper and attractive manners and remarkably calculated to win esteem and 
confidence. He was an accomplished insurance manager, possessing rare powers 
of attaching and influencing agents, and in all the duties of his position exhibited 
great energy and efficiency. His successful work in connection with the Hartford 
Life will long remain his honorable memorial. It is worthy of mention that Mr 
Taylor, the secretary of the company, and one of the colonel's compagnons du voy- 
age, Was devotedly attentive to the deceased in his last hours, and performed all the 


sad offices of friendship which the occasion suggested 


THE CONTINENTAL 


Nort one of the fire companies of the [country emerged with more honor from the 
Chicago calamity than did the Continental Fire, of New York. Previous to that 
event the company stood second to none in all the essentials of a first class institu- 
tion, and never, either before or since, has there been an honestly-made insinuation 
even that its condition, its policy or its administration were other than perfectly 
and impregnably sound. When the news of the Chicago fire reached New York 
and before knowing how deeply their company might be interested therein, the 
directors held a meeting, and in fifteen minutes subscribed $500,000 additional capi- 
liest legal limit of time, the cash was paid in. Had the 






tal, and, within the ear 
stockholders been permitted to do as they wished, $1,250,000 of new capital would 
have been promptly paid for, that amount having actually been subscribed. The 
scrip accumulations of the Continental proved a most trustworthy bulwark of 
defence in time of need. They fulfilled their mission admirably, and the result ex- 
hibited in the clearest light the wisdom of President Hope's persistent advocacy of 
a large reserve based upon the participation plan. Buttressed by its milllion and a 
half of extra assets accumulated by this well-digested system, and managed by 
officers of the very highest order of underwriting talent, there could be for the 
Continental no such word as fail. 

The Chicago losses of the Continental were paid long ago, and the honorable 
conduct of the company throughout has won the admiration of all. With abund- 
ant resources left; in the enjoyment of the fullest public confidence, as evinced by 
the immense business offered ; and with its affairs administered upon its accustomed 
principles of promptness, liberality and equity, the Continental retains every iota 
of its honorable prestige, and can still most justly claim its place in the very front 
rank. As respects the real security its policies represent, not a company can claim 
superiority over this most successful and substantial corporation. And we do not 
wonder that the agents of such a company take pride in the connection, and identify 
themselves so intimately, and with so practical an interest, with the Continental's 
progress and prosperity. 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT SATTERLEE OF THE WASHINGTON FIRE 
WE are pained to have to record the death of Mr. George C. Satterlee, one of the 
best known of New York fire underwriters. The sad event occurred on August 7, 
at Mount Desert, Maine, where Mr. Satterlee was stopping during a summer trip 
for recreation. At the time of his death Mr. Satterlee was 72 years of age. His 
name had been familiar in insurance circles for a great many years, and his interest 
in underwriting matters dated back to before the great fire of 1835. He was at that 


| 
| 
| 


date a New York merchant, but also a director of the old Mutual Fire, which had 
the rare credit of paying all its losses by that terrible calamity. Out of this com 
pany grew the present Knickerbocker Fire. Mr. Satterlee was one of the oldest 
merchants of New York, and for nearly fifty years occupied a variety of positions of 
responsibility and trust, always with fidelity to others and credit to himself. His 
mercantile apprenticeship was passed with such houses as Kelly, Morrison & Claw 
son, and Haggerty & Austen, and from 1823 until 1835 he was an active member of 
the dry-goods importing house of Cheesebrough, Satterlee & Co., located in Pear] 
street. Mr. Satterlee’s presidency of the Washington Fire dates from 1850, when 
through his influence and exertions, that company was organized. He was at the 
head of the Washington during its twenty-one years of remarkable prosperity, and 
also at the time of its disruption by the Chicago disaster. When the terrible blow 
of last October fell upon the company, Mr. Satterlee, with all the ardor of youth 
entered upon the formation of the new Washington Fire, and had just launched it 
upon the wave of assured prosperity when death claimed him. It is a sufficient 
evidence of President Satterlee’s ability and sagacity as a financier and underwriter 
to state that the original shareholders of the old Washington received back all they 


} t} 


had invested, with interest, two or three thmes over before the occurrence of the 


Chicago fire. It is not at all surprising, therefore, that these gentlemen so promptly 
rallied to re-organize at their old president's call. Mr. Satterlee was one of the few 
members of the profession who could point to a record of uniform success. His 


administration was always honorable, liberal and dignified, and w: irked by arare 


and happy combination of caution and impulse which operated equally well for the 
safety of the company and the satisfaction of the public. Mr. Satterlee was a man 
of fixed Christian principle, of unostentatious usefulness in the community and in the 
church. He wasa parishioner of Rev. Dr. Tyng as well as a vestryman of that 
(St George's) church. He leaves a family among whose members are several sons 
} 


nas passt l 


who have also won a name for themselves in insurance circles Thus 


away, ata ripe age and amid universal sorrow, one of New York's most respected 


underwriters 

The following resolutions in regard to the death of Mr. Satterlee were adopted 
by the directors of the Washington Fire insurance company, at a meeting held o1 
August 21 


Whereas, By the unlooked-for death of Mr. Geo. C, Satterlee, it has pleased 
Divine Providence to take from us our Ja‘e friend and president who has for more 
than twenty years presided over both organizations of the Washingion Fir 
insurance company with watchful care and signal ability; and, 

Whereas, Many of us have had intimate social and business relations with him 
during this time and a long period entecedent thereto, in which he has always been 
held in the highest estimation by us 

Resolved, That in all these years the life and character of the deceased, as exem 
plified in the high-toned and honorable merchant, in the faithful and just perform 
ance of all the duties pertaining to the many positions of trust and confidence 
conferred upon him, in his kind and courteous demeanor in all the social relations 
of life; and in all the graces and attributes of the true and dignified christian 
gentleman, have endeared his memory to us in no ordinary manner, and we hold 
and cherish it with the most affectionate regard and esteem. 

Resolved, That our heartfelt sympathies are tendered to his family ir i 
ful bereavement and ir:eparable loss, and that a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
them by our secretary 

Resolved, That these proceedings be entered in our minutes 

(Attest, ) W. K. LOTHROP, Secretar 





a 





At a special meeting of the New York board of fire underwriters, held on 
August 8, after eulogistic remarks had been made, it was voted that Messrs 
Crowell, of the Phenix, Hodges, of the Hoffman, McDonald, of the Royal, Mar 


tin, of the Home, and Ely, of the Peter Cooper insurance companies prepare 


suitable resolutions, and by the unanimous vote of the board the resolutions were 


directed to be sent to the family of the deceased 


Resolved, That by the sudden death of Mr. Geo. C. Satterlee, for so many years 
president of the Washington insurance company and fora long term of years 
member of the New York board of fire underwriters, we are most forcibly 
reminded of man's frailty and the uncertainty of life. 

Resolved, That as vice-president of the New York board of fire underwriters from 
1858 to 1861, and for years one of the members of the executive committee, the d 
ceased discharged his official duties with distinguished ability, and all his official 
acts met with general approbation. 

Resolved, That we shall do well to emulate his virtues, to pattern after his 
unvarying uprightness, his christian charity, his pleasant deportment, and great 
kindness with which he ever greeted all 

Resolved, That while we deplore his death and would offer our sincer 
to the family of the deceased, we would and should be thankful to Almighty God 
for having continued his useful life beyond ‘‘ three score and ten years" that hi 
family, the members of the board, and the community might enjoy the good 
influences of his life, so constantly manifested by precept and example 

(Attest, ) Wa. W. HENSHAW, 
Secretary New York Board of Fire Uunderwriters 


e condolenc 


THE UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


THE Union Mutual Life, of- Maine, with its $6,000,000 of assets and its well 
earned and well deserved popularity and reputation, scarcely needs a word of com- 
mendation from any quarter. The course of this company has always been of a 
character which, without challenging criticism, has compelled praise, and now that 
its position is so firmly established, in all respects, it is almost a work of superero 
gation, if not entirely unnecessary, to say a favorable word regarding its manage 
ment and conditions But we have our cue in the circumstance that the progress of 
the Union Mutual in California has been so marked as to enable the officers to 
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report an accession of new business there, last year, almost double that reported 
rhis, too, notwithstanding that 


The 


by any one of all the other-state life companies. 


the Union Mutual has only cultivated that field since 1868 company's 


general business in 1871 included the issue of 4,030 new policies, insuring 
$11,000,000; the total income was $1,043,347 and the total disbursements 
$1,248,786, of which last sum the policyholders received, in various forms, 
$966,665. The company received for interest almost $500,000, and, after paying 
death losses out of the interest earnings, had $180,000 left to the credit of that 


account for application to other items of expenditure. This is a noteworthy cir 


cumstance, and one which investigating insurants will not be likely to ignore when 
deciding upon a safe trustee for the funds intended for their widows and orphans 
Much of the success of the Union Mutual is, we firmly believe, to be accredited to 


the company’s systematic and careful medical examinations, whereby the risks as- 
re reduced to a minimum and all the combinations of conservatism and pro- 


While 
the 


sumed 





fessional ability brought to bear with the object of eliminating hazard 


many other companies rush into the arena of comp-tition for new business 


Union Mutual either restrains its agents or limits its operations to the very highest 


l Persistence in this policy has been success for the company, and has, at 


class of lives 


the same time, fastened upon the public mind a fuller appreciation of the Union 


Mutual as a wisely administered office. How far this matter of management has 


succeeded, financially, is best shown by the last annual statement of the company 


mounting to $5,946,825.10, the liabilities, including re-insurance, 





ire $4,875,485, thus showing a surplus of $1,071,340, or more than $120 of assets for 

ery $100 of li The security and substantiality of such a company are in 
no need of other onstration than its own figures furnish 
CHARACTER IN THE AGENCY 

\MONG the life companies of the country, either young or old, there is prob 

ably none w has enrolled in its service a better class of workers than the 


Mutual | hicago. We do not propose to particularize here, but we know 


whereof w when we say that the high character aud ability of the special and 


general agents of this company are not only such as naturally give emphasis and 
he Mutual Life 


of Chicago, but really tend to elevate the standard of 





reputation 

the professi self \nd it is indeed a refreshing indication to find not only this 
company, but others we might mention, making character as well as capacity an 
indispensable requisite in their agents. The life business has suffered immeas- 
urably from the employment, by shortsighted and feeble managers of life companies 


of a class of men who, though they can take applications enough for awhile, are, 
neverthele bummers "’ and “’ scallawags,’’ and a disgrace to an honorable call- 
ing. We believe, however, that a better erais already dawning in this respect, and 
that the time is shortly coming when any man without a clear record for right deal- 
ing and right doing, will be no more able to enter the service of a life company 
han he would be to enter that of a bank or other mercantile establishment. Cer- 

in it is, that unless the examples furnished by the above mentioned company 
nd others is rigidly followed, the profession of a life agent will have less and less 


attraction for the very class of men which the business most needs, namely, high 


}, ra 


pand educated gen 


ll be safe to assume that intelligence and honesty govern in the home office, 


minded tlemen. With such representatives in the field 


itWw 
certainly 


and these together, we need hardly insist, generally command success 


they will always deserve it. Once more we point to the example of this ably admin 


istered and successful western company, and invite companies afflicted with unprin 
is incapable agents to profit by its experience. The sooner they 


cipled as well 


} 


begin the work of purification, the better. 


ANOTHER LIFE COMPANY FREEZING OUT ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
THE International Life, of Chicago, whose annual statement, we notice, is officially 
published in a Springfield, Ill., paper, 
sorry show. Claiming to have $109,950 of paid up capital, the company’s 
mount to only $122,340.23, while its liabilities are $151,098, showing 


makes out what we cannot but consider a 
very 
total assets 
an impairment of nearly 30 per cent of the capital. The entire income of 1871 was 
only $28,520 (of which $10,000 was for interest), the expenses were $17,144, and the 
accumulated aggregate of risks outstanding is less than $500,-00. The last we 
heard of the International was the rumor that the officers, or a clique of directors 
were at work upon an attempt to freeze out the policyholders and small stockholders 
How the game turned out has not been 


For 


by various processes of discouragement. 


made public but it requires no gift of prophecy to tell how it will end. 


as yet, 
if there are any creatures on earth who occupy a position of utter helplessness and 
emasculation-it is a body of life policyholders under the manipulations of a set of 
unscrupulous schemers, who only wait the chance to sell them like sheep in the 
shambles, or slaughter them like pigs in an abattoir. Is this doubted? Reference 
is respectfully made to the unconsulted and unresisting policyholders of the twelve 
or fifteen life offices which have been snuffed out and absorbed by other companies 


during the past vear or so 


THE CHICAGO LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
THE history of the Chicago Life has been one of substantial and healthful progress, 
and its present condition indicates that it is meetingavith increased public confidence 


and favor. A personal examination of the company's books reveals the noteworthy 


i 
| act that, despite the general dullness reported as prevailing among the life compa- 


nies this summer, the Chicago Life has done a really handsome business, 


greatly in excess of that done in any corresponding period since it commenced 
of May 


nearly 7oo new policizs—some 300 of which were written on 


For the three months June and July the company issued 


the 


better results 


operatic ns 


tpplications from 
tate of Wisconsin alone—while the August business promises even 
The total new policies issued this year up to the middle of last month were about 
1,200, as compared with a total of 1,595 for 1871. The premium receipts of the 


company during the first six months of this year were over $95,000, while its /ofa/ 


income from the same sources for the year 1871 was something like $138,000 
When it is remembered that the Chicago Life has been in active operation not 
quite five years; that it confines its business chiefly to the western and north 


western states: that, unlike most young companies, it has no expensive general 
agency system, but pushes its business wholly through local and special agents di 
rectly under the control of the home office,—we consider this an exceedingly cred 
itable exhibit, and illustrates what patient and persistent work may accomplish when 
guided by painstaking and skillful management The figures we have given very 
clearly indicate that this insurance company’s indefatigable secretary, Mr. Clapp, is 
the right man in the right place, and under his intelligent sdministration there is no 


occasion to doubt the company’s continued prosperity. 


THE NEW MORTALITY TABLES 


\ RECENT and valuable publication, by the Laytons, of London, is ‘‘ The Institute 
of Actuaries’ Life Tables,’’ deduced from the mortality experience of life companies 
and an appendix containing a 
rhree 


ely designated by the suggestive sym- 


and accompanied by an explanatory introduction 


complete system of notation for life contingencies distinct mortality tables 
are made the basis of computation, respecti' 
H™, HF, and H™ * The table HF, 4% 


, and M,, with their differences, will commend itself as of pecu- 


bols 
logarithms of D,, Nz 
liar convenience and value to American actuaries and officers. 
mathematician, Mr 


per cent, with logarithms and co 


Che introduction. 
Peter 


show with 


which is elaborate and exhaustive, is by that eminent 


The object mainly kept in view in preparation has ben to 


Gray i 
nd with the aid of the 


materials contained 
Mr. W 
the tables 


what facility, by proper arrangement 
in the volume, the tables required for actuarial use may be constructed 
of 
may be relied on, in view of the 
fact that Mr. Gray superintended the of all of them 
The completion of this valuable work is largely due to the liberality of a number of 
English life offices, whose subscriptions supplied some $5,700 towards the expense 
The book is handsomely printed and will doubtless become an_ indis- 


‘lected actuarial library, as well as 


S. B. Woolhouse furnishes a lucid explanation of the adjustment 


The accuracy and value of the tables themselves 
< omput 1uion 


and printing 


incurred 


pensable addition to every well s necessary to 


every life office. ‘The work is for sale by J. H. and C. M. Goodsell, who hold the 

exclusive agency in the United States for the publishers, the Messrs, Layton, of 

| London. 

CONNECTICUT LEGISLATION 

| THE legislature of Connecticut, which closed its session last month, passed a num- 

| ber of laws affecting, directly or indirectly, the insurance companies of that and 

| other states. From among the more important of these new laws we make up the 
following summary 

Life companies chartered by the state to pay a tax of one-half of one per cent on 

the total amount of their premium notes and on the market value of all other assets 

except real estate and untaxable bonds. The real estate is separately taxed 

Local companies, having registered state or government bonds on deposit with 

| the treasurer, are permitted to substitute city and town bonds in place thereof 

No insurance companies can hereafter be incorporated under the provisions of 
the joint-stock laws of the state 

The officers of all joint-stock corporations shall give information to any appli 

| cant, who is a creditor of any stockholder, of the number of shares of stock owned 

by such shareholder. Refusal involves a penalty of $100, payable to the state. 

Mutual fire, or fire and marine companies of other states having $150,000 of cash 

assets may be admitted to do business in the state, after depositing, under direction 
of the insurance commissioner, $150,000, in cash or cash assets, and complying with 
all laws relating to other-state companies 


The usury law is virtually repealed. In the absence of any agreement 6 per cent 


is held to be the legal rate of interest 


RE-INSURANCE THE EMPIRE STATE LIFE. 

NEGOTIATIONS which had been in progress for some time between the Life Asso 
ciation of America and the Empire State Life, of Watertown, were concluded in 
the latter part of August, for transferring the business of the latter company to the 


Empire State, 


OF 


former. ‘Those who are familiar with the excellent condition of the 
| and the creditable record it had written for 

management of Mr. John Sheldon, will, doub‘less, be surprised at this announce 
the first of last 


that date 


itself, under the careful and efficient 


ment. The company commen :ed business in June, 1869, and on 
January it had 2,865 policies in force, insuring $5,275.55° 
amounted to $311,526, and its liabilities of all kinds (exclusive of capital, and val 
uing according to the New York standard of reserve) were $204,145. The total 


Its assets at 
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income last year was $211,251; expenditures, $126,818. These figures show that 
the company was in good condition, finan: i illy, wita as good a promise for the 
future as any yorng company in the country. Indeed, we doubt if any company 
of equal age cou!d show a record of such satisfactory results. In view of these 
facts, then, the announcement of the re-insurance can hardly be received otherwise 
than with surprise. But we know the stockholders and directors have not acted 
unadvisedly, and we believe they consulted not only their own interests but the 
interests of their policyholders 
of such capacity as the Life Association cf America, they have taken a step which 


In turning over the existing business to a company 


appears to us to command the approval of every sagacious observer of the tend- 
ency of life insurance. That such tendency is in the direction of centralization of 
strength and resources, thereby diminishing the consuming fires of competition, 
cannot be doubted. The terms of the re-insurance contract between the two com- 
panies have not transpired, but they are at least known to be such as do not involve 
loss or dissatisfaction to any of the parties concerned, whether they be stockholders 
or policyholders. 





A WARNING TO THOSE WHO GIVE NOTES 
ONE of the victims of that eminent underwriting financier, Mr. Thomas Mooney 
of San Francisco, claimed the protection of a California court last month, under 
peculiar circumstances. When Mooney was working the Builders insurance com- 
pany into public confidence, he invited a Mr. Hoadley to take some some stock 
That gentieman replied that he had no money, whereupon Mooney offered to loan 
him the money on his twelve months note. The note was given for $1,000, and 
handed at once by Mooney to the cashier of Mooney's bank, with directions to dis- 
count it, and pay the money to Hoadley, who was forthwith taken into the adjoining 
office of insurance company, and paid to its treasurer. The note, coming due, was 
put in suit by the bank, and Hoadley naturally objected to pay it, because he had 
not received the insurance stock, and, even if he had, it was utterly worthless. In 
deciding the case, the judge said if he did not know Mr. Hoadley was perfectly 
honest, he should doubt the statement that that gentleman did not know what the 
money was to be used for, and did not understand the transaction. As it was, he 
must believe Mr. Hoadley extremely simple and confiding far beyond his years. He 
had no doubt that Mr. Hoadley’s statement was strictly true, from his personal 
knowledge of the gentleman, but he could not know it judicially, and could not take 
cognizance of the statement as to what the transaction was for The papers were 
in evidence, and he must decide the case upon what they showed ; and the defend- 
He there- 
fore gave judgment for plaintiff for the full amount of the note, which, with the 


fendant admitted he did, not what he said he mean/ by the transaction. 


interest, amounts to $1,478. Mr. Hoadley will probably be careful not to engage in 
any transaction he doesn't understand in the future, and not to give his note for the 
purpose of accommodating his friencls and building up a rotten corporation, v ithout 


he gets value received for doing it 


WHAT IS IT WORTH? 
THE following extract from a letter, written, on August 13, by a prominent business 
firm in Cincinnati to a stockholder of the Andes-Amazon-Triumph conglomeration 
willserve to show what is thought of these companies : 

‘* We offered Andes insurance company’s stock at public auction to-day, and not- 
withstanding our earnest solicitation, publicly and privately, we could not obtain a bid 

** Amazon and Triumph are affected sympathetically, perhaps. All that can be 
said at presentis, that there is no market for these stocks. As soonas we can obtain 
an offer we will advise you. We may say that we have Amazon and Triumph for 
sale at 75 cents, and cannot affect a sale even at that.” 

In view of the above described state of facts, we do not wonder that there is a 
policyholder's panic. For how can the customers of a company be expected to 
feel any confidence therein when its stockholders are rushing around trying to get 
themselves rid of their stock ? We can understand, knowing as we do all about 
the causes, why.there is a panic among the stockholders and policyholders—why the 
former are willing almost to part with their stock as a gift, in view of the double lia- 
bility which attaches to the stock under the laws of the state of Ohio; why the 
latter are cancelling their policies by hundreds and thousands all over the country ; 
and why scores of agents of the three companies are throwing up their agencies 
But the thing which we can not understand is why the directors of the companies 
maintain the incapable officers who are chiefly responsible for the distrust of cus- 
tomers and the dissatisfaction of stockholders Vill somebody explain to us the 
secret of this strange action on the part of the directors ? Is it true, as he has pub- 


licly boasted, that Mr. Bennett holds the directors under intimidation ? 


THE FIRE RE-INSURANCE COMPANY, OF AMERICA 
THE new Fire Re-insurance Company, of America, chartered by the New York 
legislature, is now in progress of organization or rather capitalization. The com- 
pany is, it seems, already officered, in advance of its financial completion. The 
board of directors is composed largely of German-American capitalists, but 
includes sevetal prominent and influential citizens of New York, among whom the 


most conspicuous is Hon. John A. Dix The officers, as announced, are: Presi- 
dent, Samuel Leggatt; vice-president, J. W. Dix; secretary, Samuel L. Parsons 
‘The last named gentleman is the only person connected with the enterprise whose 


name is at all familiar in an underwriting connection. But Mr. Parsons has had a 








long local experience as an insurance broker which will be useful in his new posi- 
tion. It is difficult to discover precisely what is to be the mission of the Fire Re- 
insurance company, but it is presumable that the parties who are investing $500,000 
in the enterprise understand what they are about. The impression obtains, 
however, that this company proposes to confine its operations to the re-insuring of 
the excesses of other offices and will do no business with property-owners direct 

\ close connection with German companies will be maintained, and thus it would 
seem that large blocks of business will be diverted from the local offices into 
foreign channels. But we await the fuller development of the new company’s 
plans 


rTHE RESOLUTE FIRE, OF NEW YORK. 

ONE of the most popular fire companies in its own locality (and this we must con- 
sider the very best presumptive proof of intrinsic worth) is the Resolute 
Fire, of New York. The company has the substratum of sufficient capital; 
its president, Mr. John Gihon, has a name which has been like a household 
word in the mercantile circles of the great metropolis during the past thirty years 

its secretary, Mr. William M. Randell, is not only an experienced and accom- 
plished underwriter, but as the active representative of the New York board of un 

derwriters upon the fire patrol committee, he has been one of the most valuable and 
useful members of the profession, for several years past, in showing how efficient an 
aid to underwriting the fire patrol system may become. As an exponent of insur- 
ance principles, the Resolute has always been respected for the conservatism of its 
officers and their invariable exemplification of all the amenities and courtesies 
which should sustain the dignity of the underwriting profession. The Resolute, to 
be sure, has had its share of the untoward experiences and perils which have en- 
vironed fire insurance, of late years; but the company’s stockholders have never 
faltered in their determination to maintain the highest credit, and no one who ever 
held one of the Resolute’s policies can say either that he was paid less than 100 cents 
on the dollar, or that he was the recipient of other than the most high-toned and 
liberal treatment 


THE CANADA LIFE. 

THE Canada Life, of Hamilton, Ont., held its twenty-fifth annual meeting on 
August 6, at which Secretary Ramsay presented a statement of the condition and 
business of the company, which was received with general satisfaction. During 
the year ending April 30 the Canada issued 1,512 policies, insuring $2,114,094.70. 
The mortality of the year was about 35 per cent of the company’s expectation under 
its tables, thus securing from this source a very substantial gain during the year. 
It is to be remarked that such a favorable experience has been almost continuous 
with this company, and no stronger evidence could be given of the care taken in the 
selection of lives, and of the conservative management of the company. The 
Canada has paid to the families of deceased policyholders the handsome sum of 
$834,273 27. The financial condition of the company is not so fully given in the 
paper from which we quote as we could wish ; but, in view of the declaration of a 
dividend at the rate of 8 per cent, made at the meeting, we feel justified, from our 
knowledge of the gentlemen governing the institution, in inferring the entire finan- 
cial healthfulness of the Canada Life, or else no dividend would have been declared. 
We are glad to know of this company’s prosperity. 


PFHE AMERICAN CENTRAL. 

{MONG the earliest to adjust and settle the claims of Chicago policyholders last 
October was the American Central Fire, of St. Louis. With losses to the amount 
of some $250,000 to provide for, the management was able to report $223.923 
already paid before January 1, and the promptitude and fair dealing manifested by 
the company’s adjusters and officers will not soon be forgotten by those who had a 
personal experience thereof. It will also be remembered that with a tru» perception 
of what was required by both honor and interest the stockholders of the American 
Central responded at once to the call made upon the subscribed capital of the com- 
pany, and thus made their conduct exceptional as an illustration of the possibilities 
of realising upon subscriptions whatever amount of cash might be required. They 
shrewdly forecasted the coming demand for good insurance, and at once supplied 
the sinews of war for the impending campaign. Since this year began the progress 
of the company has been marked, and, under its present active management, the 
American Central is doing credit to St. Louis and winning gold*n opinions 
throughout the wide field covered by its agencies. 


THE ROYAL. 
THE Royal insurance company’s last statement, dated July 31, gives evidence of 
great prosperity. The #e¢ results of the business of the year were profits to the 
amount of $344,255 in the fire’ branch, and accumulations of $686,575 in the life 
department. ‘The fire premiums received in 1871 amounted to $3,486,305, and the 
losses were only $1,920,300, of which only about $100,000 were chargeable to the 
Chicago fire. The company reports gross assets (in which no stock-notes figure), 
$11,454,617, of which $7,289,785 stands to the credit of the life branch. At the 
annual meeting held on August 2, the chairman admitted that the large increase of 
revenue in 1871 had been chiefly upon American business, which was adduced as 
an indication of the company's popularity here. One of the speakers alluded sym- 
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pathetically to ‘‘ the losses sustained by the shareholders of another company," and, 
as the result of the meeting, a dividend was declared which, with the one pre- 
viousiy paid, was equal to 13 per cent on the increased paid-up capital of the com- 
The Royal's managers and agents in the United States may well take pride 


in the character and financial condition of that sterling office 


pany 


THE TRAVELERS. 
It is difficult to conceive of a cleaner list of assets than that exhibited by the Trav- 
elers insurance company. One is almost made envious in looking over the items 
of firs’-class securities in which the company’s $2,103,295.91 has found such safe 
investment 
not alone in financial management does this company excel. 
energy and progressiveness about the entire administration which no one can help 
We notice that the first six months’ business of the current year has 
enabled the officers to report a handsome gain in assets, and the policyholders can 


The July statement of the Travelers furnishes abundant evidence that 
There is a flavor of 


admiring. 


rest satisfied with the knowledge that the surplus, so far as they are concerned, has 
reached $700,000. Stockholders, too, have a comforting assurance in the fact that 
their invested capital of $500,000 is effectually protected by $209,009 of me/ surplus 
The executive ability of the company’s officers, the interested efficiency of its agents, 
and the wide spread popularity of the office and its plans of doing business, com- 
bine to make the Travelers one of our soundest and most prosperous life com- 
panies. It is the very embodiment and exponent of American progress in 
peculiar field of underwriting. 


its 


THE FRANKLIN FIRE OF WHEELING. 
THE Franklin Fire, of Wheeling, West Virginia, is energetically pressing forward 
towards a creditable place in public regard. Last year, the income of the company 
for premiums and interest was something over $100,000, and this figure will be in- 
creased considerably as the result of the progressive management of 1872. The 
Reaping its full share 
of the benefit accruing to all solvent offices by the revival of business since the 


Franklin began the year with over $250,000 of good assets. 


Chicago fire, and being under intelligent and conservative management, this com- 
pany richly merits the popularity and confidence it now enjoys. The course of 
the managers in pushing out from shore and entering the agency field is one which 
many another company, now exclusively local, might imitate advantageously to 
itself and the public. In underwriting it is peculiarly true that the field is the world ; 
and when, as now, the field is already white to the harvest and the laborers fewer 


than aforetime such enterprise as the Franklin has shown may sensibly be modeled 


upon by other local companies. 


THE BROOKLYN LIFE 
THE Brooklyn Life, with assets amounting to $2,000,000 and an annual income 
of $750,000, may very justly claim to have established a good title to the patronage 
and confidence of the public. Such claim is strengthened by the handsome surplus 
the company possesses, by the unquestioned high character of the gentlemen interest- 
ed in its affairs, and by the caution and conservatism which have marked its manage 
ment throughout. Economically administered ; alwayS prompt and honorable in 
meeting the claims of policyholders ; endorsing upon its policies the cash surrender 
entitled; proverbially critical in its selection of lives; 


value to which each is 


permitting the insured to travel or reside in any part of the world, without extra 
premium; and, last but not least, unmistakably strong and safe, financially, the 
Brooklyn is certainly able to offer rare inducements to those who would show their 
faith in life insurance by their works. The public appreciate the company, agents 
find it an easy one to work, and, as a natural sequence, the Brooklyn is in a very 


prosperous position 


THE “HERCULES” RELIEVED AGAIN. 
THE litigations which have hampered the Hercules Life have at last been brought 
to an end, and the company has been re-organized with a view to an energetic 
resumption of business. Mr. William R. Morgan is the new president, and it may 
at least be predicated of his administra.ion that it can hardly fail to surpass in every 
That | 
the Hercules is financially solvent, as regards its few policyholders, has been dem- 


desirable respect anything ever done or attempted by his many predecessors. 


onstrated by repeated examinations, but we are not quite prepared to omit its name 
rom the list of extremely useless life companies. If, however, the future manage- 
ment shall develop into something really pcogressive, efficient and high-toned, THE 
SPECTATOR will be among the first to appreciate and acknowledge the company's 
right to live. And we must admit that such a denouement, after all that the Hercules 
has endured and failed in, since it started, will be almost an anomaly in life insurance 
and, therefore, all the more creditable to the men whose pilotage shall win the 


victory 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF COLLECTING PREMIUMS PROMPTLY. 


A JUDICIAL decision was rendered recently in San Francisco, confirmatory of the 
professional opinion that a company, after delivering a policy which acknowledges 
the receipt of the premium, cannot, in a suit to recover on the policy, give evidence 
to disprove payment. In this particular case James H. Gates sued the Home Fire, 
of New York, for loss under a policy which had been issued_to Gates on a credit. 


When the fire occurred, the premium was unpaid, by reason of this arrangement, 
and, although the company pleaded the conditions of the policy in defence, the 
court decided that the plain statement with which the policy started out, acknowl- 
edging the receipt of the premium, barred any such defence. The plaintiff, of 


course, won the case. If it be wise or safe to sell insurance on credit, it strikes us 


as very foolish to do so without providing for such a contingency as the above in 
some better way than that mentioned. ‘To trust a man for his premium, and then 
to set up as a defence against paying a loss that he accepted the credit, has a very 


singular look, to say the least 


BIG STUFFING—LITTLE COMPANY 
THE Pur 


SPECTATOR, would do well, it seems to us, 


Hamburg-Bremen Fire, whose advertisement appears regularly in 


to call in the money upon its $750,000 


of unpaid capital, and so justify the claims of ‘$1,000,000 capital"’ and “ assets 
$1,121,000" 
the company’s capital is 
Thus $600,000 of stock notes contribute somewhat lavishly towards the $1,100,000 


And as the entire pile of stock 


which are put forth in various quarters. As we understand the matter, 


750,000, of which only $150,000 has ever been paid up 


which are held up as assets for public admiration 
notes and the larger part of all the cash assets of the company are securely kept at 
Hamburg, we can hardly think it the fair thing for the American managers of the 
company to push for business and confidence in the United States upon the basis of 
$1,000,000 or more, when prob ibly $25 } COO Wi uld cover all the tangible effects of 
Atlantic. Virtually, the Hamburg- 


on a par with any well managed $250,000 company in any of our cities. That 


Sremen is just 


the institution on this side of the 


seems to be about all there is of it 


THE JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFI 
THE indications are encouraging that as the result of this year's transactions the 
John Hancock Mutual Life will take 
The company’s income in 1871 was $85 
a-quarter million of dollars 


rank among the millionaires as regards 





230, and it closed that 
The 
John Hancock has always been a very popular company, in whose financial sound- 


ness and prudent management the people have felt that they could fully confide 


annual income 
year with assets amounting to almost two-and 


Among its agents are some of the most efficient and highly respected life insurance 
workers in the 
highest order, as respects inte grity, energy and executive ability 


country, and the 


official administration of the company is of the 
Thus far during 
the present year the John Hancock has secured its fair share of business and has 
made for itself a very favorable record, and we shall expect to learn from its next 
annual statement that the company has made a decided advance in every desirable 
direction during 1872 
INSURANCE TAXATION IN SAN FRANCISCO 

THE legislature of California, at its last session, repealed all laws imposing taxa- 
sion and license fees upon other-state insurance com panies, from and after January 
1, 1873. But 
breach, and passed an ordinance 


the board of supery f Sin Francisco at once jumped into the 


iser ( 
extorting heavy license fees from such offices as 
were doing business in that city Ihe new scale of exactions is as follows: Com 
panies or agencies d ying business to an amount ol $s ),000 and over per quarter are 
between $25,000 and $50,000, 


less than $10,coo 


fined, (it is termed a license fee), $109 por quarie 
$75 per quarter; between $10,099 and $25,099, $59 per 
$25 per quarter 
doing business with out procuring the license is a fine of not less than $5, nor more 


quarter ; 


The ordinance went into effect on July 1, and the penalty for 


than $100, or imprisonment in the county jail as an option in case of recalcitrants. 
We presume the quarterly arrangem nt is adop ted as a precaution against loss of 
fees by the sudden death of the companies 


BEWARE OF OVER-INSURANCE 

THE evils and dangers of over-insurance were illustrated in August by the occur 
ence of a fourth attempt to burn a row of two-story frame hous*s in Brooklyn vari- 
ously ovcupied, but a go.d deal more than fully insur.d. The occup. nts were 
largely Germans (in them had six policies insuring about 
$10,000 on a small s:ock of drygoods. If the had 
underwriters would have been asked to pay some $15,000 or $20,000, of which sum 


name), and one of 


attempt been successful, 


a handsome percentage would have been paid for mythical property The exces- 
sive amount of insurance effected and the persistency with which the torch had been 
applied, indicated pretty plainly that somebody had an interest in destroying the prop 
erty. 
was certainly no fault of theirs. 
surance without 


winked at. 


That the companies involved did not get chiseled out of a good deal of money 


This was one of those instances where “ other in- 


notice "’ is permitted, and where over-insurance without limit is 


Luckiiy the game was not so successful as usual 


CONVENTION OF SOUTHERN STATES FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS, 
AN “‘‘ Association of General, State, Special and Adjusting Agents of the Southern 
States 
tion are identical with those of the several similar organizations recently effected at 
the west under the auspices of the national board. The officers elected at Atlanta 


was organized at Atlanta, Ga., on August1. ‘The objects of the associa 
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are: President, General Joseph E. Johnston ; secretary and treasurer, Isaac S. Boyd; 
five vice-presidents, and an executive committee of five. The next meeting of the 
association will be held at Atlanta on Wednesday, October 16. We are greatly 
pleased to announce the organization of this association, and trust that it will prove 
a powerful influence for good in harmonizing the fire insurance interests of the 
southern states. We are not so sure, however, that it is wise for this single body to 
undertake the supervision of so large a territory as the entire southern half of the 
United States. But this is a question for the national board to decide 


FAXATION OF PREMIUM NOTES. 
THE new law for the taxation of Connecticut life companies recently enacted by 
the legislature of that state reads as follows: 


All life insurance companies chartered by this state, and doing business in whole 
or in part, upon the mutual plan, including all companies whose policyholders have 
a right to participate in the profits, shall hereafter pay to the treasurer of the state, 
annually, for the use of the state, a sum equal to one half of one per cent on the 
total amount of their premium notss, and on the market value of all their other 
assets, not including the amount of untaxed bonds that the companies may now 
by law deduct from the omount of their assets, nor the amount of money held by 
said companies to pay ascertained losses, nor the amount of assets invested by said 
companies in real estate which is required to pay town or city taxes in this 
state. 


THE MERIDEN FIRE 
THE Meriden Fire, of West Meriden, Conn., 
prominent position among the agency companies of its financial class. With a 


is rapidly progressing towards a 


cash capital of $200,000 ; efficiently and wisely managed by gentlemen of admitted 
ability and experience as underwriters ; and enjoying the co-operation and friendly 
interest of a well-selected corps of zealous class agents at many of the important 
business points, the Meriden has gone on its way quietly, but progressively, until it 
The officers 


of the company are gentlemen who are calculated to attach to themselves and to the 


may be said to have established itself firmly in the public confidence 


office all right-minded agents, and in this respect the company is one which agents 
find it a pleasure to work for 


FIRES IN NEW YORK. 
‘THERE were 167 fires in New York during July, causing an aggregate loss of 
$241,620, of which $50,185 was on buildings, and $191,435 on merchandise and 
furniture. The amount of insurance on the property damaged was $523.550, and 


the amount of uninsured loss was only $8,145. The principal causes of these 167 





kerosene and liquid gas, 23; foul chimney 
We may add that for the week 


fires were the following : Fireworks, 47 
19 ; spontaneous combustion, 6; carelessness, 28 
ending August 3 there were 25 fires in the city, by which $212,085 is estimated to 
have been lost. Andthe numerous fires throughout the month have made it one of 


the most costly months the underwriters have known this year 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL COMPANY. 
THE Safety Deposit Life, of Chicago, whose progressive aspirations were suddenly 


halted by the great fire last October, reports its condition on December 31 to have 


been as follows: Assets, $136,330.88; liabilities, $29,686.37; income in 1871 
$69,609.21 (only $14,271.45 being for premiums); expenditures, $61,841.63 (of 
which more than half was for ccmmissions and salaries). The amount of cash 


capi‘al is $169,375, with unpaid subscriptions to the amount of $830,625 additional 
While the company is undoubtedly solvent as regards its policy liabilities, the ex- 
hibit is one which is not very reassuring to those capitalists who took stock in the 


enterprise 


HARTFORD STOCKS, 
Ine Hartford Evening Post's quotations of Hartford fire insurance stocks on 


August 15 were as follows 


bila {sh Sale 
Po ere 151 154 153 
Hartford. . ea ae 150 150 153 
Connecticut .. 102 104 
Phoenix Rat alae anes 155 
National ...... : 100 105 
Steam Boiler ...... sis 10 
Orient — 8 IO! 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST 





THE Provident Life and Trust, of Philadelphia, issued nearly 25 | re 
policies, covering 15 per cent more of insurance, in 1871 than in 187 f 
progress during a period generally supposed to have been one of is 
certainly creditable to the management of this admirable office. Such a record also 
speaks volumes for the Provident’s hold upon the confidence of the public. That 


this high degree of public confidence is warranted by the firm financial position of 


the company no one can doubt, for the Provident has $165 of assets for every $100 


of liabilities. 





MERE MENTION. 


—The Sterling Fire, of New York, paid a dividend of 5 per cent last month 

—Hartford is to have additional water facilities, $200,000 having been voted 
recently for that purpose. 

The New York Fire insurance company declared in August a semi-annual divi 
dend of 8 per cent, and the City Fire one of $7 per share 

—The Connecticut Mutual Life will occupy its new offices in the magnificent 
building belonging to the company early in September. 

The New Orleans Mutual insurance association has established an agency in 
Chicago, with Messrs. S. M. Moore & Co. as its representatives. 

The vacancy caused by the death of the late secretary of the Hamilton Fire, of 
New York, has been filled by the appointment of Mr. David D. Leeds as secretary 

An innocent looking box of waste paper combusted spontaneously the othet 
night in Philadelphia, and made a nice mess of it—say $30,000o—for the under 
writers 

—We learn from a Mobile paper that the Continental Life, of New York, received 
last year, in that city, for premiums, $7 ooo more than any other company there, home 
or foreign. 

—Messrs. Woolley & Van ‘Trump, at Wilmington, Del., represent ten fire, two 
life, and two accident insurance companies. They present a list of strong com 
panies 

The State insurance company, of Missouri, has appointed Mr. J]. B. Snyder, of 
Louisville, general agent for Kentucky, and Mr. Henry Bohl, of Auanta, special 
agent for Georgia. 


—Mr. Orin C. Frost is doing well with the Black River Fire insurance company 


I 
} 


Organized April 1, of the present year, its assets on August 1 were $277,669 ; which 
speaks well for the energy with which the company’s business is pushing 
= 


ble and live 


—In another column will. be found an opportunity for a respon 
agent to purchase an interest in a first-class life agency in one of the leading cities 
The company stands among the first and the business offices affords a fine oppor 
tunity 

—The Black River Fire, of Watertown, is still successful in keeping off from the 
risks that burn 
ment of that date showed assets amounting to $277,668.92, a gain of about $7,500 


Up to August r the company had lost only $80 42, and the state 
for the month of July. 

—In the British civil pension list, the widow of Augustus De Morgan is given a 
pension of $50 It will surprise the American admirers of the great actuary to 
learn that not only De Morgan “ left no inheritance,’ but that the English compa 
nies have done nothing for his widow 

—The Mound City Mutual Life, of St. Louis, is about to increase its capital to 


pating basis 


$1,000,000, and thereafter proposes to do business on the non-parti 
which plan the company believes to be best suited to the demands and temper of in 
surants as the business is now situated. 

—Mr. S. H. Southwick, long with the late Yonkers and New York, has recently 
h of New York, as special agent for Illinois 


with headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Southwick is a high-minded ger 





taken service wit 


I n, and 
doubtless mect every expectation of his company. 
~The Hope Fire, of New York, has at length secured a secretary in the person 
of Mr. Isaac D. Cole, Jr., formerly secretary of the New Amsterdam Firé Mr 
Cole is well known as an accomplished underwriter, and the directors of the Hope 


have evinced the best of judgment in placing him at the helm 


—Steubenville, O., ought to be a good place in which to sell insurance, just now 
During August, on two occasions, attempts were made by some fiendish incendiaries 
to set the town on fire. At one time fires were set in four places. As it turne 


however, the danger was averted after considerable dam ige had been done. 


—A Chicago paper records the circumstance that a paid-up life policy of $2,000 
contributed by an eastern life company to a lottery scheme, had been won by a 
member of the police force of that city and duly made out in his name. How about 


t ? 


medical examination, where paid-up policies are thus given away in the dark 
Mr. Sidney P. Walker has recently been elected secretary of the Globe insur- 
ance company, Chicago. Mr. Walker will be remembered as the secretary of the 


late Chicago Fireman's insurance company, and is confessedly an able and success- 


ful underwriter. The appointment is a rare bit of good fortune for the Globe 


—It is a proper, as a matter of justice to Mr. Fred. L. Hahn, to state that he has 
no connection whatever with the Western insurance bureau, so called, of. St 
Louis. Mr. F. L 


of Fisk & Hahn, general agents at St. Louis of the Mutual Life, of New York 


IIahn is, and has been for some time past, a member of the firm 


Those who wish to become skilful and accomplished underwriters should sub 
by Cornelius Walford 
} 


now in course of publication at the offices of THE SpecTATOR. The fourth num 


The Insurance Cyclopedia 





scribe for that invaluable work, *‘ 


ber is now ready. See advertisement, on another page of this number of THI 
SPECTATOR. 


—The stockholders of St. Paul, Minn., of the Republic Fire, of Chicago, repre 


senting some $50,000 of stock, appear to have taken the recent assessment of 60 
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per cent as a very unkind thing. Their reluctance made it necessary that some 
persuasives should be applied. So a meeting was held, and a proposition was made 
to the St. Paul recalcitrants that if they would pay 4o per cent cash, the other 20 per 
cent would be held in abeyance until 40 per cent had been collected from all the 
stockholders. This oiled the troubled waters, and 91 suits to compel payment of 
the original assessment were promptly discontinued. 


—Mr. Jos. B. Godwin having retired from the management of the Philadelphia 
general agency of the Metropolitan Life, the business of the agency will hereafter 
be conducted by Messrs. J. B. Lyman and E. J. Caraher, under the name and 
style of Lyman & Caraher, as general agents and managers for Philadelphia and 
New Jersey. 

—The Atlantic and Pacific Fire, of Chicago, is in a forward state of organization. 
Mr. C. D. Hooker, formerly secretary of the exploded Great Western Fire, is the 
principal promoter of the new company, and it is reported that with characteristic 
energy he has secured subscriptions for over $200,000 of the $250,000 proposed as 
the capital of the Atlantic and Pacific. 


—Mr. Samuel Taylor, of the wide-awake agency firm of Grubb, Paxton & Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind., has been visiting the east during the past month. 
tleman and the firm with which he is connected are among the most intelligent and 


This gen- 


energetic underwriters of their locality, and everybody knows that it requires both 
tact and talent to attain a prominent place in this line of business in Indianapolis. 


—Since the death of Fire Marshal Blackburn and the departure of his deputy, Mr. 
Randall, from the office, Philadelphia has been without a fire marshal, except so 
far as the duties of such an officer were performed by Captain Clark, of the police 
force. Recently, however, Captain Clark has received a formal appointment as fire 
marshal of Philadelphia, and, from all we can learn, is likely to prove an efficient 
officer. 

—The Hibernia Fire, of New Orleans, ‘‘ in view of the necessity of increasing the 
active capital of the company,”’ has called up an additional instalment of 10 per 
This leaves 80 per cent yet unpaid—just the fix the stockholders of the 
Republic Fire, of Chicago, found themselves in at the time of the October fire. 


cent, 


These New Orleans Hibernians may have the benefit of the warning free of 
charge. 

—<A co-operative life fraud, out west, says in one of its publications: ‘‘ We cannot 
The 


The things it deals out to dupes are not poli- 


at any specified time give the exact number of policies in force at that time. 
Of course it is. 
cies, and even such as they are, these deceptive affairs would lose all semblance, 


reason is obvious. 


even, of value if those who got them only knew how few fellow-members they had 
in the classes to which they are assigned. Obviously, it wouldn't answer to ‘‘ give 


the exact number.” 


—A second dividend has been declared by the receiver of the bankrupt Astor 
Fire, payable after August 16. The dividend now declared is 20 per cent which, with 
that previously paid, will make 60 per cent thus far divided among claimants. How 


much remains for the final payment cannot yet be ascertained. The creditors in 
this instance have abundant reason to rejoice that their interests are committed to 
such capable hands as those of Mr. Yereance, the former secretary of the Astor and 
now president of the Safeguard Fire. 

—The Union insurance company, of Louisvilie, Ky., is reported as losing $20,000 
by Atwood, whose forgeries and frauds have recently come to light to the extent of 
some $500,000. Atwood was the secretary of the company, and, instead of canceling 
certain shares which had been sent in and transferred to new owners, he used them 
as collaterals to borrow money upon. The latest news with regard to Atwood’s 
operations states that the insurance companies for which the firm of Atwood & 


Nicholas acted as agents will not lose anything. 


—A curious life insurance suit was brought last month in Chicago, whereby a 
policyholder sought to compel the Atlantic Mutual Life to issue a $5,000 paid-up 
policy in place of an old $10,000 policy. The demand had been made upon the 
company, in accordance with the provisions of the old policy, but it was alleged that, 
upon one or another pretext, it was refused. ‘‘ Pretext"’ is good; but we imagine 
that a company like the Atlantic Mutual bases its refusal upon something more 
substantial than pretexts. 

—The firm of Greer & Ayer, local and general agents at Chicago or the Union 
and the National insurance companies, of Maine, has been dissolved. Mr. Greer 
is now the manager of these companies for the northwestern states, with his office 
in the Hartford building, at No. 49 La Salle Street, while Mr. James B. Floyd, the 
Chicago agent for the Underwriters’ Agency, of New York, assumes the local 
agency of the companies,—Mr. Ayer taking service with Mr. Floyd. These are sim- 


ply first-class appointments. 


—THE handsome structure known as the Otis block, on the corner of La Salle 
and Madison streets, Chicago, like its neighbor, the Bryan block, is evidently to be 
largely taken possession of by the underwriting fraternity. Already several agency 
firms have found quarters in this noble building, prominent among which may be 
named Mr. R. W. Hosmer, representing the Orient and Connecticut, both of Hart- 
ford: Teall & Fisher, with the Star, of New York, the St. Nicholas, of New York, 
the Westchester, of New York, and the Bay State, of Worcester; Mr. James, 
agent of the Exchange Fire, of Boston; Mr. S. French, general agent of the 


Orient, of Hartford ; Messrs. Wade & Huling, general agents of the Life Associa- 


tion of America; and Mr. H. D. Penfield, general agent of the Washington Life. 
The offices of the latter are on the first floor, and are equipped admirably, but 
without ornamentation. Mr. Penfield is alaborious and faithful worker, and during 
the time he has managed the Washington's business in Illinois, he has done most 
excellent service for his excellent company. 

—Mr. S. T. Lockwood, a veteran and successful life underwriter, long manager 
of the northwestern states for the Continental Life, of New York, has retired from 
the business, and, in conjunction with Mr. C. C. Greenley, also till recently in the 
service of the same company, has gone into the dry goods commission business in 
Chicago. The life insurance profession could scarcely afford to lose these two able 
and honorable gentlemen, and while parting with them regretfully, we cannot but 


wish them every success in their new connection. 


—The Hope Mutual Life has had its name taken in vain by one Joseph L. Troy, 
a former employe at Boston, who has been operating in several of the New Eng- 
land states with the company’s blanks, and collecting first premiums on the assur- 
ance that policies would be sent in due time. The game was exposed by the 
dupes, who wrote to the company to learn where the policies were. Detectives were 
then put on Troy's track, and, after a long stern chase, he was finally caught in 


Hartford, Conn. He was taken to Massachusetts for trial. 


—The American Life, of Philadelphia, is quietly pressing forward into a promin- 
ent place among the substantial institutions of the country. On December 31 the 
American was able to make an exhibit of assets aggregating $3,638,864.88,—the 
his 


plus (as to policyholders) of $672,344.25, and is a sufficient guaranty of the complete 


total liabilities, including reserve, being $2,955,520.63. indicates a 


sur- 
security of the company’s contracts. Last year the American received for premi- 


ums over $11,000,000, issuing 2,693 policies insuring $7,720,489. 


—There is a block of frame buildings, 128 in number, in San Francisco, the 
surance on which is five per cent. The inhabitants are kept ina chronic state ot 
agony as to when they are going to be gridironed ; for the conflagration is admitted 
to be only a question of time. By way of quickly finding out the fact when the die 
ire coines, they now propose to build a watchman’s tower having a telegraphic con- 
nection with every house in the block and also with the Central Police station, so as 
to hail the conqueror’s coming. That must bea perfect placer for companies of the 
Andes stripe 
The National Life 


publishes a monthly bulletin devoted to magnifying itself and libeling all decent 


—Here is a new style of asset. Co-duperative, of Chic ago, 
companies, in which we find an official statement of the company’s condition on 
March 1, 1872. Amount of osses 
secured by deeds of trust or mortgages upon real estate, $06,800. If this 
printed in any other paper, there might be reason to suspect some typographical 


The first item in the list of assets reads thus 


were 


error; but paraded in the official organ of the concern, of course there can be no 


mistake. But what an “‘ asset ” is this! 
—The Life Association of America was to hold a meeting at St. Louis, on 
August 26, pursuant to a call ordered by the board of directors. The object of the 


meeting, as stated in the official notice, was to ‘‘ consider certain proposed amend 
ments to the charter of the association and to vote for or against the same The 


report of the investigating committee, it will be remembered, suggested that the 


charter needed amending and that the official Aersonnel was open to improvement 
As the meeting took place while the current issue of THE SPECTATOR was in 
press we are unable to report respecting its results at this time. 

—Mr. Charles H. Case, of Chicago, represents at that prominent point the 


Royal, Springfield Fire and Marine, National (of Boston), Insurance company of 
North America, and Peoples (of Worcester.) The fact that these sterling and well- 
managed companies have been long entrusted to his hands is enough of itself to 
stamp Mr. Case as one of the most intelligent and honorable insurance agents in 
Chicago, while all who know him cheerfully concede his possession of those quali- 
I he 


ties and qualifications which goto make up the accomplished underwriter. 
company whose interests are committed to Mr. Case is certain to be well served. 


—The Atlantic insurance company, of New Orleans, has been merged with the 


Factors and Traders of the same city. The case is not oneof simple re-insurance 
of risks and withdrawal from business by liquidation, but the Factors and Traders 
company appears to have bought the Atlantic out-and-out, and assumes all the 
assets, as well as the liabilities. Advertisements in the local papers call upon the 
Atlantic's stockholders to exchange their old certificates for new ones of the Fac 

tors and Traders, ‘‘ under the terms agreed upon." What these terms happen to 


be is one of those things that nobody up this way is allowed to know, you know. 

—The Merchants insurance company, of Memphis, lately declared its tenth divi- 
dend of five per cent, to be credited upon the notes of stockholders Phe capital 
stock is $200,000,—30 per cent paid in. Total assets, May 1, 1872, $213,237.98 
During the four years ending May 1, 1872the company received $109,215 in fire 
premiums, and paid for fire losses $15,420. Theoperations inthe marine branch dur- 
ing the same period were—premiums, $48,941 ; losses, $12,725. The general ratio 
of losses to premiums during the four years was 14 per cent on fire business, and 26 
per cent on marine business. The ratio of total disbursements to total receipts 
was 38 per cent. 

—The burning of the Iowa elevator at Chicago, on August 5, opened up another 
of those frauds upon underwriters and the pnblic which have of late been peculiar 


to the grain warehouse system. This elevator was in the hands of Hugh Maher, 
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and, at the time of its destruction, held 81,959 bushels of corn. There were receipts 
of Maher's outstanding for 313,000 bushels of corn, which showed that he had been 
speculating with the contents of the elevator and, but for the opportune discovery 
of the discrepancy, and the fact that Maher had made money enough to make 
things even. the insurance company might have had four times as much corn to pay 
or as the elevator contained. A narrow escape! (Since the above was put in type, 
Maher has Deen squeezed to death financially in that ‘‘ wheat corner.’’) 

—We Stated last month that some distrust was felt in certain quarters as to the 
standing of the newly organized National Fire and Marine insurance company, of 
Philadelphia. Since then we have learned that the company was recently subjected 
to a very searching examination by Deputy Superintendent Eldridge, of the New 
York insurance department, and the answer of that officer in response to our inqui- 
ries is to the effect that the paid-up capital is $268,500. We learn, moreover, that 
the stockholders and directors of the company are of the most respectable and 
wealthy class of Philadelphians. It would appear, therefore, that the company is 
fully entitled to public confidence. 

—Among the large fire insurance agencies in Chicago that of Messrs. Miller & 
Drew occupies an honorable position; and with a line of such companies as the 
Commercial Union, of London, and the Adriatic, the Arctic, and the Firemens 
Fund, of New York, it is but natural to suppose that the business of this firm is not 
only very heavy, but of the very best character. This office is located on the main 
floor of the already famous insurance building, known as the Bryan block, on La 
Salle street, and is admirably, though not extravagantly, fitted up. Miller & Drew 
are underwriters of acknowledged ability and withal indefatigable workers, and we 
are glad to record their ever-growing prosperity. 

—At a late meeting of the North British and Mercantile insurance company it 
was resolved that a dividend of 12s 6d per share, being at the rate of Io per cent 
for the half year, shall be declared, payable on the 5th October, free of income tax. 
The London Economist's latest quotations (on August 3) of the stock of this com- 
pany, show sales of £6% shares at £26%, or at the rate of 400 per cent. It 
is noticeable that there have been no quotations of Liverpool and London and 
Globe stock in the London market for several months. The North British and 
Mercantile appears to stand very high in the estimation of English capitalists, as it 
also does in the estimation of American property-owners. 

—Col. R. M. Newport, for several years the popular and efficient superintendent 
of agencies of the National Life of the United States, has recently been appointed 
assistant treasurer of the Northern Pacific railroad company, and will hereafter re- 
side in St. Paul, Minn. This change of business and location was to some extent 
necessitated by the condition of Col. Newport's health, which, under the favorable 
climate of Minnesota, is likely to be completely restored. While the life business 
loses a practical and intelligent exponent through this transfer of Col. Newport to 
another sphere, the Northern Pacific is to be congratulated upon having secured 
the services of a gentleman of rare capacity, unsullied character, and devoted 
energy. 

—Tom Mooney, the well-remembered engineer of certain insurance and savings 
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bank swindles in San Francisco, has turned up in London. Mooney’s resurrection 
and re-interment in London occurred at a recent meeting of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Society, where he declared in favor of letting Palestine exploration slide and 
using the funds in exploring the ‘‘ ruins of humanity"’ in London. Tommy failed, 
however, to ‘‘ get his daddles in"’ this time, having been incontinently squelched 
because he was not a subscriber to the fund. Artless Mooney! why not return 
to explore the ‘‘ruins"’ of the Builders and the Mechanics insurance companies, the 
California Building and Loan society, and sundry other frauds of yours in the city 
of the golden gate? Why not, indeed! 


—In our July issue (page 30) a correspondent,was permitted to have his say with 
regard to a certain transaction between an Odd-Fellows’ lodge and the Lycoming 
insurance company. We added some comments, of our own, among which was 
the assumption thatthe rate paid to,the company was excessive, and even suffi- 
cient without any note. The original survey of the premises has since been shown 
us, and, as the lodge room referred to is located in a frame range richly worth 6 per 
cent, we are not able to see the outrage in respect to rate which seemed so obvious 
in July. It is due to the Lycoming, and to its agent who took the risk, that this 
admission should be made, even at this late day; for it is no part of our purpose to 
leave uncorrected any error which may be brought to our notice. 


—A year ago the Kansas City Fire and Marine was in articulo mortis, and we 
gave it what we intended should be a final farewell. The directors had then got so 
far as to decide to disband the company and re-insure its risks. But, probably, the 
Chicago fire let new light in upon their gloom and led them to galvanize their cor- 
porate cadaver. For we notice in a Leavenworth paper that the company whose 
funeral we were asked to attend last year has stepped out of its coffin and is now 
travelling for its health in Missouri, Nebraska and Illinois. We may do this 
Kansas concern injustice, not having its latest figures at hand, but our advice to 
people in that section who want insurance would be to give this ghost of a company 
a very wide berth. They can lose nothing by letting such a concern alone. 


—One of the most worthy and efficient insurance agents in Northern New York is 
Mr. William P. Lamb, of Whitehall, whose success in the speedy establishment of 
a valuable and extensive agency business is worthy of note. Mr. Lamb represents 
the Continental, Alps, Amazon, St. Paul, Traders, of Chicago; Farm Buildings, 
of Herkimer,—all fire companies. He also acts for the Pacific Mutual Marine and 
Inland Insurance Union. For all these offices he does a profitable business, which 
is rapidly increasing. Mr. Lamb is the local agent at Whitehall of the Universal 
Life. Such an underwriting connection would be of itself a sufficient attestation 
of an agent's capacity and character, and we are not surprised, therefore, that ‘so 
large a measure of confidence has been bestowed upon Mr. Lamb and his agency 
by the community among whom he is located. And where a business man can 
extort a uniform testimony from all who deal with him, in favor of his integrity, 
energy and trustworthiness—as in the case of this popular insurance apént—thére 
is no impropriéty in stich a fact Petting into print in the columns of THE Spec- 
TATOR. 
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WHAT HE KNOWS ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE. —_— ~ 


a 
THE accompanying engraving is a fac simile of the first fo ~ 
manuscript page of an article written specially for the < 
Q ¢ ons —— 
OO” 


publishers of THE SpEcTATOR by Hon. HORACE 


GREELEY. The article itself, which we reproduce in ae 
full below, has been published, together with the accom- ° ~et-et 21412 

| nema t¥etignaqtoc ¢ a 
panying engraved fac simile, in a neat four page leaflet, 4 


and copies of this leaflet can now be obtained from the « aa Cuero ‘ 

publishers of THE SPECTATOR at the moderate price of tg a EY } Ome > 

$10 per 1,000 copies. It is needless to dwell on the tir oS C=—21¢_ 26 —c r Be, 
LK Xv 


peculiar value which this leaflet now possesses as an effec- 


tive campaign document for the life insurance solicitor. 


WHY LIVES SHOULD BE INSURED. 
Written specially for The Publishers of THE SPECTATOR, 
By HORACE GREELEY. 

INSURANCE, of whatever kind, is an effort to guard 
against the mischances and disasters whereof we are 
always in danger. The most capable, energetic, efficient 
merchant or manufacturer, has often been reduced in one 
hour from prosperity to bankruptcy by fire, or flood, or 
shipwreck. Insurance protects against the ever-present 
peril of such calamity by devoting a share of each year's 
gains to guard against this possibility of ruin. One 
thousand men have, this year, paid an average of $100 
each for fire insurance, and have scarcely felt it; but one 
of théir ntimber has been btirned out, and wotild have 
theréby been utterly ruined, but for the $80,000 which he 
has received from an insurance company in satisfaction of 
his claim; and that has set him fully on his feet again. 
The premiums paid Were scarcely missed; the instirance 
féseived made the difference between thrift and hopeless 
rtiin. Not mérely the receiver, but his creditors and 
employes, are sensibly benefitted by his prudence and 

foresight. 

Life is the most precarious of human possessions, the 
mst indispensable element of a business career. The 
bankrupt of to-day may, next year, be on his feet again, 
busy and thrifty as ever ; but death is the one interruption 
to an active career which is inevitably final. And Dthae 
strikes wherever he will, often sparing the decrepit and 
debilitated to smite the sturdy and vigorous in early man- 





hood, sealing the eyes that so lately were keenest and 


brightest, in that sleep that knows no earthly waking. oa Yr Cast Toe , sl WOO €Cact 


Our countrymen plunge into business early in life. Many 











a one, whose means are moderate, is scarcely twenty-five, when a wife and child | Life Insurance is not a speculation. He is ill-advised who pays a large sum 
with an extensive factory or warehouse, are among the objects of his care. With yearly in the expectation—I had almost said the hope—that the feeble octogenarian 
a strong arm, an active brain, and a resolute will, he gives himself up to his calling, | on whom he has risked it will soon die, when he will be entitled to receive many 
confident of his own ability to achieve a grand success. His income is consider, | thousands by virtue of his policy. I would counsel no one to invest largely, even 
able; in ten years, if nothing goes amiss, he will have made enough to place him | on his own life, much less on that of another. Yet there are many all around us 
henceforth beyond the reach of want. But suppose he were suddenly stricken | who ought to take out policies at once, in deference, not merely to the security 
down by disease, and cut off from life before this year shall have closed, his pro- | and comfort of their loved ones, but to their own peace of mind as well. They 
perty would hardly pay his liabilities, and his widow and infant must be thrown | cannot afford to live in constant dread of the hazards and privations to which 
penniless upon a world with which they are unfitted to struggle. The kind- | their untimely decease would expose those dearer to them than life itself. 

ness of relatives may shield them from the almshouse; but their prospect is bleak 


indeed Beware of frauds and shams, and specious false pretenses. Pay no money for 


policies without knowing that you are insured in the fullest sense of the term. 

Life Insurance is exactly calculated to meet this exigency. While prosperous | Make careful inquiry; know the character of the men to whom your money is to 
and healthy, he can spare the small annual payment required to insure that | be confided; and be not deluded into accepting the plans of weak, worthless, or 
$10,000, or at least $5,000, shall be due them directly after his death. The know. irresponsible associations. Proceed with wise and vigilant circumspection, and 
ledge that they are thus shielded from utter destitution is calculated to modify his | you will have reason to bless the forecast that induced you to invest in Life 
anxieti¢s and apprehensions during life, and to divést déath of its sharpest pang. | Insurance. 
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THE SPECTATOR: 


An American Review of Insurance, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


The subscription price of Tuk Spectator ts three 
dollars per annum, 
The Editor solicits communications, correspondence, 


essays, and reports of important insurance intelligence. | 
If used, they will be paid for liberally. Communica- | 


tions to the Editor should be accompanied by the names 
of their authors. 

Messrs. Charles and Edwin Layton, No. 150 Fleet St. 
London, are the authorized agents of Tue SPECTATOR. 


H. anp C. M. GOODSELL, 
Publishers. 


New YorK: 
Nos, 156 and 158 Broadway. 


tT 
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CHICAGO: 











THE SPECTATOR INSURANCE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The Insurance Cyclopedia, 
By CORNELIUS WALFORD, F.S.S., F. 1. A., au- 
thor of “ The Insurance Guide and Hand-Book.” Issued 
in parts—about 20 parts completing the series. Parts I, 
II, III and IV now ready. Price, $1 per part. 


No. 379 Wabash avenue, 


Tables of Earned and Unearned a 


Premiums. 


At Pro Rata and Short Rates. By R. H. LAWRENCE. | 


For office use in determining amounts of premium to be 


returned or cancelled policies, or for calculating re-insur- | 


ance. Full cloth, bevelled boards. Price. $10, 
Medical Examinations for Life In- 
surance. 
By J. ADAMS ALLEN, M. D..LL. D. Sixth Edition, 
with extensive revisions and additions. Cloth, 180 pp. 
Price, $2. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


The Spectator Standard Surveys. 


The Principles and Practice of Fire 


Underwriting. 


Systematically arranged. By JOS. M. ROGERS, LL. 
B. An invaluable instruction book for Fire Insurance | 


Agents. Covers every point inthe business, Cloth, bev- 
eled boards, gilt, red edges. 143 pp. Price, $2. 
A Treatise on the Principles and Prac- 


tice of Life Insurance. 
By NATHAN WILLEY, Actuary. A complete expla- 
nation of all the arithmetical processes involved in Life 
Insurance computations, with valuable Tables for the use 
of Companies and Agents. Cloth, beveled boards, gilt, 
marbled edges, 176 pp. Price, $2. 

Practical Hints to Life Agents, 

Designed for educating young Agents and Solicitors, and 
shows how to make an agency successful and profitable. 
Paper, two colors, 32 pp. 25 cents per copy, $20 per 100, 
$150 per 1000. 

The Life Insurance Policy Register| 
and Agency Record of Premium Collections, For use ot 
Life Insurance Companies and Agents, An entirely new 
and invaluable method of registering premium collection 
and expiration accounts. Records date, number, amount, 
term, date of issue, name of insured, {residence, and 
solicitor, Good tor five years and 1000 polieies, Per 
copy, $2. 

The Fire Insurance Register 
And Index to the Resources, Condition and Standing of 
the Principal Fire Insurance Companies at the beginning 

Issued annually. Comprises also a Regis- 

Durably mounted and 

25 cents per copy, 


of each year. 
ter for Insurance Expirations. 
bound in imperishable folding covers, 
$10 per 100, $60 per 1,000. 

The Life Agent’s Canvassing Coupons, 
A book of memorandum blanks for facilitating the work 
of the Solicitor. A complete analysis of the cheapness of 
Life Insurance, Very usetul. Price, 50 cents per copy, 
in neat, durable binding. Per 100 copies, $40. 

Life Insurance in the United States, 

The business and standing of American Life Insurance 
Companies, as shown by official tables reprinted from the 
Insurance Reports. annually, 

Per copy, 20 cents; per 100, 


Issued 


Massachusetts 
Pocket pamphlet, 12 pp. 
$10; per 100, $60, 





| Proofs of Loss. 


| work published in the United States or Europe. 


Copying or Office material that may be desired, in faultless 


| 
| STAR FIRE INSURANCE CoO... 


| St. NICHOLAS FIRE INS. CO........0f New York. 


| 





The Improved Expiration Register. 


New York State Insurance Reports. 


The Life Agent’s Pocket Policy Regisler | 


sively from THe SPECTATOR Press, the undersigned, at 
their offices in New York and Chicago, are prepared to fill 


orders, promptly and at lowest prices, for any insurance 


and Edwin Layton, London. 


for the furnishing of Companies and Agents with every- 
thing needed in the transaction of their business, from the 
smallest card to the 


we can supply any Book, Blank, Stationery, Writing, 


style and at reasonable rates. 


Office, No. 148 La Salle Street, Otis Block. 


AGENCY WANTS. 


The Policyholder’s Pocket Index. | 
Showing the condition and standing of the principal | 
American Life Insurance Companies. Issued annually. 
Pocket pamphlet, 12 pp. Per copy, 25 cents; per 100, 
$10; per 100, $60. 


TO LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 


The Spectator Leaflets, S thon UNION CENTRAL 


A series of useful canvassing documents for Life In- 
surance Agents and Solicitors. They present novel and 
attractive views of the benefits of a life policy, and the 
whole series forms a valuable and permanént contribu- 
tion to the literature of Life Insurance. g@> See cata- 
logue of titles and prices on page 151. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
S. £. COR. OF FOURTH AND VINE STS., 
CiNCINNATI, OHIO, 
Desire toengage a few more first-class General Agents, 
upon liberal terms. Correspondence solicited. Ratio of 
expenses and losses for 1871 only 26.6 per cent. 


The American Classification of Fire SPECIAL FEATURES, 


ane End Polici Life R Tontine Dividend 
= . P ndowment Policies at Life ates. ontine Dividen 
For companies and agents. Adapted for recording the Policies. Policies Non-Forfeitable. Stock Rates less than 


results of underwriting more than 1oo different kinds of | any other company. No Restrictions upon Travel. 

risks, so arranged as to classify by the month or year. | For Agencies and other information address the Home 
Quarto cloth, with Russia back {and (corners, Price per | Office. N. W. HARRIS, Secretary. 
copy, $10, : 





HE NATIONAL CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE 

| Company, of Washington, D.C., being fully prepared 

The simplest, best, and | to issue policies upon all the approved plans, and to offer 

Cloth | superior inducements to the insuring public, desires to 

? | negotiate for State and District Agencies throughout the 
United States. 

The charter of the company is the first life charter granted 
by the Congress of the United States; and a governmental 
supervision of the affairs of the company is secured by 
establishing its headquarters at the National Capitol, and 
requiring an annual report to be made to the Secretary of the 
Interior of all its transactions, The by-laws, however, per- 
mit the directors to be selected from the pollephabiess 
Each $2 per copy, cloth. Both resident in any part of the United States. . 

A tw cme ¥ ts, 1860-18 he business of the company will be upon strictly mutual 

- ee eS aO78, | principles, with cash premiums, although the management 
| Cove issued rates for insurance without participation in 
| profits. 

Agents of experience will readily perceive the influence 
such advantages will have in obtaining business. 

First-class men are wanted to aid in making the National 
Capitol a truly National Institution. Send for copy ot 
charter and by-laws and for agencies. 

Address Box 542 Washington, D.C, 


By {PEYTON ROBERTS. 
most complete method of giving expirations. 
marbled edges, leather back an@corners. Prices: No.1, 
120 pp-, $3; No. 2, 192 pp., $5; No. 3, 336 pp., $7. (Send 
for descriptive circular, showing fac-simile of arrange- 
ment.) 





Life and Fire parts. 
parts complete, $3. 
(scarce) for sale. 


And Memoranda for Names and Addresses of Policy- | 
holders and Agency Cash Account. A useful pocket | 
blank-book for Solicitors. Fifty cents per copy; $35 | 
per 100. | 


ENERAL AGENTS WANTED.—THE HOME 
Life Insurance Company, of New York, has just 


A new and improved form of blanks for surveys and G3 its tenth year, during which time it has made regular 
dividends to its policyholders, every year, amounting to an 


diagrams of all risks other than stores and dwellings. * ae : Shes 

‘ : ‘ : aggregate of about $1,000,000 from premium receipts of 
Prices: Ordinary Special Hazard Surveys, $25 per 1000; | $4,500,000, being a larger percentage than the dividends ot 
all other forms, $30 per 1000, other companies during the first ten years. 

The Home now wishes to organize a first-class General 
Agency upon the most liberal terms, in the following fields 
| and States: Northern Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
| Nebraska, Kansas, Western Michigan; also in some very 

ood territory further east and further west. The Home 

as recently adopted a policy and plans to largely increase 
its business, ond quoted Life Agents will find it to their 
advantage to apply immediate 

Address E. H. KELLOGG, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


Applicable to any case, locality, or company. 
per 12 copies; $5 per 100. 


Price, $1 


&@ In addition to the above publications, issued exclu- ly. 
daperintendent of Agencies, 





ANTED.—At this office, copies of the Massachu- 

setts Life Insurance Report 1859-65, bound in one 

volume. Parties having copies ofthe above work to dispose 

of can find cash purchaser by applying at the offices of Tue 
SPECTATOR. 


Me The undersigned are the exclusive agents in the 


United States for the insurance publishers, Messrs. Charles | 


N EXPERIENCED FIRE INSURANCE AGENT, 
+* having the control of a large line of first-class business, 
wishes to secure the agency of a strong conservative fire 
company for the city of Chicago. Address W. M. T., 
care of THE SPECTATOR, 


We have a large Printing establishment, fitted expressly 


largest and most substantial blank | Ks 
A FIRST-CLASS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

wishing to establish a profitable agency in Chicago, 
can find an experienced agent, with strong advantages for 
controlling good business, by addressing ‘* Wholesale 
Grocer,” care of THE SpPRCTATOR, 


00k, 


Our workmen fully understand their business, and 


No trouble to give estimates, | ———_______ — ws 


ANTED.—THE GENERAL AGENCY OF A 


First-class Life Insurance Company, for the Pacific 


J. H. anp C. M. GOODSELL, 


: : Coast. Address R. H. P., Offices of Tue Sepc a 
Publishers, Printers and Stationers. ema Rerencitete enreet vee ustuenia ea 
SEE ANTED—A FIRST-CLASS AGENT TO REP- 
E. M. TEALL. | resent the MANHATTAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


FRED. P. FISHER. in Baltimore, and the Stateof Maryland. None need apply 


unless they can show a good business record, and give 
| satisfactory reference. Address the Company, No. 156 
Broadway, New York. 


EALL & FISHER, 
INSURANCE AGENTS, 


A RARE CHANCE.—OWING TO CONTINUED 

ill health on the part of the holder, a half interest, or 
the whole, of a first-class Life Insurance Agency in a lead- 
| ing city is offered to the right parties at a very reasonable 
figure. The agency has been a fine success, and its busi- 
ness is first-class and extensive. The company is one 
of the very best and most popular in the country. The 
publishers of Tue SreEcTaToR are referred to as knowing 
the extent and opportunity. Address Business, offices 
of Tug Spectator, New York. 


CHICAGO. 

.0ee.0f New York. 
WESTCHESTER FIRE INS. CO.....o0f Mew York. 
BAY STATE FIRE INS. CO.....0f Worcester, Mass. 





Capital Represented, over $2,000,000. 
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PROMINENT AGENTS. 


GEORGE E. WILLS, 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT, 
No. 27 State Street, Boston. 
Marine and Fire insurance effected in first-class Boston, 


New York and Philadelphia companies. 


HOMANN & REHM, 


General Agents for Missouri and Southern Illinois, 
of the 
SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. or NEW YORK: 
Of the Missouri agencies of fifty-two Life Insurance 
Companies of other States that made sworn statements to 
Insurance De partme nt of Missouri, on the 1st January, 
1871,only three show larger premium receipts in 1870 than 
this agency. 
Good, reliable and efficient 
workin our territory. 
Office. N. W. corner Fifth and Pine Streets, 
St. Louis, Mo 


Agents desired, to assist is 


BARRETT. Goo. W. MonTGOMERY. 


O. W. BARRETT & CO.’S 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 
84 MARKET ST., CHICAGO. 


Oscar W. 


Continental Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Merchants’ Ins. Co., Newark, Exchange Ins. Co., N. Y. 
People’s Ins. Co., New: ark. Market Ins, Co. N. Y. 


Brewers’ & Maltsters’ Ins. Co., N. Y. 
REPRESENTING Five MiLiion DoLLars, 


T. W. BLAYNEY, 
Agent for the 
INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Cash Assets, Fan. 1, 1871, $1,065,111.72. 
Offices, 43 W. Washington St., and 539 Wabash Avenue, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
MILLER & LAWTON, 
General Agents 
SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
AvuGustTa, Ga. 
DUY & WOODS, 

Agents in Philadelphia for 
KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO., N. Y., 
ANDES INSURANCE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, 

T. M. ALFRIEND & SON. 

LIFE, FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE AGENTS 
No. 
Richmond, 
HOLLINSHEAD & BUCKMAN, 


Gen’! Ag’ts for Pennsylvania and New Jersey of the 


OFFICE, goz MAIN STREET, 


Va. 


GUARDIAN MUTUAL Lire INSURANCE Co., OF NEW YORK. 


No. 520 (5\20) Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


“W. H. WHITCOMB & CO.. 
INSURANCE. 


o. 80 Devonshire Street. 
BOSTON. 


R. H. FOOTMAN & CO., 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENCY, 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
FIRE: MARINE: LIFE: 
FOOTMAN. J. C. FOOTMAN, 


WINTER & JEWELL, 


Managers and Superintendents of Agencies 
CONTINENTAL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YORK, 
Office, Philadelphia Bank Building, 

425 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 


BENJ. D. KENNEDY, 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT, 


(Established March, 1847). 
Office, No. 42 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


HENRY W. BALDWIN, 
General Agent at Large 
or THE 
JERSEY MUTUAL LIFE 
18o Broapway, New York Cliry. 
Canvassers wanted on salary or commission. 
WOODBRIDGE BROTHERS, 
GENERAL 
Life, Fire and Marine; also Collecting Agents. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
H. H, WOODBRIDGE, 


NEW 


W. B. WOODBRIDGE. 


INSURANCE CO, 


INSURANCE AGENTS, 





THE SPECTATOR. 


FRANK PEAVEY, 
Detroit, Michigan, 
General Agent 
New ENGLAND MvuTvaL Lire INSURANCE 
For Michigan and Indiana. 


J. W. CHAMBERLIN & CO. 


General Fire Insurance Agents and Brokers. 


CoMPANY 


No. 243 Broapway, New York. 


GEORGE HUGGINS, 
GENERAL FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY, 


Established in Columbia, S, C., nate 
Capital represented, - + - - 


AMOS D. SMITH, 3d, 
General Agent for Massachusetts, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
oO New York. 


$40,000,000 


Cash Assets’ - $51,577,007 
Ofice, Room 20, »» Sears? Building, Boston, Mass. 


W. H. GRAVES, 
General Agent for Pennsylvania, 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. 


Philadelphia office. S.W. cor. 11th & Chestnut Streets. 
Good Agents wanted. 


KELLOGG & HAMILTON, 
General Agents 
HARTFORD LIFE & ANNUITY INSURANCE CO. 
623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Agents wanted on favoretie terms, 


I. T. MARTI N, 

Davenport, Iowa, General pene for 
NORTHWESTERN MutTuat Lire INsuRANCE COMPANY. 
In Iowa and Nebraska. 

This popular Company takes the lead in these States. 
First-class Agents wanted. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, 
Manager S. E. Branch Office, 
KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


22 SECOND STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Comprises Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, W. Virginia, 
‘and war sts of Columbia. 


H. A. ‘BREWSTER, 
General Agent 
PHGENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Or Hartrorp, Conn., 
Wa SHINGTON, D.C. 


B. W. HARPER, 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT, 
_No. 337 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


L. B. DAVIS, 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT anpCOLLECTOR. 


FIREMENS Funp, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anpes, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
NATIONAL, of Hartford, Conn. 


No. 15 Whitehall Street, next door to Fames’s Bank, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


GEORGE H. WILTBANK, 
General Agent for 
MASSACHUSETTS MuTuaL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
For New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania, 
S.E. corner Sixth and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CHARLES H. LEADBETTER, 
General Agent of the 
MUTUAL LIFE OF CHICAGO, 
For Northern Iowa. 
Orrick IN THE BANK BLock, CLINTON, Iowa. 
Liberal inducements to first-class Solicitors. 








FRANKLIN Fire INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 
J. B. MORGAN, 
Special Agent and Adjuster for the South. 
J. W. COCHRAN & SON, General Agents, 
No.3 Short Street, Lexington, Ky. 


CHARLES TEN WINKEL, 
General Agent of the 





CONTINENTAL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF New YorK. 


For the State of Michigan, 
Office, No. 10 Bank Building, Detroit. 
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Henry W. Brande, Fohn W. Cheney. 
BRANDE & CHENEY, 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS, 

No. 512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, fa. 


Agency of one First-class Fire Company wanted, 


Fire, Inland, Life and Marine Insurance, 
C. B. WELLBORN, 
GENERAL AGENT AND ADJUSTER OF LOSSES 


OFFICE, WHITEHALL St., ATLANTA, Ga, 


JOHNSON & ‘BURT, 
Managers Northwestern Department 
»ECLECTIC LIFE, 


No. 166 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 
Agents Wanted. 
S. M. BARR, 
General Agent 
MOBILE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


AGENTS WANTED. MOBILE, ALA. 


GEGAN BROTHERS, 
(Established in 1855), 
73 & 75 Second Street, S. W. cor. Holliday St., 


Baltimore, 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS, 


(Box 423.) 


JOHN WILDER ATKINSON, 

GENERAL SURANCE AGENCY, 
WILMINGTON, N. C, 

Adjuster of Marine and Fire Losses. 


EVANS & CASSILLY, 


INSURANCE AGENTS, BROKERS AND ADJUSTERS, 


Cincinnati, O. 


TALIESIN EVANS, 


State General Agent of 
PIEDMONT AND ARLINGTON Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of Vi irginia, 
ROME, eA 
Local Agents and Selicehors wanted. 





GRUBB, PAXTON & Co., 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS, 
No. 724 West Washington Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Agency of one First-Cvass Fire Company wanted. 
W. C, GRUBB. ROBT. S, PAXTON. SAM, TAYLOR. 


SAMUEL GREENE, 
General Agent of the 
UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
For Northern Illinois. 
Office, No. 96 West Washington Street, Chicago. 


THOMAS GRAME, 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT &4 ADFUSTER, 
WILMINGTON, N. C, 


General Agent for Liverpool, London and Globe 
Insurance Company. 
One first-class Marine Co. wanted, 





THOMAS J. LANCASTER, 
INSURANCE AGENT, 
Northwest Corner Fourth and Walnut Streets. 


PHILADELPH IA. 


WILLIAM Cc. COSENS, 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT, 
No. 113 Bay Street, SAVANNAH, GA. 


Royal Insurance Co. of Liverpool—Fire and Life—(Gold) ; 

Firemen’s Fund Ins. Co. of San Francisco (Gold) ; Phenix 

Ins. Co, of Brooklyn, N.Y. ; U nderwriters’ Agency of N.Y. 
F . B. PHILPUT, Assistant. 


OVIATT, “SOUTHWELL & CO., 
Managers Western Branch Agency 
ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No, 181 West MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, 
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Three-fourths of the Profits divided to the Holders of RVING 


-articipating Policies. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway, N. Y. 
ITIZENS’ 
Insurance Company, 
156 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Casi CAPITAL, - - 


Insures Buildings, Jurniture, Merchandise, Vessels 


| Portand their Cargoes. and other Property, against Loss 


Cash Capital, $300,000.00, Assets, Jan. 1, 1872, $780,793.00 | or Damage by Fire, on favorable terms. 
MARTIN L. CROWELL, President. 


JAMES M. McLEAN, President, | JAMES M. WILSON, WM. PITT PALMER, 
EDWARD A. WALTON, Secretary. Secretary. Vice- Pres 
THE 


AMAR 
L H°* FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y, 


No. 214 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
(Park Bank Building.) 
Casu_ CArirtaL, 


INSURANCE COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 
184 BROADWAY, 
(Cor. of Fohn St.) 


CAPITAL, invested in U. S. Stocks, - - $200,000. 


ISAAC R. ST. JOIN, President. 
A. R. FROTUINGHAM, Vice-Pres't. 
WM. MACDIARMID, Sec’y, 


This Company loses nothing by the Chicago Fire, its bh 
| iness being confined to New York City and immedia 
vicinity. 
JACOB REESE, President. 
ISAAC D. COLE, Jr., Secretary. 


Feta 


Insurance Company, 


N*®” YORK AND YONKERS 
Fire Insurance Company. 

No. 176 BROADWAY, NEW YorRK. OF NEW YORK. 

OFFIce, No. 112 BROADWAY, 


CASH CAPITAL $250,000 
VINCENT TILYOU, Pres’. 
CHARLES BAMBURGII, Sec’y. 


Cash Capital, - - $200,000. 


RICHARD L. FRANKLIN, President. 
JOUN W. SIMONSON, Secretary. 


DRIATIC FIRE 


Insurance Company, 


hicaieiniaiag FIRE 


Insurance Company, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


$200,000. | 
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THE 


M ISSOURI VALLEY 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Life Insurance Company, 
in 
LEAVENWORTH, KAS, 


Issues Registered Policies. 


% 
I\TONTINE DIVIDEND PLAN. 


| IIIGH RATE OF INTEREST, 


LOW RATE OF MORTALITY 


$150.000 
NET SURPLUS, . : ° ; ~ §0.651 | 


| Apply to Home Office or any of tts General Agents for 


te information or Agencies. 


II. D. MACKEY, Pres’t. GEO. A. MOORE, Sec’y. 
NE” ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


| 

| 

| 

| No. 39 STATE STREET, Boston. 


ASSETS $350,000 | Accumulated Fund, Jan. 1, 1872, - $10,401 79! 





SURPLUS DISTRIBUTED ANNUALLY, IN CASI. 
UPON TILE CONTRIBUTION PLAN, 


For terms, etc., addres; cither of the undersigned : 


187 Broad . . ' ide dei — nae 
on tg aiid Cash Capital - . - : - $150.0r¢ | 10S. M. GIBBENS, BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
Casu CAPITAL, ° “ = -: . 200,000. Surplus, - - - ° © - 40,0 Secretary. President, 
anemere JAMES VAN NORDEN., President. DWIGHT FOSTER, W. C. WRIGHT, 
; Counsel. Actuary. 


WM. A. SEAVER, President. 
CHARLES D. HARTSHORNE, Secretary. 


RICHARD C. COMBES, Vice-President. 
GEORGE W. MONTGOMERY, Secretar 


ee W. PEET, ee LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPAN 


ACTUARY een bh 
| WM. F. TUCKER, President. 





: W. W. MORLAND, M. D., Wedical Examiner. 


™ LY AMBURG-BREMEN 


| Fire Insurance Company, 


OF THE |S. M. NICKERSON, Vice-Pres't J. W. CLAPP, Secy 
JOUN TYRRELL, Treasurer, 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
} 
HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Of the United States of America, benefit of all Policyholders. 


Offers his services as CoNSULTING ACTUARY to Life In- | 


| CASH ASSETS, April 1, 1872, - 


fh 


surance Companies, in furnishing Net and Loaded Pre- 


miums, and Dividend Tables, &c., on any standard ot | 


Mortality and Interest desired ; also the preparation of 
s i : | exceeded its losses by #7 »”. 
new and attractive features, Pamphlets, Advertising : 


Literature, &c. He is prepared to make valuations ot | 


| $100,000 deposited with the Iusurance Department for the OF 


225,0 


CAPITAL AND ASSETS, - - $1,121,154,49 


| This Company’s Interest Receipts for the past year have 


$200,000 


Liberal contracts made with responsible parties desiring 


Annuities, Life Insurance and Endowment Policies, Divi-| fo make a permanent business of Life Insurance. Corres- 


} pondence Solicited. Address 
| 


dends, Leases, Life Estates, and Dowers, and computations JOHN W. CLAPP 


dependent on the science of life coniingencies, } 


re H. KELLOGG, omaaiichs MUTUAL LIFE 


ACTUARY INSURANCE DEPARTMENT | 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, 


Insurance Company, 
ALBANY, New York. 


This company offers liberal inducements to first-class 


DEPOSITED WITH THE AUDITOR OF THE STATE OF ILLI- i 


| 
NOIS FOR THE SECURITY OF POLICYHOLDERS, 


Secretary. 


HENRY GREENEBAUM & CO., 


GENERAL AGEN1S, Chicago, Ill, 


agents, It will always render them the most substantial 


Is prepared to do 
ment in Sustaining a successful an 


.L KINDS OF : J AL WORK. | 
ALL KINDS OF ACTUARIAI RK | JAS, HENDRICK, Vice-President 


LOUIS B. SMITH, Seeretary 





8 
i honorable competition, ILLINOIS 
ROBERT H. PRUYN, President. ; 


tokens of appreciation and afford them every encourag 


FORK THE STATES OF 


IOWA, 


Address, 436 South Canal Street, Ee MISSOURI, 
CHICAGO, ILL. S eater 
TRAVELERS REEVE, 
HAS. B. SIMRALL, INSURANCE O10, 
( : COMPANY, INDIANA, 
Of Hartford, Conn., Cash Assets : Seem 
INSURANCE LAWYER, $1,850,000, grants full Lire aNv MICILIGAN, 
| ENDowMENT Poticigs, Ample WISCONSIN 
Securitv, Definite Contract, ‘Low 7 - ’ 
Southwest Cor. Third and Walnut Streets, Cash Premiums. Also writes Gene AND MINNESOTA. 





} erat Accrnexrt Porrcres. by the vear or month, 
Business Men, Professional M: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. trades and occupations 


1o 


and Working men of all IIeENrY GREENEBAUM, 


| ConraD WITKOWSKY. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY of BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Principal Office, No. 173 Broadway. 
Casi CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 
—— $1,862,000.00 


Jan. 1,1 


1 Assets, ? 


S72, 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
CHAUNCEY BEDELL. VWiee-- President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


WM. R. CROWELL, Marine Secretary. 

R. S. CRITCHELL, 

Special Agent Illinois, Wisconsin, bk astern Iowa, and 
Minnesota, 
No So Market Street. Chicago.. 
Ss. LUMBARD, 

Special Agent Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Kentucky, 

Fort Wayne, Indiana, 


T. R. DASHIEL, 
Special Agent Southern States, 
Columbus, Mississippi. 
A. J. HARDING, 
Agent Missuurt, Kansas, Nebraska, 
lowa, 


Nebraska City, 


Special 2 and Western 


Neb. 


ANHATTAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
No. 68 WALL STREET. | 
CASH CAPITAL, $250,000 | 


This Company is now insuring STORES, MERCHAN- 
ik URNITURE | 





DISE, DWELLINGS, HOUSEHOLD 
and all other insurable prepeny at favorable rates. | 
DIREC: 7ORS 

ANDREW J SMITH, President. 
H. T,. LIVINGSTON, ALEX. S. DIVEN. 
STEPHEN CROWELL, ALANSON T. BRIGGS, 
H. C. FAH NESTOCK, M. T. BRENNAN 
ALEX. M.C SMITH. W. LEE, Jr. 
CHAS. TAYLOR, CHAS. PARISH, 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, ARCH. M. PENTZ, 
CHAUNCEY BEDELL, A. P. M. ROOME, 
OREN DENNETT, OS. R. BOWNES., 
CHAS. H. MARVIN, ORSEN W. PALMER, 
THOs. E. STILLMAN, J. C. BARRON, M. D. 
CHAS. CARVENTER, G. L. SMITH. 
T. H. HUBBARD, GEO. W. COLLES, 


O. W. PALMER, Secretary. 
JOHN H. BEDELL, Ass't-Secretary. 


T RADESMENS FIRE 


Insurance Company, 








THE 


SPECTATOR. 


HE QUEEN 
(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 


Capi 


tal, 


ASSE 





TS IN THIS Cc 


£2,000,000 Sterling. 


IUNTRY 


Deposited with Insurance Departments of vari- 


ou 
In han 


s States 
ds ot Tr 


ustees... 


ash in Bank and other Assets 


Total 


TRUSTEES 
STTEPILERD KNAPP, 


IN NEW 
Pres, Mee 


$373,400.00 
229,000.00 
120,013.11 
$722,413.11 


YORK 
hanics Bank 


WM it. MACY. J’res, Leather Manufacturers Bank. 
JA>s. M. MORRISON, /’res. Manhattan Bank, 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK 
SAM'LD BABCOCK, tg TIN ath ae 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER, B CLAFLI 
WILLIAM Hl. GUION, 1 B OOKMA JOMNSTON, 
SHEPHERD KNAPP, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JOSEPH STUART, F. 1. N. WHITING, 
GEO. ADLARD. 
OFFICE. PAKK BANK BUIL yore, 
214 AND 216 BROADWAY, N 


WM. il. 


mace FIRE 


ROSS, , wae 


Insurance Company, 


Of the city of New York. 
Orrice, No. 151 BROADWAY. 
Cash Capital... ..csseoes ov ccecceccecceccecoees ++++$200,000 
Surplus... ccccccccceccccccccecsescccssece eevcecees. 74,039 
$274,039 
JOHN GIHON, President, 
W. M. RANDALL, Secretary. 


EINS, GOODRIDGE & CO., 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


No. 168 Broapway, NEw York. AND ADJUSTERS, 
Cash Capital...... 0-6 ee cccccssonsccceccooses $150,000.00 ; "AY W = , 
Surplus, January 1, 1872..... sence eeeccees e+ 204,255.00 No, 161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Sih eile Sr ececaiésniscaiatnedoonnbens Sj4as800| BurrALo GERMAN Insurance Co., 
D. B. KEELER, President. OF BUFFALO, 
T. Y. BROWN, Secretary. pa 325,000 
— FIRE Aa EXCHANGE FIRE 
Insurance Company, Insurance Company. 
No. 96 Broadway, New York, 
Cash Capital, - - $200,000.00. 
Cage (APUG AE 046 ss00808 werer eT $ 200,000.00 | 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, IS72+++e++ seeereees 372,326.00 | 141 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
NICHOLAS C. MILLER, President. HENRY BUTLER, Pres’t. 
JAMES M. HODGES, Secretary. WM. RAYNOR, Sec’y 
THE 


IREMENS FIRE 


Insurance Company, 
No. 153 Broadway, New York, 

(Organized 1825.) 
Continues the Issue of its Policies to Square Men | 
at Fair Rates. 
ALONG YourR BUSINEss. 
President, 


ABNER HAYWARD, 





BRING 


J. V. HARRIOTT, 


Secretary. 


oe FIRE 
Insurance Company, 


Of the city of New York, 


| 166 BROADWAY, 


No. 1§5 Broapway, New YorK,. 





CAPITAL, 0.0.0.000.06600000006005066000000H28D,000 


DAYTON OGDEN, President. 


SOULARD, Vice-President, 


ANDREW L. 


TANDARD FIRE 


Net Assets, Jan. 1, 


Insurance Compa 


ny, 


1872, $442,874.88, 


Issues Policies entitling the Holders to Three-Fourths ot 


WM.M 


OFFICE, 
ST. JOHN, 


the Profits, 


117 BROADWAY, 


Secrelary. 


T. NICHOLAS 
Insurance Company, 


Orrices: 


CASH CAPITAL, - - 


ASSETS, Jan. 


10, 1872, - 


& Stun AVE., 


NEW YORK. 


WM. CRIPPS, 
President, 


cor. 14TH ST. 
$150,000 


- 243,500 


The usual Dividend of Five Per Cent is payable February 


i TOHN J. SEARING, 


WILLIAM WIN 
Secretary. 


SLOW, President. 


| New York, 


‘CASH CAPITAL, 
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Fire and Life Insurance. 


OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


of Liverpool and London.—Office, No. 56 Wall Street, 


| New York.—Authorized Capital, £2,000,000 sterling, or 


$10,000,000 ; Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000; 


$1.300,000 invested in the United States, Losses adjusted in 


and promptly paid. 


In addition to its Fire Business, this Company is prepared 


to transact Lire INSURANCE in all its branches. 


OF MANAGEMENT: Wm, C., Pickersgill 
II. de B. Routh, 


Francis Skiddy, 


COMMITTEE 


Adam Norrie, Benj. B. Sherman, Henry 
W. Butler Duncan, 


Moke, 


Eyre, Royal Phelps, 


Henry A. Smythe, George 


EpMuND Hurry, Surveyor. 


A. B. MCDONALD, Agent. 


Ny A tomat. 


Fire Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD CONN. 


$500,000. 


MARK HOWARD, Pres’t. JAMES NICHOLS, Sec’y. 


ROOME & KEELER, Agents, 


152 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


-Agencies in all the principal cities and towns in the 


United States. 


OFFMAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
130 Broadway, New rork, 





- - = $200,000. 


Casu CAPITAL, 


ay This See, insures Buildings, Household Fur- 
niture, Merchandise, Vessels in port, and Personal Property 
generally, against loss or damage by Fire, on the most 


favorable terms, 


MARCUS F. HODGES, President. 


OL ad ER A. DRAKE, Secretary. 


OLUMBIA FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


161 Broadway, New York. 


This Company has organized its business witha 
Cash Capital, - + + + © © + =» 
Surplus, . 


$300,000.00 
167.19>,00 


$407,198.00 


ALFRED DOUGLAS, President. 


Joun B. Artuur, Sec’y. E.R. Satrencer, Asst Sec’y 


ANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS 


Fire Insurance Company of New York, 


297 Broadway, S. W. cor. of Fulton Street, 
OrFices: Sygo Third Avenue. 
Avenue C, N. E,. corner of Seventh Street, 


Casu CAPITAL, $200,000.00. 
CASH ASSETS: 
Over ONE QUARTER OF A MILLION DOLLARS 


Percentage eof Losses by Fire to income during the year 


1871, less than any other Company in the city 
Epwakp V. Loew, President ; J. Jay Nester, Secretary; 
Wa. W. STADLEK, Asst Sec. j 


Isaac D. Cote, Jr., - + - General Manager. 


ESTCHESTER FIRE 


insurance he aa 


Orr 
NEW ROCIHIELLE and No. 1 CORTLANDT ST. 
Casu CariraL, - - - - $200,0 09 
Casun Assets, Jan, 1, 1872, $77.253.27 


Insures Stores, Merchandise Dwellings, Housenoid Fur- 
niture, Farm Property, including Live Stock and all other 
insurable property at low rates. 

GEO. J. PENFIELD, President, 
JOHN E. MARSHALL, Vice-Pressdent, 

WM.H. BOWNE, Treasurer, 

GEO. R. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 

HENRY GRIFFEN, Austen loovetary. 
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TIME-TRIED AND FIRE-TESTED. 


—— 


THE 


SPECTATOR. 
cs: W. STANDART & CO, 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE AGENCY, 


/nsurance Company, of Hartford, Conn. 


H. KELLOGG, President. 


A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 


D. W.C. SKILTON, Secretary. 


G. A. BURDICK, Asst. Secretary. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


(Established in 1857.) 
No. 24 WEST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
H. M. MAGILL, General Agent. 


——— FIRE 


Insurance Company. 


OrFicE, No. 120 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital, 
Cash Surplus, - - «+ - 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1872, 


Scrip Dividend, 1871, Sixty per cent. Scrip of 1860, ‘61, 


62, '63, ‘64, and ’65, redeemed in full. 


James M. HALsTep, President. 


THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


DAVID ADEE, Assistant Secretary. 


Be Agents need not apply. 


_ & REQUA, 


INSURANCE AGENTS, 


164 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ills. 
Represent the following reliable companies : 
IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., LONDON, 
Cash Resources....... $10,200,000, 


AMERICAN CENTRAL INS. CO., ST. LOUIS, 


Cash Resources ....... $1,465,000 


STANDARD FIRE INS. CO., NEW YORK, 


Cash Resources....... $453,180.41. 


ST. JOSEPH FIRE & MARINE, ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Cash Resources....... $500,000. 


T HE REVIEW. 


(AN ENGLISH REVIEW OF INSURANCE.) 


Puvushed semi-monthly at No, 75 GREAT QUEEN 


STREET, W. C., LONDON, 


Forwarded post-paid to any part of the United States for 


$4.00 per annum, 


Subscriptions in the United States may be addressed to 


either office of THe SpEcTATOR, 





$ 400,000 
600,5¢ 7 


$1,000,507 


NO. 139 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


FANEUIL HALt Ins, Co. of Boston, Assets, $200,000 
MEKCHANTS’ INs, Co. of Newark . 7” 425.000 
| TR1umMpH Ins, Co. of Cincinnati - - 700.000 
AMAZON INs. Co. of Cincinnati, 700,000 
INLAND Ins. UN1ON of New York, - " 1,200,000 


A. T. KINGMAN, Manager Marine Department, 
ee & MALTSTERS 


Insurance Company, 


| Or New YORK. 


Organized September, 1871. 


OFFICE 


No. 139 BROADWAY, 


This Company insures Property of all kinds against loss 


or damage by fire, on favorable terms. 


C. W. STANDART, President, 


W. B. OGDEN, 
Secretary. 


HENRY CLAUSEN, 
ORGANIZED JANUARY 1, 1872, 


RIENT 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 


Cash Capital, $500,000. 


| 
| 
| 


| CASH ASSETS, May 1, 1872, $575,761.27. 


ICASH CAPITAL, - - eaaied 


Vice-President. | 


INSURANCE COMPANY, | 


C. T. WEBSTER, Pres’t. S.C, PRESTON, Vice-Pres’t. | 


| 
| GEO. W. LESTER, Secretary. 


THE 
ae EXCHANGE 


OFFICE, No. 109 BROADWAY. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 133 MOORE STREET, 





| 
— 
| 

PO GR rikcinccctdecciniantesiacsercineees $200,000.00 
UE POUR 60s5 a ciscdiavcenees one 


New York, Fanuary 15, 1872. 


+ 250,393-19 
This Company insures Merchandise, Dwellings and Fur- 


niture at current rates, 





JAMES HARRISON, President. 
E.S. BROWN, Vice-President. 
WM, E. MALTBIE, Sec’y, 





INSURANCE COMPANY. | 
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Gre C. CLARKE & CO., 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 


REPRESENT THE 


Manufacturers Ins. Co. of Boston, Org’d 1822. 


Home Insurance Company, of Columbus, Ohio. 


Hoffman Fire Insurance Co., of New York. 


| Northwestern Nat’l Ins. Co. of Milwaukee, Wis. 


OFFICE, 


No. 170 LA SALLE STREET. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 229 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


| ]_ANCASHIRE 


Insurance Company, 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


Capital Represented, $10,000,000. 


Office, 36 PINE STREET, 


NEw YorkK 


JAMES M. RANKIN, 
JOSEPH L. LORD, 


Associate Managers. 


SPENCERIAN 


DOUBLE ELastic 


Stee. Pens. 


These Pens are of superior English manufacture, and 
are a hearer approximation to the real SWAN QUILL 
than anything hitherto invented. We have recently 
added 4 new pen to the number, of great superiority 
where fine writing is desirable, which 


we designate | THE QUEEN, | or, No. 15. 
The Spencerian Pens are for Sale everywhere, in gross and 


quarter gross Lozxes. 
B@-A Sample Card, containing all the 15 numbers, 
securely enclosed, will be sent by mail, on receipt of 25 
cents. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Granp Srreet, N. ¥. 
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= FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK 
Capital, . , $300,000.00 
Surplus ‘ 236,773-64 





Assets, Feb. 1, 1872, . 


7 


ROBERT S. HONE, President. 
DUNCAN F. CURRY, Secretary. 
EDWARD ROWELL, Ass’t Secretary. 


| 


B*” STATE FIRE 


insurance Company, 


WORCESTER, MAss. 
JAN. 1, 1872. 


CAPITAL $200,000 CASH ASSETS $338,667.00 


WM. S. DAVIS, President. 
U. C. Crossy, JR., Sec’y. D. L. MILLER, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Orrice OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONER, 
Boston, Dec. 4, 1871. | 

The Bay State Fire Insurance Company, of Worcester, 
having increased its Capital from $104,800 to $200,000, I 
hereby certify that I have this day examined the securities 
and books of said Company, and find that its new capital | 
has been paid in and ‘pga invested. I also find that the | 
Company has a paid-up capital of $200,000, invested in | 

accordance with the law, ont is in possession of legitimate 
assets amounting to $335,094.75, with less than $12,000,000 
at risk, while its liabilities, including re-insurance reserves | 
taken at fifty percent amount to $95,140.42, thus showing a | 

surplus of $239,954.33 as regards its policyholders, 


JULIUS L. CLARKE, Jus. Com’r. | 


| 


(Signed,) 


_— MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 132 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ASSETS over, $2,000,000 


A. W. MORGAN, President. 
S. T. W. SANFORD, Vice-President. 
F. A. FREEMAN, Secretary. 


R. A. GRANNISS, Asst, Secretary. 
G. S. WINSTON, M.D., Med. Exam, 
SEWELL & PIERCE, Counsel. 


REMOVAL. 





Oa FIRE 


Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Cash Capital, - - $300,000 
Surplus, - - - 272,958 
Assets, Fan. 1, 1872 - 572,958 





The New York Orrice of this Company has been 
Removed to No. 170 Broadway. 


BENSON B. SMITH, 


Agent and Attorney, 
No. 170 BROADWAY. 





New York, Dec. 15, 1871, 


SPECTATOR. 


THE 


| . ein FIRE 
Insurance Company, 
Of the city of New York. 


No, 120 Broapway, Cor. CEDAR STREET. 


\ 


(Incorporated 1852.) 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 


I, REMSEN LANE, 


Secretary 


Cash Capital... coe cccccccccccceseces $400,000.00 


Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1872 $72,627.91 


Agencies in all the principal cities and tewns in the U. S. 


. icra FIRE and MARINE | 


INSURANCE CoO. 


In Providence, R 


| No. 


HENRY HARRIS. President. 


IRA A, FOSTER, Secretary. 


A LPS INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ERIE, PA. 


| 


Cash Capital, Jan. 1, 1872, - $250,000.00 
Assets, - - - - - 346,687.48 | 
Liabilities, - - - - 11,091.92 


| 
| 

This Company, after paying all its Chicago Losses, has 
Cash Assets of 


Nearly $350,000. 


a@ The “ Alps” continues to offer reliable insurance 


against loss or damage by fire. 
a@ Agencies in all the principal cities and villages. 


Hon. O. NOBLE, President. 


THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 


S OUTHERN ADJUSTING BUREAU. 


Orders for Adjustments and Special work executed. 
Companies doing a Southern business save time and 


expense. Address 


HERMAN S. JOHNSON, 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 
Late Special and Adjuster, Pacific Insurance Company 


San Francisco, 


DEPARTMENT.—Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro 





lina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee. 





IAGARA FIRE 
INSURANCE 
No, 201 Broadway, N. Y. 


COMPANY, 


Cash Capital, - - $1,000,000 


New York, October 10, 1871. 


The losses of this Company by the recent fires in Chicago 


cannot exceed 
A QUARTER OF A MILLION DOLLARS, 


which will be promptly paid as the various claims shall be 
adjusted, 

This Company will have remaining more than a million 
of dollars of good Assets, as a guaranty to its Policy- 
holders, and will continue to make insurance on buildings 
ind personal property as heretofore. 

H, A. HOWE, Pres’, 
Vice-President and Secretary. 


P. NOTMAN, 


GEORGE P. 


| NSURANCE AGENCY 


TREADWAY. KE. W. JEWELL. 


OF 


TREADWELL & JEWELL, 


OFVICES: 
75 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
AND 


4 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


REPRESENT THE FOLLOWING COMPANIES: 


LYCOMING FIRE INSURANCE CO., of Muncy, Pa, 


Assets, over $6,000,000. 


GERMAN INSURANCE CO.,, of Erie, Pa, 
Assets, over $300.000. 
PENN FIRE INS. CO., - of Philadelphia, Pa, 


Assets, over $500,000. 


| aoanae B. FLOYD, 
AGENT 
UNDERWRITERS’ AGENCY 
OF NEW YORK, 
CASH SECURITY, - - $3,000,000.00. 
Office, 168 LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
— FIRE . 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
i 
MERIDEN, CONN, 
CASH CAPITAL, - - $200,000.00 
J. WILCOX, President. 
L. W. CLARKE, Vice-Prest. E, B. COWLES, Secy. 
— ; 


Agencies in Principal Cities and Towns, 
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TATE MUTUAL LIFE THE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Or WorcEsTER, Mass 


eee, OAK LIFE 





Hon. ISAAC DAVIS, President. 
J.D. E. JONES, Superintendent of Agencies. 
H. M. WHEELER, Assistant Secretary. 
CLARENDON HARRIS, Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Chartered 1844. OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Accumulated Fund, - $1,270.911.00 
Losses paid, + - * *- * * 2 © »* 658.650.00 


Dividends paid, 


402,900.00 —— 


Applications for Assurance or for Agencies may be made 
to 
C. W. ANDERSON, General Agent, 
No, 163 Broadway, N. Y. 


ASSETS, - - 
 Pyemenenianeaaaiie LIFE 


insurance Company; J. C. WALKLEY, President 


No. 178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Z. A. STORRS, Vice-President. 


S. H. WHITE, Secretary and Treasurer. | JAMES H. FROTHINGHAM, President. 


OFFICERS. 


SETH E. THOMAS, President. 


F. E. MORSE, Vice-President. 
HENRY F. HOMES, Secretary and Actuary. WM. L. SQUIRE, Actuary. 
A. HUNTINGDON, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


HALSEY STEVENS, Assistant Secretary. 


L. W. MEECH, Mathematician. | 


E. O. GOODWIN, a ee - 
Fair Contracts made with first-class men for Agencies. Ss. T. LIVERMORE, Superintendents of Agencies. 


ee LIFE 


(alata aati LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, . 
INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY, 
Or Memruis, TENN. 


OF NEW JERSEY. 





HON. JEFFERSON DAVIS, President, 


M. J. WICKS, 1st Vice-President. It affords the fullest legal security to MARRIED 
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THE 
ea MUTUAL LIFE 
| Insurance Company, 


231 Broapway, N. Y. 


D. D. T. MARSHALL, President. 

E. M. KELLOGG, M.D., Vice-President 
FRANK B. MAYHEW, Secretary. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 
D. P. FACKLER, Actuary. 


Homeeopathists insured at Lower Rates than in any 
other company. 
Women insured at same rates as men. 
No restrictions on residence or occupation, 
| Policyholders voters at ek tion of Directors, 


$10,000,000. | 


| 


— MUTUAL LIFE 


} ACTIVE AND RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTE?D 


| 

| 

| Insurance Company, 
| 

| 160 Broadway, N. Y. 


| 


W. S. TISDALE, Vice-President. 
WM. F. BUCKLEY, Secretary. 





} SPECIAL FEATURES. 
Liberal policy as to Residence or Travel. Dividends in- 


| crease annually with age of Policy. Losses paid in thirty 


| 


| days after proof ot death. Thirty days’ grace allowed in 


payment of renewal premiums. 
| | Fame EQUITABLE LIFE 
Insurance Company, 

COR, CARONDELET & GRAVIER STS., 


NEw ORLEANS. 


J. T. PETTIT, 2d Viee- President, 
W. F. BOYLE, Secretary. 
J. H. EDMONDSON, General Agent 





Assets, over - - - = $953,435.32 
Dividend June 1, 1870, - 40 per cent. 
Principal Office, 

NO. 42 MADISON STREET, MEMPHIS. 





POLICIES ISSUED ON ALL THE IMPROVED 
PLANS OF LIFE INSURANCE, 


} 


We refer the general public to our Policyholders. 
— GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPAN?T, 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1872, - . . $4,540,768.31 


Is now prepared to issue 


ABSOLUTE POLICIES, 


WAIVING, after they shall have been two years in force, 
ALL RIGHT OF FORFEITURE, 
These Policies will then be 
ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE, 
A CERTAINTY NEVER OFFERED BY AN)? 
OTHER COMPANY, 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 293 and 295 Broadway, New York. 


WOMEN and CHILDREN, without any limitation of the 
amount of premium they must pay. By its charter,a Wife | 
may insure the Life of a Husband for the bencft of Herself Assets, May 1, 1871 - - - - - $302,806.98 
or their Children ; or a husband may insure his own life for | 

the benefit of his wife and children; or children may insure Reserve for Re-insurance, 

the life of a parent for their own benefit; in each case, Per New York State Standard, 
FREE FROM ANY LIABILITY to the creditors or 
representatives of the husband or parent. 


104,926.20 


E. A. HAYT, President. 


JAMES A. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President. 


JOSEPH ELLISON, President. 


|W. P. HARPER, Secretary. 
C. D. DESHLER, Secretary. 
W. C. ROBINS, Manager of Agencies. 


A. S. PATTERSON, Manager. 


& M. EARLY, THE 
J. TT sutonia LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF CHICAGO, 


GENERAL AGENTS OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 


FOR ILLINOIS, 
Central Office: No. 17 MILWAUKEE AVENUE. 


|Assets, - - - - - - - $590,4:8.4 
Cash Capital, - - - - - 166,052.5 


No. 441 WABASH AveE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Surplus Distributed Annually on the Contribution Plan 0 
oO 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 





OFFICERS: 
J. A. HUCK, President. 
FRANCIS LACKNER, Vice-President. 
CHARLES RIETZ, Treasurer. 
C., KNOBELSDOREF, Secretary. 
C. J. HASPER, Actuary 


This Company has deposited $100,000 in United States 
Bonds. and Mortgages on Real Estate. with the Treasurer 
of Illinois as security for all policyholders, 


T G. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS 


AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 


No. 103 FuLton St., New YoOrK a 
@@ For Local and District Agencies applications may 


Library Furniture to order, | be made to the Secretary, 
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THE SPECTATOR CANVASSING DocuMENTs. 


REDUCTION 


IN PRICE. 


We have made a marked reduction in the prices of our canvassing documents, and the attention of our readers is directed to the list. 


These publications are invaluable for the suggestions they convey. They will be sold separately or in grades, as may be desired 


Where an assortment is ordered we can furnish much more cheaply. 


tisement without extra charge. 


GRADE I. 
100 1,000 5,000 
Copies, Copies. Copies. 
"WOW IT PAYS? Life insurance as an investment. The 
best argument for business men. 2 colors. 32 pages... $4.00 $35.00 $150.00 
WILL IT PAY? Companion to J/ow it Pays? 2 colors, 
32 PALES. crcce cvcccvcceccses covcccces wccvcccececs scccve |S 35.00 150 00 
IS IT TOO DEAR? 16 pageS.ccccc.coccces scoccccocces 3.00 20.00 75.00 
THE COOPERATIVE HUMBUG, A masterly expo- 
sition of the co-operative Swindle. .cccescccceccccccccees 4.00 25.00 100.00 
100 copies of each of the above in one package (400 in all), $12.00; 1,000 copies of 
each, $100.00; 5 000 of each, $450.00. 
GRADE II, 
100 1,000 5.000 
Copies. Copics. Copies. 
CRIMES OF THE NOT INSURED. 2colors. S pages. $2.50 $15 00 $65.co 


HOW TO DIE RICH. acolors. 8 pages........sececees 2.50 15.00 65.00 
A TALE OF BLACK FRIDAY. 2colors. § pages..... 2.50 15.00 65 00 
A SECRET WORTH KNOWING, 2colors. 8 pages.. 2.50 15.00 65.00 
MUTUAL AND STOCK PLAN OF LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE. acolors, § pages.ccccecccscccecccoccccccecces 2.50 15.00 65.00 


BUSINESS WORTH OF LIFE INSURANCE, 2 colors. 


S pr Ges. .ecceeeee 5 cebb660006005-6600005006000ES 0106800868 2.50 15.00 65.00 
RENEW YOUR POLICY. a2colors. 8 pageS.......+++- 2.50 15.00 65.00 
ADVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS. (English.) 16 pages 2.50 15.00 65.00 
ADVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS, (German.) 16 pages. 2.50 15.00 65.00 


(A most convincing document against allowing policies 
to lapse.) 
The leaflets in the above grade are among the choicest in our entire series. Printed 
in elegant style. 
100 copies of each of the above in one package (goo copies in all), $18.00; 1,000 copies 


ot each, $115,00; 5,000 copies of each, $500,00. 


GRADE III. 
100 1,000 5,000 
Copies. Copies. Copies. 
TO BECOME INSURED IS TO BECOME RICH, 


§ Pages..cccoccccccsccccccccsecsesce o ccccescccccccece $2.00 $13.00 $55.00 
DUTY AND PREJUDICE. § pages......... eeccesees 2.00 3-00 55 00 
LUCK IN A BOTTLE. § pages......+.+- eocees eocees 2.00 13-00 55-00 
TEN YEARS OF A GREAT NATIONAL BLESS- 

ING. 8 Pages ..cceccccccccccereccececccccvens eeeeee 2.00 13.00 §5.00 
THE FALLACIES OF CO-OPERATIVE INSUR- 

ANCE, By Etizur Wricnt. § pages..... eeeeces 2.00 13.00 55.00 


On orders of 5,000 copies we will print Company’s or Agent’s adver- 


100 1.000 5.000 

Copies. Copies. Copies. 

WHY DOI INSURE MY LIFE? a2colors. 4 pages 2.00 13 00 50.00 
PRACTICAL EXAMPLES. 2 colors. 4 pages...... ° 2.00 13.00 50 00 


100 copies of each of the above in one package (700 in all), $10.00; 1,000 copies of each, 


$75.00; 5,000 copies of each, $300.00. 


GRADE IV. 


100 1.000 5.090 
Copies. ¢ opi 3 Copies, 
WHY LIVES SHOULD BE INSURED. By Hon. 
Horace GREELEY 4 POZE wcceccccccccece covccves $1.50 $10.00 $35.00 
LIGHT IN A DARK PLACE. Illustratiug the bene- 
fits of non-forfeiture. 4 PAZeEs...eceesseceeeeecsceeees 1.50 10.00 35.00 
HOW HE LEFT THEM. 4 pages... .cccccccsecscsccce 1.50 10 00 35.00 


100 copies of each of the above in one package (300 copies in all). $4.00; 1,000 copies of 


each, $25.00; 5,000 copies of each, $85.00 


GRADE V. 
The Spectator Tract Leaflets. 


This series is issued in assorted packages, containing fwe/ve distinct Leaflets of two 
pages each, and embracing almost every phase of arguments in favor of Life insurance, 


as may be inferred from the titles, which are as follows: 


What Might Have Been, 
The Question of Investment, 
How To Be Rich, 
Common Facts Little Known, 
Only a Trifle, 
The Law of Life. 
The Only Safe Provision, 
Proving Their Faith By Their Works, 
I’m Not Married, 
Sense in Business, 
The Best Security, 


The Universal Privilege. 


These are the productions of writers who are well known as forcible and efficient advocates of the Life Insurance system, and each 


package is a quiver full of arrows such as, in the hands of energetic solicitors, cannot fail of success. 


They may be procured either separately or assorted in any manner they may be desired, at $1.00 per 100 leaflets; $4.00 per 500 copies; 


$6,00 per 1.000 copies; and $60.00 per 12,000 copies. 


Where 12,000 are ordered, the company’s or agent’s advertisement will be printed on each leaflet without extra charge. 


J. H. ann C. M. Goopnsett, 


PUBLISHERS. 


NEW YORK : 
-6 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


( Orrices or THE SpecTaTor, 


( CHICAGO : 
( Nos. 161 and 163 La Salle Street. 


| 
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1872 


ONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


NOS. 100 AND 102 


CasH CapiITAL, - - - 
1872, 


Torta. Assets, - - 


CasH Surptus, Jan. 1. 


DIRECTORS 
GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t. H. H. 


Samuel D. Babcock, Babcock Brothers & Co.; Benj. G. 
A. Low. A. A. Low & Brothers; S. B. Chittenden, S. B. 


Swan, Grinnell Minturn & Co.; Henry C. Bowen, 


BROADWAY. 


- 1,509, 526.27 


LAMPORT, Vice-Pres’t. 
Arnold, B. G. 


No. 3 Park Place, 


& 1,000,000.00 A NNUAL 


26.27 


2,509, 5 


Z. PRESTON, 


Total Surplus Premiums 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


ASSETS, JAn. 1, 1872, $3 1,978,401.66 


INCOME, 


about $10,000,000. 


Total Claims by Death paid to aate, over $ 1 3,000,000 


returned to Assured 
to date, about 


16,000,000 


JAMES GOODWIN, President. 
Vice-President. FE. B. WATKINSON, Vice-President. 
L. S. WILCOX, Medical Adviser 


Arnok . & Co.: A. 
; Wm. H, 
Ai irelius B, 


Chittenden & Ci 


N.Y. Peck & Hillman, General 


JACOB L. GREENE, Secretary. 


Agents for State of New York...... 





GENERAL AGENTS: 


Troy, New York. 


Hull, late Fahnestock, Hull & Co.; William M. Vail, 61 Remsen Street, Brooklyn; Theo, Dunham & Sherman, General Agents for New York City, Long Island and 
I. Husted, Jesse Hoyt & Co.; Geo. S. Stephenson, Geo. S. Stephenson & Co.; W. M. RN er ar aa No. 194 Broadway, New York City. 
Richards, Prest. Cumberland Coal and Iron Co.; Horace B. Claflin, H. B. Claflin & ( os tearns, Dickinson & Co., Gen. ‘Agts. for Tllinois, No. 79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, til. 
Jas. Freeland, Collector Internal Revenue, Brooklyn; J. C. Lowrey, C. J. & C. Lowrey, Hodges Brothers, General Agents for Michigan and 7 it ... Detroit, Michigan, 
Attorneys, Brooklyn; — D. Mairs. David Dows & Co 3, Loring Andrews, Loring W.R. Hodges, Gen. Agt. for Missouri and Kansas, Cor. Fifth and Olive Sts., St. Louis, 
Andrews & Sons; Carlos Cobb, 30 Whitehall Street, N. Y.; Wm. T. Coleman, Wm, T, Geo. W. Fackler & Co,, General Agents for Ohio and Indiana, 

Coleman & Co.; Wm. T. Booth, Booth & Edgar: Geo. W. Lane, Geo. W. Lane & Co.; No. 34 West Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
James Fraser, Fraser, Major & Co.; Hiram Barney, Barney, Butler & Parsons; Law- Ryan, Carpenter & Co., General pane et Re rrr ouisville, Ky. 
rence Turnure, Moses Taylor & Co.; Sheppard Gandy, 60 Wa‘l Street. N. Y.; Samuel J. S. Carpenter & Co., General Agents for Tennessee,..............++- Memphis, Tenn. 
A. Sawyer, Sawyer. Wallace & Co.; Cyrus Curtiss, Prest. Washington Life Ins. Co.; A. H. Dillon, Jr., General Agent. for Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia and 
Wm. D. Morgan, B. E. Morgan’s Son; James Low, Harriman & Co.; William Bryce, EE Wc cneushnsenbieneme teem ss .No. 8 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
William Bryce & Co.; Charles Lamson, C. H. Marshall, & Co.; Wellington Clapp, L. L. Barnard, General Agent for Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Clapp & Grinnell; Henry F. Spaulding, Spaulding, Hunt & Co.; John Paine, 7 Murr ay NE, I iteitnectddecenv okie seeenenhsdehsdie ces cuseneanernd Providence, R, I. 
Street, N. Y.; R. H. McCurdy, late McCurdy, Aldrich & Spencer; George Mosle, Coffin & Fairbanks, Gen. Agts. for Maine, Nova Scoti a & New Brunswick, Bangor,Me, 
Pavenstedt * Co.; John H, Earle, Earle & Perkins; Henry Eyre, 174 Pearl Street, N y. Edwin Ray, Gen. Agt. for Boston and Vicinity,...No. 84 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Charles H. Booth, Charles H. Booth & Co.; Wm. H. Hurlbut, Dickinson. Hurlbut & Co, ; James B. Roberts, Gen. Agt. for California,.. No. 315 California St., San F Ti incisco, Cal. 
D. H. Arnold, late Prest. Mercantile Bank; Edward Martin, Cragin & Co.; Bradish S. D. Wait, General Agent for North Carolina ...............sseeeseee:: taleigh, N.C. 


Johnson, Bradish Johnson & Sons. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretar 


ye R. 


B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Ag’cy Deft. 
ABRAM M. KIRBY, 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


FARMERS’ |VUTUAL 


Fire Insurance Company, 
OF YORK, PENN, 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1872. 








United States 5-20 Bonds, at par, «.. - $ 24.000.00 
N.C. Railway +++ 12,000.00 
Penn. C.R. R. - w +++. 8,000.00 
N.J.R. R.& Trans. “ ° 1,000.00 
Deposit Notes in force....... eccccces 709.414.23 
Loans on real estate...eseesceeeseees 43,029.81 
Loans on call, with good collateral... 53 383.33 
Agents’ balances....seee-ceeee eieee *8,170.35 
Cash on hand and in bank......+.... 15,072.86 
Accrued Interest. .+++;.++. soccee t2,831.14 
Excess of ma’k’t over pr v ‘lue b’nds. 1.305 .00 
Total Assets vcccccccscecceccce aeessececess $878,806.75 

*$5,005.00 since paid. 

t 767.00 - 


LIABILITIES. 
Losses adj’st’d and unadj’std, not due. $10,500.00 
All other liabilities.........ceeceeees 33.08 





STATEMENT OF BUSINESS DURING 


ie ZEAL 


Assets, Jan, 1, 1871. oes ccccccccccccveccccvecs $845,793.60 
Premiums received during the year. $164. 712 59 
Interest 11,178.98 


Excess of ma’k’t over p’r v’lue b’nds, 1,305 .00-$ 177,196.57 








$1 022,990.17 


Losses and expenses paid during the year .... 144,183.42 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1872 ...-eeee Cnsececrcccsococecs $878,806.75 


H. KRABER, J’resident. 
A. HIESTAND GETZ, Vice-President. 
DAVID STRICKLER, Sec'y and Tres. 


Losses paidin Nineteen Years, $712,697.56, without a single 
assessment to the Mutual Policyholder 
CHEPPU & BROWN, Insurance Agents. 


NO. 176 BROADWAY, 
Brooklyn Office, - 200 Montague Street 


JOHN K. 
Secretary Local Department. 


Phil. 
L.. H. 


M. Crapo, 
Tenney, General 
. Bren, Genera, Ag 
OAKLEY, Gen'l Agt. WwW. 


Wm, 


REASONS WHY 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS 





CAN DO WELL WITH THE 


COVENANT MUTUAL 





Life Insurance Company, 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


1. Established in 1853, it is the OLDEST COMPANY 
in the West. 

2. In addition to the usual plans, it has the most popular 
Tontine plan yet introduced. 
l, Policies non-forfeitable, 


Annual 


3. It is purely mutua and free 





| from unnecessary restrictions dividends and 


| promt settlement ot claims 
} +, 
| under contracts direct with the Company, as Special, Dis- 


Active, reliable men can secure a liberal compensation, 


| trict, or General Agents. 
| Address, with reference, the Home Office, 
| 


Corner of Fourth and Locust Streets. 


N. B.—District General Agents wanted throughout the 


| 
| State of New York, 


JNO, A. NICELY, 





Gn SA ss cecnmeibasabbens Burlington, Iowa, 
, Agent for Minnesota 
Hopkins & Graham, Gen, Agents for Nebraska and the Territories, . . 
rent for Ge RI GONE FPN s cnn. n o6scienecesens 
s. S. C: irrier, Agent for Western Pennsylv | ES aS aS 

Tilden, Agent for Philadelphia, Penn......... 
R. ¢. ‘Smith, Agent for Susquehanna Valley, Pa.........cccscccccccccecs 

N. Coleman, Agent for Southeastern Pennsylvania................+: 
Brainard Rorison, State Agent for Indiana............sseeeseeeee cee Indianapolis, Ind. 


isticimnsawacesionn Duluth, Minn, 
Leavenworth, Kas. 
.. Savannah, Ga, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Philadelphia. 
Vilkesbarre, Pa, 
Reading, Pa. 


No. 530 W alnu' St., 


SAINT JOSEPH 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


OF THE CITY OF ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


[INCORPORATED 1567.] 


CASH CAPITAL, #!'paidup, $200,000.00 


CAPITAL AND ASSETS: 


$500,000.00. 


GEORGE W. SAMUEL, President. 
Sec’y. WM. R. KERR, Gen. Ag’t 


P. L. MCLAUGHLIN, Vice-Pres’t 


DIRECTORS. 


MIILTON TOOTLE, - Of Tootle, Fairleigh & Co. 
| Wholesale Dry Goods 


JOSEPH C. HULL, - Cashier First National Bank 
D. M. STE 9 E, Pres’t " Ye & Denver City R.R 
A. BEATTI f A. Deaths & Co., Bankers 
GEORGE we. SAMU EL - Capitaliss 
J. W. BAIL EY, Of Bailey, “Ka y &£ Co., Wholesale 


\ Notions 
GEORGE BUELL, Preprider Buchanen Woolen Mills 
SILAS WOODSON Attorney-at-Law 
P. L. McLAUGHLIN, - Capitalist 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES IN 


Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa 
Kansas and Nebraska, may be addressed to the Company 
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[NSURANCE (0. OF NORTH AMERICA, THE -[MPERIAL FIRE | 





No. 232 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Insurance Company, of London. 


| 
| 
INCORPORATED 1795. CHARTER PERPETUAL. | ESTABLISHED A. D, 1803. 


The Oldest Stock Insurance siete in the United States. 


Cash Assets, nie I, 1872, $3,212,176. | 


Losses paid in Cash since organization, over - $25,000,000 


Income for the year 1871, - - - - - 2,579,137 
Surplus, as per New York Report, - - - 993,966 


CASH CAPITAL, $800,000. 


This sterling pioneer ot American Insurance Companies has a well- 
ordered system of Agencies throughout the Eastern and Western States, 























and presents peculiar claims for preference to property owners. [Com 5 Building, Lond 
: any’s " : 
Perpetual Insurance taken at the customary rates on first-class Brick | a aan 
and Stone Dwellings, Warehouses, &c. if np : : 
ellings, Warehouses, Capital ana fash Accumulations, 88,000,000 in Gold. 
: OFFICE, No. 40 PINE STREET. 
ARTHUR G. COFFIN, President. Ce 
Local Board of Directors for the United States Branch: j 
CHARLES PLATT, Vice-President. A. Low. E. bas ARCHIBALD, H, B. M. Consul, eeume~ y 2 Pe 
| BS JAPFRAY. 0700" ‘Saceniediaiiannabiaiaas aloiahes . of E. S. Jaff 
MATTHIAS MARIS, Secretary. C. H. REEVES, Ass’¢ Sec’y. ge ee eg ee of Richard Irvin & Go 
D: pM A ry LOMON. Lid a ddhdbedbwneareieennetion No. 9 West Forty-eighth St 
|: _ RENEE ae ct ee te ake of J. B. bow oR & Co 
NEW YORK OFFICE, ‘NO. 6 PINE ST, AS. STUART....... sevecseseseueeeesenenssesatussaasanesinessaneses of J. & J. Stuart 
All Losses of the United States Branch will be adjusted and paid in New York. 
JAMES S. HOLLINSHEAD, Agent. EDGAR W. CROWELL, Resident Manager, New York. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant Manager 
MARINE A GE ad c ve N O. 54 WALL Ss TREET. C. H. HARTUNG, Foreign Superintendent, 1 Old Broad St., London, 
— —_—— - 7 
BREWERS 1829 CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1872 
™ ) 
Insurance Company of America, F RAN K LIN FI RE 
MILWAUKEE, Insurance Company, 
us OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ee ‘OFFICE—438 anp 487 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Official Statement, Jan. 1, 1872. = 
| Assets on January 1, 18972... .e+++++.. 0000000» +B3,255:748-94 
Subscribed Capital........00....00e $732,000 | Capital Sésonccesoeoce Seercccovscescocoecocosose 400,000.00 
Cees Get tite sincccccessacsscnssongenss $183,000.00 Accrued Surplus and Premiums....++++.0++++ + 2,855,748.94 
Net Cash Surplus.cccosccccscvcccscccesces e0ee 78,738.22 Losses paid im 1871..+seeeese.. sc eceseeeeeeeeee 928,542.43 
, Pes Premiums received in 1871...+++++. csceeeee 1,451,176.63 
ASSETS $261,738.22 Interest Moneys, Dividend, ae sessived in 
: ISTI se ceeees ccc eeeereeeeeeoeeeeeeneeensseees 212,375-7 
United States 5-20 Bonds, market value....... $111,125.00 Losses paid since 1829, nearly....++++eeeeee+ ++ 7,000,000.00 
Milwaukee County Bonds..........sseseesees 100,000.00 
B sccibbcksbusnmousene oneve i i i 
ena enue 2,000.00 The Assets of the “ FRANKLIN” are all invested in solid ¥ 
Cash in fag dehy = — - . seeeeee 1,120.16 securities (over two million seven hundred and fifty thousand 
Due Gan Rethes in 6 r On SERETERE, 67,328.91 P ; dollars in First Bonds and Mortgages), which are all inte- 
Peenteen we epceans euuialen ee ‘ates ie Offers to the Insured a combination of rest-bearing and dividend-paying. The Company holds no 
icici ihaheged P3415 Bills Receivable taken for insurances effected 
Office Furniture.......seceesesses osscnekeneee ; : ae Ser qnenas 7 errme con 
perso a 150.0) ALL THE BEST FEATURES | pyrprrvar AND TEMPORARY POLICIES ON 
d Si cccercccecentveciaseve seeveee .00 . ‘ . mz » 
Postage and Revenue Stamps.........s0++.... yes Adoptea by other First-Class Companies. een Serene 
-— This Company issues Policies upon the RENTS of all 
$291,458.22 COMPETENT AGENTS WANTED, kinds of BUILDINGS, GROUND RENTS and MORT- 
LIABILITIES : Address Home Office, | GAGES, 
Losses Adjusted, not Due.........$10,500.00 roadwa | 
Losses Unadjusted ........sesceeses 19,220.00 No. 187 B Ys New York, DIRECTORS. 
| 
$29,720.00 OR DEPARTMENT OFFICES aT | ALFRED BAKER. ALFRED FITLER, 
<a ¥ ‘ ey No. 106 Washington Street...... scseceseeceeseersees Boston SAMUEI GR ANT, THOMAS SPARKS, | 
Losses paid in Chicago Fire, over $250,000.00 No. 16 Post Office Avemnue.....ccccsccccccccesvece Baltimore Teac Ric HARDS, Ra ee aaa ! 
mimes > ° Ss é ». .. Shshsl OD, 7 
" No. 479 WabashtAvenue......++.. semncnetnsnetas --Chicago | G; Se VALES GUS. 8. BENSON. 
JACOB OBERMANN, President. No. 11 Bratenahl Block......e+s+eeee peenet ++++eeCleveland 5 
JOSEPH SCHLITZ Secretary. No. 25 East Third Street......++sss+seees AE Cincinnati ALFRED G. BAKER, President. 
W. H. JACOBS, Treasurer. No. 210 North Fourth Street..........+.- icsnenteel St. Louis | THEODORE M. REGER, Secretary. 
F. H. MAGDEBERG, Manager. No, 105 Third Street.......- ecccccccccce ecccece eoeeeeSt. Paul GEORGE FALES, Vice-Pressdent., 
ROOME & KEELER, Agents, 152 Broadway, M. J. FRANCISCO,[Manager ooeseeeeeeeees ceccceeeeeRutland | SAML. W. KAY, Assistant-Secretary. 
New York T. P. St. JOHN, Manager......+.0++++e-eeeee0+-Ithaca, N. ¥ JAS. W. McALLISTER, 2d Vice-President. 
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FIREMANS FUND | 


Insurance Company, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


- $500,000. 








* CASH CAPITAL, GOLD, . 





BOARD OF REFERENCE. 


of H. B. Claflin & Co. 

of George Opdyke & Co. 

: of David Dows & Co. 

‘ of Eugeue Kelly & Co. 

‘ . of Dewitt, Kittle & Co. 

. ° . late of W. T. Coleman & Co. 
. of Van Cott, Winslow & Van Cott. 


H.B.CLAFLIN, . 
GEORGE OPDYKE 
DAVID DOWS, 
EUGENE KELLY, 
.G. KITTLE, . 
iM. T. COLEMAN, 
FOHN WINSLOW, 


POLICIES GRANTED IN CURRENCY OR GOLD. 


All Losses Promptly Adjusted and Paid at 


SKEELS & BOUGHTON, 


MANAGERS EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 


No. 114 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THOS. S. CHARD, 


MANAGER WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 


No. 177 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 


GERMAN AMERICAN 


Insurance Company, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, -— - 


OFFICE, 1389 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


yen W. MURRAY, ss 


NORTH MISSOURI 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


WILLIAM F. HEINS, Pres’t. 


MACON, MISSOURI. 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1872 $645,417 


H. S. TIFFANY & CO. 


No. 45 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


General Agents for Ohio. Michigan and Wisconsin 


THE SPECTATOR. 


$1,000,000.00 | 


Ql | 


Vol. IX—No. 3 
— r, 1872 








NEW YORK 


UNDERWRITERS’ AGENCY 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


CASH SECURITY, 


$3,666,248.00. 


Agencies in the Western and Southern States. 
175 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


A. STODDART, General Agent. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Inswuramce 


FREDERICK S. WINSTON, President. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Company, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1872, - - - - - 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, at the same date, - - 


SURPLUS overall Liabilities, - - 


Number of Policies in force, - - 


73911 


$5155772997-00 
4.7,682,256.62 


- $3,895,740.38 
Amount at Risk, - -  $24%,921,472.00 


The advantages offered to insurers by this Company, in Solid Security, Superior Economy, and its convenient system of Annual Cash Divi- 


dends, distributed on each New Year’s Day, combine to make it 


THE SAFEST, THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Applications for insurance or for Agencies may be made to the Company direct, or to either of the following 


° GENERAL AGENTS. 


F. W. VANUXEM, General Agent for Pennsylvania and Delaware. Address VAn- 
uxeM, Bates & LAMBERT, 400 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Minnesota. Address Merrell & Ferguson, Detroit, Michigan. 

L. SPENCER GOBLE, General Agent for New Jersey, 792 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 

A. B. FORBES, General A gent for Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal. : 

O. F. BRESEE, General Agent for Virginia, West Virginia, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, East Tennessee, interior of the Carolinas, Georgia and Alabama, 15 
South Street. Baltimore, Md. 

oun G. TENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio, Cleveland, O, 


OHN A. LITTLE, General Agent for Southern New York, 132 Broadway, New York, 


Pror. W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 





al 


DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for Northern and Western New York. 
Address Christie & Boardman, bi A 

ay W. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut, New Haven, Ct. 

‘AYETTE P. BROWN, General Agent for Vermont and the Counties of Dutchess, 

Ulster, Orange, Putnam, Westehester, Rockland, Sullivan, Delaware, Broome, 
Tioga, and Chemung, in State of New York, Yonkers, N. Y. 

AMOS D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent for Rhode Island, Providence, R. L., and 
Massachusetts, Boston, Mass, 

CLINTON B., FISK, General Agent for Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and 
Western Arkansas, and Montana, Dakota and Wyoming Territories. Address 
Fisk & Hann, St. Lonis. Mo, 


JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 





LEWIS C. LAWTON, Assistant Actuary. 


INDEMNITY. 
AINA 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or HartTForD, Conn. 


ORGANIZED A.D. 1819. 


Losszs Patp In Firty-Two YEARS OVER $29,000,000 — 
EXCLUSIVE OF LATE CHICAGO LossEs, 


Cash Capital, $3,000,000, 


With an ample re-insurance fund, which will be kept intact, 
after paying Chicago losses, 


Assets, over $6,400,000. 


This well-known and reliable Company, which has stood 
the tests of over half a century, will continue issuing new 
policies and renewing old ones at current rates, 


GOODWIN & PASCO, Agents, 


OFFICES, 
585 Wasasu AvE., 43 SoutH Cana Sr., 
Adjusting Office, 750 WABASH AVE. 


Where over one-and-a-half million dollars losses by the late 
fire have already been paid to over 800 claimants, 





C. A. HOPKINS, Cashier. 
“Absolutely the best protection against 
Fire.” 

Over twelve hundred actual fires put out with it. 


MORE THAN 


$ 1 0,000,000.00 


Worth of property saved from the flames. 
THE 


BRABCOCK 





FIREEXTINGUISHER 


F. W. FARWELL, Sec’y. 


407 Broadway, New York, 
78 Market Street, Chicago. 


In daily use by the Fire Departments of the principal 
cities of the Union. 

The Government has adopted it. The leading Railways 
use it, 


SEND FOR “iTS RECORD.” 





F. SHROEDER, Assistant Secretary 


INSURANCE. | 
S.M. MOORE& Co. 


Agents, 


213 EAST MADISON ST,, 
CHICAGO. 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


ASSETS, over - - - - - $2,000,000 





National Fire Insurance Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


ASSETS, over - - - - - $500,000 





Franklin Insurance Company, 
WHEELING, W.VA. , 


ASSETS, over - - - - - $300,000 





North British & Mercantile Ins. Co. 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 


ASSETS, Gold, - - ~- $14,000,000 





German-American Insurance Co. 
NEW YORK, 


ASSETS, over - + + + $1,000,000 
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FIREMANS FUND 


Insurance Company, 


SAN FRANCISCO,’ CALIFORNIA. 


. $500, 000. 








CASH CAPITAL, GOLD, . 





BOARD OF REFERENCE, 


of H. B. Claflin & Co. 


Hl, B. CLAFLIN, : 
. of George Opdyke & Co. 


GEORGE OPDYKE 


DAVID DOWS, of David Dows & Co. 
oo ae KELLY, i a .* -« of Eugeue Kelly & Co. 
7. KITTLE, ° ; ‘ of Dewitt, Kittle & Co. 


. late of W. T. Coleman & Co. 


Me 7. COLEMAN, ‘ 
of Van Cott, Winslow & Van Cott. 


FOHN WINSLOW, 


POLICIES GRANTED IN CURRENCY OR GOLD. 


All Losses Promptly Adjusted and Paid at 


SKEELS & BOUGHTON, 


MANAGERS EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 


No. 114 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





THOS. Ss. CHARD, 


MANAGER WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 


No. 77 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 


GERMAN AMERICAN 


Insurance Company, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - — $1,000,000.00 | 


OFFICE, 189 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


 enmnaed W. MURRAY, my. Pres’t. | 


NORTH MISSOURI 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


WILLIAM F. HEINS, 





MACON, MISSOURI. 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1872, $64.5,417.9) 


H. S. TIFFANY & CO. 


No. 45 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. | 


General Agents for Ohio. Michigan and Wisconsin | 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Vol. IX—No. 3 
September, 1872 














NEW YORK 


UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


CASH SECURITY, 


$3,666,248.00. 


Agencies in the Western and Southern States. 
175 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


A. STODDART, General Agent. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insuramce 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. 


OF NEW YORK. 


FREDERICK S. WINSTON, President. 


I, 1872, 


TOTAL LIABILITIES, at the same date, 
SURPLUS overall Liabilities, - - ‘os ae ee 


Number of Policies in force, - 


- 73,911 | 


Amount at Risk, - - 


Company, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 


$515577997-00 
4.7,682,256.62 


- + $3,895,740.38 
$24%,921,472.00 


The advantages offered to insurers by this Company, in Solid Security, Superior Economy, and its convenient system of Annual Cash Divi- 
dends, distributed on each New Year’s Day, combine to make it 


THE SAFEST, THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Applications for insurance or for Agencies may be made to the Company direct, or to either of the following 


F. W. VANUXEM, General Agent for Pennsylvania and Delaware, Address VANn- 
uxeM, Bates & LAMBERT, 400 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, Indiana, lilinois, Wisconsin, lowa, 

errell & Ferguson, Detroit, Michigan. 


and Minnesota. Address 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, General Agent for New Jersey, 792 Br 
A. B. FORBES, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal. : Tioga, 
O. F. BRESEE, General Agent for Virginia, West Virginia, District of Columbia, | 

Maryland, East Tennessee, interior of the Carolinas, Georgia and Alabama, 15 


South Street, Baltimore, Md 


OHN G. JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio, Cleveland, O. 
JOouN A. LITTLE, General Agent for Southern New York, 132 Broadway, New York, 


Pror. W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 
LEWIS C. LAWTON, Assistant Actuary. 


INDEMNITY. 
AINA 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or HarTForRD, Conn. 


ORGANIZED A.D. 1819, 


Lossgs Parp In Firty-Two YEARS OVER $29,000,000 — 
EXCLUSIVE OF LATE CHICAGO LOSSES, 


Cash Capital, $3,000,000, 


With an ample re-insurance fund, which will be kept intact, 
after paying Chicago losses, 


Assets, over $6,400,000. 


This well-known and reliable Company, which has stood 
the tests of over half a century, will continue issuing new 
policies and renewing old ones at current rates, 


GOODWIN & PASCO, Agents, 


OFFICES, 
585 Wasasu AvE., 43 SoutH Cana_ Sr., 
Adjusting Office, 750 WABASH AVE. 


Where over one-and-a-half million dollars losses by the late 
fire have already been paid to over 800 claimants, 





° GENERAL AGENTS. 


St., Newark, N. J. 





C. A. HOPKINS, Cashier. 


“Absolutely the best protection against 
Fire.” 


Over twelve hundred actual fires put out with it. 


MORE THAN 


$ 1 0,000,000.00 
Worth of property saved from the flames. 


THE 


ABCOCK 





FIREEXTINGUISHER 


F. W. FARWELL, Sec’y. 


407 Broadway, New York, 
78 Market Street, Chicago. 


In daily use by the Fire Departments of the principal 
cities of the Union. 

The Government has adopted it. The leading Railways 
use it, 


SEND FOR “iTS RECORD.” 





al 


DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for Northern and Western New York. 
Address Christie & Boardman, baby Be Se 

OHN W. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut, New Haven, Ct. 

‘AYETTE P. BROWN, General Agent for Vermont and the Counties of Dutchess, 

Ulster, Orange, Putnam, Westehester, Rockland, Sullivan, Delaware, Broome, 

i and Chemung, in State of New York, Yonkers, N. Y. 

AMOS D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent for Rhode Island, Providence, R. L., and 
Massachusetts, Boston, Mass. 

CLINTON B. FISK, General Agent for Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and 
Western Arkansas, and Montana, Dakota and Wyoming Territories. 
Fisk & Hann, St. Lonis. Mo, 


Address 


JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 
F. SHROEDER, Assistant Secretary 


INSURANCE. 


SM. MoorE& Co, 


Agents, 
218 EAST MADISON ST,, 
CHICAGO. 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


ASSETS, over - - - - - $2,000,000 





National Fire Insurance Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASSETS, over - - - - - $500,000 





Franklin Insurance Company, 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


ASSETS, over - - - - - $300,000 





North British & Mercantile Ins. Co. 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 


ASSETS, Gold, - - ~- $14,000,000 





German-American Insurance Co. 
NEW YORK, 


ASSETS, over - + + + $1,000,000 
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Poe CENTRAL 


Insurance Company, 
OF SAINT LOUIS. 





GEORGE P. PLANT, President. M. L. POTTLE, Vice-President. 
GEORGE T. CRAM, Secretary. 





From Annual Statement, 1872. 








Subscribed Capital- - . - = += = = §1,375,000.00 
Cash Capital, - - - ~ - - - - - 275,000.00 
Surplus, - - : - - . - - - - 148,234.32 

Cash Assets, - - - - . se - $423,234.32 





The Assets of this Company are all in Registered United States Bonds and Cash, 
Its Liabilities, aside from Capital, were, January 1, 1872: 


For unpaid Losses. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsssscssescsees wcescccccecccess $58,072.57 
Re-insurance counted at §0 per cent of premiums received..oeceseerseeseeerees 88,848.54 
$146,921.11 


The subscribed Capital of this Company proved to be cash in sixty days in payment of 
Chicago losses, a result that loans on Real Estate could not show without heavy discount, 

This Company does a general fire and inland business, and is managed and controlled 
by the following-named 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


GEO. P. PLANT, - - . « Ex- President Union Merchants Exchange 
W.H,. PULSIFER, - e « - - St. Louis L. &. O. Co. 
S.M. DODD, - - - - - - - Dodd, Brown & Co, Dry Goods 
MORRIS TAUSSIG,_ - - . . - . Livingstone & Co. 
CHAUNCEY I. FILLEY, - - - - - Queensw are Merchant 
WM. HUNICKE, - - - - Hunicke & Wist, Com, Merchants 
RUSSELL HINC KLEY, - - a - - « Belleville, for State of Illinois 
LEE R. SHRYOCK, - . - - - - - - President Board ot Trade 
F. A. REUSS, . - . . - - F,A. Reuss & Co, 
JOHN WAHL, . «© «® Ww ahl & Cz arpenter, Commfssion Marchants 
S. E. GILBERT, - - - . : Evansville, for State of Indiana 
M.L. POTTLE, - : - . : - - - - Commission M erchant 

SNOMDOWEEL, "= es ss es Bussey & Co, 


Fiske, Knight & Co. 
For State of Missouri 


N-JAS. "L.MINOR, - 
“Durfee & Peck, Le eavenworth, for State of Kansas 


i, DURFEE, oe me 


(¥UST ISSUED.) 


A TREATISE 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


LIFE INSURANCE: 


Being an Arithmetical Explanation of the Computations Involved 


in the Science of Life Contingencies, 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED 
VALUABLE TABLES FOR REFERENCE, 


FOR THE USE OF 


Life Insurance Companies and Agents. 


By NATHAN WILLEY, Actuary. 


Price $2.00 per copy; sent postpaid to any address. 


J. H. and C. M. GOODSELL, 


Publishers and Printers, 


, CHICAGO: 
( No. 379 Wabash Avenue, 


NEW YORK: 
Nos. 156-158 Broadway. 


OFFICES: 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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oe 1872 





E. ALLIGE! ALLIGER, G.W. SCHOONMAKER 


ALLIGER BROTHERS, 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENCY, 


R. D. ALLIGER. 


OFFICES: 


No. 10 PINE ST., and 597 SIXTH AVENUE, 
near 35th Street. 


REPRESENTING THE FOLLOWING COMPANIES, VIZ; 


COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE CO. OF LONDON. 
ASSETS, over ° ° $4,000,000 Gold, 


GLENS FALLS INS. Co. 


OF GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
ASSETS, 7 . . . . 


MERCHANTS INS. Co. 


OF PROVE, R. I. 


$578,000 


ASSETS, : . : : . . $381, 000 
NATIONAL INS. Co. 
OF — MAINE. 

ASSETS, ° . . . ° $459,000 


BLACK RIVER INS. Co. 


OF WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
CASH CAPITAL, . ° . . 


$250,000 




















ALL OF 
DR.FISH’S 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE BOOKS 
AND ALL HIS 
CANVASSING DOCUMENTS! 
10 DIFFERENT WORKS.) 
sEuD FOR CATALOGUE. 
WYNKOOP & HALLENBECK, Publishers, 113 Fulton Street, New York. 


(6 DIFFERENT WORKS IN BOUND VOLUMES), 
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be 


INSURANCE CO. or NEW YORK. 


ROPOLI?Y 4 
LIFE 


ee WANTED EVERYWHERE 


uNDER DIRECT conrracr 


WITH THE COMPANY, 
RECEIVING THE BENEFIT OF THE F'U LL COMMISSION ALLOWED. 


CORBIN, GAFFNEY & CORBIN, Sup't of Agencies. 
JOSFPH F. KNAPP, President. JOHN R. HEGEMAN, Vice-President. 
A. a stad of Germam 


STATE 


Insurance Company, of Missouri, 
ORGANIZED 1365. 


Result of examination by a of Insurance Department, showing condition 


vpmartiat 1871. 
GROSS ASSETS, - - - - $714,085.14 


LIABILITIES, Comprising unpaid Losses and Re-insurance fund, 82,932.79 
SURPLUS AS TO POLICYHOLDERS - - 631,152.35 
RATIO OF ASSETS TO LIABILITY, - - - 8.61 


Communications in reference to Agencies should be addressed as follows: 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND STATES.—H. and J, V. N. Dorr, Mana- 
ers, 128 Broadway, New York. 

PENNSYLVANIA.-Kremer & Etmes, Gen’! Agents, 121 South Fourth st., Phila. 

-, AND INDIANA.—Wo. T. Royss, General Agent, No, 10 Blackford’s Block, 
Indianapolis. 

IOWA.— os. A. Nunn, General Agent, Ft. Madison, Iowa. 

IN OTHER STATES, Address 


J. N. STRONG, Sec’y, Hannibal, Mo. 
HIRAM RUGGLES, 


poet ~~ NATIONAL “scr. 


Insurance Company. Bangor, Maine. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 
CASH CAPITAL, - $200,000.00. 


aaaeeeee waned om 1872. 
CASH ASSETS, - - 


Losses — and unadjusted, adjusted but not due, 


HERBERT FULLER, 


$449,659.78 


THE SPECTATOR. 


| 





| 
| 
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Life Insurance Co. 
Nos. 261, 262, 263 & 264 BROADWAY, cor. Warren St. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


Cash Assets, nearly $4,000,000 


The principal features of this Company are 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, 


AND 


LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


ALL Forms or Lire anp Exnpowment Pouicres Issuep. 


JOER™ E. DE WITT, President. 


| CHAS E. PEASE, Secretary. 





| 
| 
| 


LIABILITIES, as $24, 275 in Chicago), and oll other 84,125.93 
liabilities, - 
DIRECTORS. 
HrraM RUGGLES, Wrii1aM T. Pearson, oun E. Goprrer, 
ao THIsSEL, 


L. M. PARTRIDGE, oa LITTLEFIELD, 
1. HERRIMAN, 


H. D. FULLER, Sup't of Agencies. H. HERRIMAN, Marine Secretary. 


Branch Office, No. 10 Pine Street, New York, 
ALLIGER BROTHERS, 


General Agents for the States of New York, New Som, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Delaware and Maryland, 


Marine Agency, 50 Wall Street, 
WALKER & HOLDEN, Agents. 


WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary, 


BLACK RIVER 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . . $250,000. 


GILDEROY LORD, ist Vice- 
JNO. L. BAKER, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


Pres't. | ORIN C. FROST, Secretary, 





GEO. F. PADDOCK, Treasurer. 


DANIEL C. OSMUN, General Agent. 


AMERICAN 
PLATE GLASS AND FIRE 


Insurance Company, of New Fersey. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, - - - - - - - - 
Cash Assets, . 


$250,000 
308,728 


New York Orrice., No. 2 CortLanptr STREET. 


HOME OFFICE, 141 WASHINGTON ST. 


This Company insures all kinds of property, upon land or water, against loss or damage 
by fire and lightning. 
OFFICERS: 


ALFRED BERNEY, Pres’t. A. B. CHASSEAUD, Secretary. 
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Incorporated 1863. Incorporated 1862. 
THE HOME UNION [NSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF BANGOR, MAINE. 
Insurance Co. of Columbus, Ohio. Cash Capital, - - - - - + $200,000.00 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1872, Bee. - - 540,788.37 
=" A oo ee ee | NATHAN C. AYER, President. 
—s ae Sy See ae : | R. B. FULLER, Sec’y. GEO. H. STETSON, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Cash Assets, - - - - - - + —$871,453 JAMES F. DUDLEY, General Agent. 
' Boston Office, - - . 22 Devonshire Street. 
M. A. DOUGHERTY, Pres't. E. T. MITHOFF, Vice-Pres’t BRANCH OFFICE (rire) MIDDLE STATES : 
JACOB PEETREY, Sec’y. | 128 Broadway, N. Y. 
: , | H. and J.V. N. DORR, - + += + © © © * Managers. 
BRANCH OFFICE BRANCH OFFICE (marine) MIDDLE STATES: 
No. 69 WILLIAM STREET, New YORK. 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and New England States: | A. W. WHIPPLE, Manager. 


| BRANCH OFFICE (FIRE AND MARINE) WESTERN STATES: 
62 SOUTH CANAL ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 
H. anv J. V. N. DORR, - - : - - MANAGERS. | GREER & AYER, - - - + + + + = + + Managers. 


No. 128 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company. 














The sum of $650,208.68 was received for interest by this | 
INTEREST RECEIPTS Company during the year 1871. This amount, after paying all | 
the losses by death, left the large balance of $44,187.74. 








To these facts add the advantage gained | 


A low rate of mortality and a high rate 
‘of interest have combined to bring about MORE THAN PAID from the low rate of expense of the Company, | 
which strengthens its claims upon insurers. | 


‘the desirable result here mentioned. 


| Agents of ability who appreciate ‘the advantage of having a 
| Strong and popular company to represent are invited to corres- DEATH LOSSES 1871 
| spond with the Company, regarding terms and territory. j 























HOME OFFICE, ae J. H. VAN DYKE, Pres't. AUG. GAYLORD, Sec’y. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. saeake, 3070; $1 1 ) OOO, OOO. O HEBER SMITH, V. Prest. E. MCCLINTOCK, Aet'y 
ALL KINDS 


INSURANCE BOOKS AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 


SOLD OR MADE TO ORDER 


AT 








Tue Spectator OFFfices. 











NEW York} J, H. AND C. M. GOODSELL. | cuicaso. | 





Send for Catalogue of Prices and Specimens of Work. 
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AMERICAN CLASSIFICATION 


FIRE RISKS, 


Prepared by Messrs. BARTON and ARNOLD, 


OF PROVIDENCE, R. I., 


And adopted as the standard system by the underwriters of that city. 


This system or classification is the most simple and effective of any yet presented, being 
less cumbersome, less complicated, and more economical than the two or three plans 
hitherto attempted to be introduced. 


THE AMERICAN CLASSIFICATION OF FIRE RISKS 


is of quarto form, printed in large, clear type, on the very best quality of paper, and sub- | 


stantially bound in cloth, with Russia back and corners. 
In order to encourage its general use, the book is offered at the unprecedented low 


price of 
TEN DOLLARS PER COPY. 


A specimen copy will be sent on approval to any company in the United States which | 


will pay the required express charges. 


J. H. anp C. M. GOODSELL, 


Publishers, Printers and Stationers, 


Offices of Tue SPECTATOR: 
New Yor«k: CHICAGO: 
156 and 158 Broadway 379 Wabash Avenue. 


An Instruction Book for Fire Insurance Agents. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Tue PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 


FIRE UNDERWRITING 


Systematically Arranged. 


By JOS. M. ROGERS, LL.B. --: '~, 


EXTRACT FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


‘«* * * The merit of the work, if I may claim for it any, consists, frs#, in its arrange- 
ment; and, second, in its conciseness and clearness. 

“Though there are several most ably written works upon the same subject, written 
probably with more elaborateness than the following, they, generally (as it appears to me) 
are either impracticable from their prolixness, and the necessity of making a calculation 
too intricate for the novice underwriter, or are so devoid of any system in their arrange- 
ment that no one could, from their perusal, regard underwriting as a science of beautiful 
symmetry, but would be compelled to look upon it as a chaotic mass of rules, without 
form, and hence almost impossible to be learned theoretically. 

“In the following work I have endeavored to say everything mecessary to be said 
and nothing more, aud to say it in as concise and clear a manner as possible, thus 
securing its being read and understood by that class of agents for which it is intended, 
namely, those of limited experience. By thorougly understanding and adhering to the 
rules herein enunciated, agents will not only render their labors more satisfactory to 
their principals but more easy, agreeable and satifactory to themselves, 

&@ Sent post paid to any address on receipt ot fwo dollars. 





J. H. anDC. M. GOODSELL, 
Publishers. 


OrFices oF THe SPECTATOR: 


New York: CHICAGO: 
Nos, 156-158 Broadway. ss = Cjw ts C=. OC NN. 379 Wabash Avenue. 
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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


AMERICAN 


Insurance Company of Chicago, 


| OFFICES, 482: 484 MADISON ST. 





ORGANIZED A. D. 1889. 
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STATEMENT, DEC’R 81, 1871. 
Cash Capital paid up, - +- + $150,000.00. 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages (1st Liens).........+.0secsececcenceeeeeees evcceseeess + $181,909.88 
National Bank and other Stocks... .....0+.-secceecceceeee seeeeweseeeeees see 119,648.08 
Loans 09 Collaterals... .ccccccccccccccccccccocccccscccccoccccccccccceces seees 27,800.00 
Installment Notes and other Assets..........-seccsccesccsseccccesceces sesesee 614,114.09 
| Total Asectsrccccoccccrcccccces socccccccccovccseee oevccccese +++» $943,672.63 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF BUSINESS DONE DURING THE FIRST 
SIX MONTHS OF THE YEAR 1871 WITH 1872. 











1871. 
Number of Policies issued.......++++sseeeeeeee PPTTTITTi rity eves 14,104 
Installment Notes received. .......ccceececceseceeeseceecsceeeees $202,644.44 
Cash Premiums 7 MPPTTTTITITITI TTT 74,217.20 
Total Receipts for Six Months........scececeecseeeeveneees $366,861 .70 
1872. 
Number of Policies issued.........++--eeseececeeeeseeeeeeveeeees 20,373 
Installment Notes received .......0eeceseecseeereesececteneeeeees $472,919.35 
Cash Premiums e  nanewens eee ae 
Total Receipts for Six Months.........ceeceeesececceseeees $593,811.36 


Capital and Assets, July 1st, 1872, - - - ~ 81,088,094.57. 


Business done on the ‘(INSTALLMENT PLAN,” and confined to the insurance of 
Dwelling Houses, Private Barns, their contents, Churches and School Houses, 

The American Insurance Company originated the ‘ Installment Plan,” the best plan 
ever introduced for the insurance of Farm Property,detached Dwellings and Private Barns, 

Upon the “Installment Plan” a policy is issued for rtve years, Premiums are paid 
in FIVE equal annual payments. Upon this plan the farmer has but a small amount to 

y each year. Has the advantage of the proceeds of Five crops wherewith to bay for his 
(elorance. He does not feel these small annual payments, whereas to pay at the time he 
insures for five years insurance, he feels it a burden, 

Adhering strictly to the above class of risks, the Company can never meet with 
disaster from conflagrations which destroy hundreds of millions of property ina — 
night, as has been witnessed in the great calamity which laid Chicago in ruins. - 
withstandin the American had on the gth day of October over Forty Millions of Property 
at risk, the Goaeney lost less than one thousand dollars by the great fire which bank- 
rupted so many old and tried Insurance Companies. 

With a paid-up Cash Capital of $150,000, accumulated Assets of nearly one million 0 
dollars, increasing monthly at the rate of about $50,000 per month, Premiums paid 
annually upon the “Installment Plan,” the insured retaining in his own hands all 
unearned Premiums for a five-year Policy, except for a single year’s insurance, the ‘‘ Old 
American ” may be classed as one of, if not the safest Company in the world in which to 
insure Farm Property and Detached Dwellings. 

Agents wanted to canvass for farm Poegenty in all the Western 

. 


States and State of New York. Address the tery 
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THE 


MISSOURI 


Company, 


218 


NoRTH 


Insurance 


MACON, MISSOURI. 


FIRE AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE. 





$500,000.00 


Capital, . . . 


ASSETS, Jan. 1. 1872, ee © $645,47.9 





The Company was represented in all the great conflagrations of the 


past year, yet paid all its losses promptly, and made a handsome profit 
besices. 


JOHN F. WILLIAMS, President. 
C. H. LANGDEAU, Assistant Sec’y. A. LARRABEE, Secretary. 
C. H. STEELE, Suf?. of Agencies. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company, of New York, 
156 & 1588 BROADWAY, 


No EXPERIMENT, BUT AN ESTABLISHED INSTITUTION. 
ORGANIZED A. D. 1850. 


A business of twenty years, characterized by prudence and economy, and the utmost 
care in the selection of Risks, has placed the MANHATTAN in a conditioninferior to 
that of no other Company, and superior to the majority. The true standard by which to 
judge a Company’s strength is not the amount of its Assets, but the Ratio of iis Assets to 
its Liabilities. : 

_The MANHATTAN, as shown by official statements to the Insurance Departments of 
New York and Massachusetts, had 


ASSETS, January 1, 1872, - $7,848,874 
Ratio $123.60 Assets to every $100 Liabilities. 
Ratio of EXPENSES to RECEIPTS, 12.83 


The interest received from its Investments more than pays its expenses of management, 
The business is confined exclusively to Life and Endowment Insurance, 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. HENRY STOKES, President. 


SOUTHERN LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
MEMPHIS, TENN, 
ASSETS, - - - - - $1,241,947.40 
THE LEADING LIFE COMPANY OF THE SOUTH, 


OFFICERS: 

T. A. NELSON, President. BEN. MAY, Secretary. 
AMOS WOODRUFF, Vice-President. CHAS.T. PATERSON, Asststant-Secretary. 
F. S. DAVIS, Treasurer. 

BALTIMORE DEPARTMENT, SOUTHERN Lire INSURANCE Co., comprising the States ot 
Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, and District of Columbia, Office, No. 7 German Street, 
Baltimore, Md. Officers: Joun B. Gorpvon, Pres’t; JOHN MERRYMAN, Vice-Pres’tj 
W.C. Morris, Sec’y; MARSHALL & Fisner, Counselors and Alf’ys, Medical Board: 

Prof, EpbwaArD WAKREN, M.D., JoHn Mornts, M. D. 

ATLANTA DEPAKTMENT, ATLANTA, Ga, —J. B. Gorpon, Pres’t; A. H, CoLquitt, 
Vice-Pres’t; J. A, Morris, Act. Sec’y; A. AUSTELL, E. W. HOLLAND, Fin. Com, 

Its Success Assured, Its Economy Unsurpassed. Its Security Unquestioned. 

Policies of every approved description issued by the Baltimore and Atlanta Departments, 
where Losses will be adjusted and paid. 

awe Wanted—Active, eflicient and reliable Agents and Solicitors. Address, 

BEN. MAY, Secy, Gen, A. H. COLQUITT, Vice-Pres't, W.C. MORRIS, Sec’y, 
Memphis, Tenn. Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. 
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Incorporated 1862. Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN INSURANCE Co. 


WHEELING. 


Ninth Annual Statement. 
ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1872. 


Cash onhandandin Bank, - - - + $61,944.10 


Cash in hands of Agents and in transit, - - 8,345.86 
U. S. Ponds, (market value,) - - oe 88,380.00 
Natio: 4l Bank Stock, - - - ra 7,000.00 
Gas Bonds, (City,) - ; - = = - 5,300 00 
Fir-< Mortgage on Real Estate and interest accrued, 22,160.25 
Uuiincumbered Real Estate, (Company’s Building,) 10,500.00 
Bills receivable and Personal Property, - - 31,578.62 
Stock Bonds Endorsed, - - : . . 22,200.00 


$257,408.83 


Total, - - - ‘ ‘ ‘ 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses Adjusted and Unadjusted, - - - $28,333.47 
IncomE for 1871, Net, - - - - 126,472.50 
Expenditures for 1871, - - - - - 2,700.50 


SAM’L McCLELLAN, Pres’t. C. M. COEN, Sec’y. 
A. L. WILEY, General Agent. 


Strictly Mutual. 
PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 111 South Fourth Street. 


ASSETS,*OVER ONE AND A.HALFgMILLION DOLLARS. 





This Company was organized by prominent members of the Society of Friends to 
promote Life Insurance among Friends especially, accepting, also, such others as come 
up to the Company’s standard of health and ancestral longevity. The value of sucha 
selection has been amply proved in England, where the *‘ Friends’ Provident I: stitution,” 
during its thirty-seven years of existence, has found its mortality so much be »w the 
average, that the cost of insurance has been considerably less than in other om anies. 

Its low rate of mortality, economical management of its busin s, and the we I-known 
character of its officers, make it a very popular company to solicit for among all classes. 

The Company is expressly required by its charter to divide every dollar of surplus 
among its Policyholders, 


ACENTS WANTED. 


ANCHOR LIFE 


COMPANY, 


LIBERAL TERMS: 


INSURANCE 
No. 178 Broadway, New York. 


EDMUND C. FISHER, President. 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, Vice-Pres’t. ISAAC A, GIFFING, Sec’y. 


ADVANTACES. 


Reduced Rates. Thirty days’ grace in Payment of Prem:ums. No restriction on 
Htesidence or Travel. Definite Cash Surrender Value on all Policies. It will 
Loan on its Policies ajter three annual payments. It Invests its Money in 
all of its General Agencies. Jts Dividends are Non-forfeiting. 
its Policies are Absolutely Non-forfeiting. 






Amount in force Jan. 1, 1S871,...ecseeees On n0seedeeserooscesesssb0toeces e+e $7-518,715.00 
es oe AM. 3, BW ZBccccccccccccesececccccccccovceveccoecsesescece 5,617,401 00 

TENGE C6 TEs aineheinsdsecesesesssnsuaeideweideb eke tedidaiienndsshtdOO% 212,089.95 
‘* °° 1B71,... Pecbeccccccecccccccce-cocvecsecccccccccccccccccsecessece 323.307-7! 
; ’ see ° 343-397 

eGR OE GRINS O0t IN i.5c:,. ocineigdessdemtckdiadieenancssadanaand $1.32 to $1.00 


GENERAL‘and LOCAL*AGENTS_WANTED in UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 
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MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OF CHICAGO. 


The Pioneer Company of Illinois. Organized 1865. 


Assets over Harr a Muntuion Dot.ars. 


Securely Invested according to Law. 


OFFICERS: 
E. R. PAUL, President. 
IRA Y. MUNN, Treasurer. STEWART MARKS, Secretary. 


MEDICAL BOARD: 
HENRY M. LYMAN, M.D. TRUMAN W. MILLER, M.D. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 231 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 


UNSURPASSED SECURITY. Reserving as it does, under the Law of Illinois, by 
the highest standard in use in the United States, it gives Security unexcelled by any. 

NON-FORFEITURE PLANS. Insurers, after having paid two full annual Prem- 
iums, have the option of Paid-up Insurance proportionate to Premiums paid, or of 
Extension similar tothat provided for under the Laws of Massachusetts, 

HIGH RATES OF WESTERN INTEREST. Making its Investments in the 
West, and at Western rates of Interest, its members derive the benefits accruing therefrom, 

All Profits paid to Policyholders. Dividends Annual after Second Year. All 
Policies Endowments. No Restrictions upon Travel or Residence. ; 

&@ Liberal terms will be given to competentAgents. Applications for Local, Special 
or District Agencies may be made to any of the General Agents, or for General Agencies 
to the Company direct, 


HOPE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICERS: 


CHARLES C. TABER, 
President. 






JOHN W. STOUT, JR. 
Vice-Pesident. 


CHAS. H. DEWEY, 
Secretary 


JOHN A. BRADY, M.D., 
Medical Director. 


HENRY§W. SMITH, 
Actuary. 


E. H. DEWEY, 
General Manager of Agencies 


OFFICE, No. 187 BROADWAY. 
ALL KINDS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED. 


This Company wrote during the first seventeen months of its existence 6,775 Policies, 
insuring $13,894,043, upon which the premium income was $644,721.17. 


ITS LEADING CHARACTERISTICS ARE 


Economy, Equity, Liberality and Care in the Selection of Risks. 


ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURES ARE 
No Limitation on Travel; a fixed Surrender Value for each year endorsed on the Policy; 
a Low Rate of Premium; the Incontestibility of its Policies. after two years, 
on account of Errors or Omissions in the Original Application. 


Those who desire to act as Agents of this popular and reliable Company are invited to 
correspond with the President or the Manager of Agencies. 
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BROOKLYN [IFE 


320 & 322 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 





INSURANCE 








COMPANY. 








CHRISTIAN W. BOUCK, President. 
WILLIAM M. COLE, Secretary. 
D. PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Actuary. 
DANIEL AYRES, M.D., LL.D., Med’l Director. 


ASSETS, ~ ™ $2,000,000. 








It is the Company which endorses upon its policies the cash values the : icy- 
holder being ps he thereby to know definitely, at anytime, in  rerge ~ a. 
Company will pay him on surrender of his policy. i y 

No agencies in sections liable to epidemics; still no permit or extra premium is exacted, 
for the assured may reside or travel on any part of the globe, 





ECONOMY, CONSERVATISM, CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, 
PROMPTITUDE OF SETTLEMENT, AND UNQUESTIONABLE 
FINANCIAL STRENGTH AND SOLVENCY, 


CHARACTERIZE THIS COMPANY. 





JAMES R. DEWEY, Cuicago, 
General Agent for Ilinods. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF CALIFORNIA. 
No. 4: SECOND STREET, SACRAMENTO. 





LELAND STANFORD, President. 
H. F. HASTINGS, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH CRACKBON, Secretary. 
J. M. FREY, M. D., Physictan-in-Chief. 
SCHREIBER & HOWELL, General Agents, Home Office. 





DIRECTORS: 

TANFORD. SAMUEL LAVENSON......-+- Merchant 
ee, Pres. Central Pacific R. R.| P. H. RUSSELL.....-++++++00e+ Merchant 
ROBERT WATT...... State Comptroller | B. F. HASTINGS .....-+-++++e0s: Banker 
H. F. HASTINGS......0-+0eee08: anker | . H. CARROLL......++++- +++»-Merchant 
NEWTON BOOTH ......+-+++- Merchant | D. W. EARL......- Forwarding Merchant 
LEONARD GOSS... ..-+seee00s Merchant | JAMES CAROLAN.....+++++++ erchant 
EDGAR MILLS........++eeeeees: Banker! E. B. KENYON......--++eee0. Capitalist 
CHARLES CROCKER, ROBERT HAMILTON.....--- Merchant 


Sup’t Central Pacific R. R. | 


$350,000.00, Gold Coin. 


Original Capital, - - 
935,886.00. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1872,- - = 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS: 
YELL, | B.G. RAYBOULD....... Salt Lake, Utah 
rae ee yg Cal Hon. ISAAC RANNEY..Delaware, Ohio 


No. \ : 
z HOWELL, E. E, RYAN &CO., 
ee St., San Francisco. | No, 23 South Canal St., Chicago, Il] 


I 
J. A. BRUMSEY, Virginia,......- Nevada | 


i ts wishing to contract for unoccupied Territery will 
re wiles ahdbess o> ‘above, or direct to Home Oiice. 
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THE NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPAN?, 
United States of America, Washington, D.C. 
CHARTERED BY SPECIAL AcT or CoNnGrEss, 1868. 


Cash Capital, . . . $1,000,000. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, January 1, 1872. 





Receipts... cccccccccccccccccccccscccscscccscsssscessssssseseeeessesseseees $741,830.52 
Disbursements ....... PTPTTTTTITTTTITTT LTT ITT TTT 350,612.29 
Imcrease in Net Cash Assets during the year... cceccccesceecscereneeves 385,218.23 
ASSETS. 

Cash in Bank and Trust Companies .........+. «+++ Sb ocee Cvdedbarecee cece $126,893.08 
Government, State, and Municipal Bonds.........+.sceeceesecccveeeeevese 646,000.06 
Loans secured by First Mortgage on Real Estate.........scesceeeceesecees 437,302.46 
Loans on Collaterals ......sseeeeceseseee eee sce c@eevecccccocccececoscese 730,664.96 
Deferred and Unpaid Premiums......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccececs 111,219.41 
Rocraed TATE cocce ccccccccecccessoccsccc:ccccccccccescccvessocceceoces 25,160.37 
Total Assets January 1, 1872.....0.. ec eee cece cece eee eeeeeeunees ee $2,133,240.34 
LIABILITIES. a a 

Total amount required to safely re-insure all outstanding risks......+..+++ $1,028.017.00 
Losses Reported but not Due .....cccccsccccceccccen..sseesecesecccscncees 63,686.52 
Total Liabilities January 1, 1872......0eeeeceeeececeeecececeseeeeees $1 091,703.52 
Surplus (Security additional to Re-insurance Fund) ............0000 $1,041,536.8a 





A STRONG STOCK COMPANY. 
SPECIAL FEATURES, 
SECURITY, LOW RATES, NO DIVIDEND DELUSIONS. 


OFFICERS. 
E. A. ROLLINS, President. 
AY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Executive Committee. 
I. D. COOKE, Vice President, Washington. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Vice President and Actuary. 
JOHN M. BUTLER, Secretary, 
Contracts direct with the Company, giving liberal and continuous Commissions, will 

be made in all parts of the country with efficient and reliable men who purpose to canvass 
personally for Life Insurance, Address 


BRANCH OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 


Where the business of the Company is transacted, 


ASBURY LIFE 


Insurance Compary, 


OFFICE, 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Cor. of Eleventh Street. 


C. C. NORTH, President. 
I. A. STILES, Sec’y & Actuary. 
M. D. SAVIN, Vice-Pres’'ts. A.E.M.PURDY,M.D., Med. Ex. 
D. 'T. MACFARLAN, LEMUELSKIDMORE, Counsel. 
EMORY M’CLINTOCK, Consulting Actuary. 


A. V. STOUT, 


We present the following streng and useful features for those desiring to work insur 
ance for this Company, or effect insurance on their own lives : acme 

1. We issue all the various kinds of policies in present use on single and joint lives— 
namely: Whole Lite, Ten-Payment Life, Endowments, and Annuities; and also the 
following, issued only by this Company: Half-Premium Plan, One Year Term, 
and Commuted—that is, a * commuted ” policy allows insurers to relinquish their interest 
in profits, and receive instead an immediate and permanent addition of one -third to the 
amount assured by their policies. 

2. Registered Policies, countersigned by the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York, certifying that such policies are secured by a special deposit. 

3. Travel unrestricted in Northern States and Europe, and after first year throughout 
the world. 

4. All policies non-forfeitable after two annual paymenis—standing good for an 
equitable value for the full term, payable when the original policy would have matured, 
without exchange or conditions—that is, after two annual payments have been made, the 
Company wonld require no notification from the party ceasing to make further payments 
in order to secure whatever value he is entitled to—an advantage given by no other Com- 
pany. 7 y ‘ 

‘cs. Loans made when desired of one-third of premiums, if amounting to $40 and up- 
anil, but no note required, 

6. Dividends to policyholders after two annual payments made on the Partnership 
Plan, according to the capital (represented by the premium reserve) which each partner 
has in the Company, and can be applied, at the option of insurers, to an increase of the 
policy, to reduction of future premiums, or payable in cash. 

7. No extra charge on female lives. 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT, 


191 West Madison St., Chicago. 
GEORGE C. COOK, President. W. R. MARLAY, Secretary. 


THOMAS BEVAN, M.D., Med. Examiner. Hon. GRANT GOODRICH, Counsed. 
D. H, LAMBERSON, Superintendent of Azencies. 
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CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
(Incorporated by Special Charter of the State of Connecticut, May, 1862.) 


ASSETS, RATIO 


January 1, 1872. Ot Assets to Liabilities, 


$2,410,774.00 142.85. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


SAMUEL E. ELMORE, . President Continental Life Insurance Company. 


Hon, JOHN S. RICE, - . - Ex-Speaker of House of Representatives. 
Hon. ROGER AVERILL, - . Ex-Lieutenant Governor of Connecticut. 
WILLIAM H. POST, - + - . - - - Tallcott & Post. 


CHAS. S. BISSELL, Esq., - . . ° ° ° - Suffield, Conn, 
Hon. LUCIUS J. HENDEE, . . President ot Aitna Insurance Company. 
Hon. EZRA HALL, - - Chamberlain & Hall, 
HORACE CORNWALL, - - - - - - - Counsellor. 
CHAS. J. COLE, - - - Counsellor. 
ELIJAH C. KELLOGG, Esq., - . - - - -  Harttord, Gann. 


Issues all the desirable forms of Policies. 


PART NOTE with Percentage Dividends. 
ALL CASH with Contribution Dividends. 


NO DAYS OF GRACE ALLOWED; EXTRA RISKS PAY EXTRA PREMIUMS. 


SAMUEL E. ELMORE, President. 


FRANCIS D, DOUGLASS, Secretary. H. R. MORLEY, Actuary, 
P. M. HASTINGS, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


A few good Agents wanted. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 








ASSETS, 

Cash Of Bamisecsccecesvcccccved $522, Brought over. ....e.eeeeees+$33,241 , 
Real Estate........ eee leamale . $23,041,795 
United States Securities........ 1,551,500.00 | Interest due and accrued.......  490.042.91 
State, City and County Bonds. .5,418,300.00 | Premiumsdue, not yet received, 
Bonds and Mortgages.......... 8,950,257.70| © issues principally of No- 
Loans on Policies in force...... 6,551.855.72| Yember and December. ..... 367,003.72 
Loans on Scrip... sesceeeee oe 1,400.17 
Due for Premiums in course of 

tranSMisSiON.....e+sseceeeees 110,221.30! Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1872. ..§24,099,220.44 


The dividend of return premiums declared by the directors in 1871, will be paid to the 
assured as their premiums fall due in 1872, in conformity with the rules of the Company, 

The dividend of return premiums to be paid in 1873, will be apportioned during the 
year, upon the equitably adjusted percentage plan lately adopted by the Company. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
H. N. CONGAR, Vice-President. BEN]. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. AMZI DODD, Mathematician. 


Missourt Mutua 


Life Insurance Company. 


B. W. ALEXANDER, President. 
ARTHUR B, BARRET, Vice-President. BEN WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


Send Ser Ghentene of the 
“NET PREMIUM OR FUNDED LOADING PLAN.” 
And the 
“SEVEN PER CENT INTEREST PAYING PLAN.” 
Original with this, and worked by no other Company, 
Good Agents Wanted, 


Address, 
HOME OFFICE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE 


CONNECTICUT (GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


E. W. PARSONS, President. 
T. W. RUSSELL, Secretary, F. V. HUDSON, Suf’t. of Agencies, 
SHEPP*RD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary. 


SECURITY, ECONOMY, LIBERALITY, 


are the leading principles of this Company. 


It issues all the ordinary approved forms of Life and Endowment Policies, and in addition 


ORIGINATED AND FIRST INTRODUCED 


The Savings Endowment Plan, 


already proved by the verdict of the community, and the action of other companies, as the 


BEST AND MOST POPULAR SYSTEM OF INSURANCE YET DEVISED. 


AGENTS WANTED.—The Company is now extending its business and agencies; 
and invites correspondence with experienced men desiring to make new contracts. Liberal 
terms and fair contracts will be made with efficient, reliable men, who propose to person- 
ally canvass, and build up a permanent business and income. 


Address, with references, record and experience, either of the offices. 


THE 


MounD CIty MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
LICENSED BY THE STATES OF MISSOURI AND ILLINOIS 


$100,000 


Deposited with Superintendent of Insurance Department, Missouri, for the security 
of Policyholders. 


ALL KINDS OF POLICIES ISSUED, 
Non-forfeitable after one annual premium. Travel, occupation and residence unrestricted. 
OFFICERS. 

JAMES B. EADS, Pres’t, A. M. BRITTON, Vice-Pres’t, S. W. LOMAX, Secretary. 
C. G. McHATTON, General Agent, T. A. RUSSELL, Attorney, 

W. HATCH, M.D., Medical Officer. W.E. HARVEY, Consulfg Actuary. 

DIRECTORS. 
A. M. BRITTON. J. %i. HARNEY. T. A. RUSSELL. 
JAMES LUPE, A. B.GARRISON,. W. H. JENNINGS 
NORMAN J, COLMAN, 


THE EXCELSIOR LIFE INS. CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
Office, 68 and 70 William Street, New York. 


F. A. PLATT, ? yp; " 
E. S. TURNER, } Vice- Presidents, 


AMES B. EADS. 
. G._ WELLS. 


CHAS. N. MORGAN, President. 
O. PACKARD, Secretary. 


An entirely new plan. : : 
Policyholders can at their option convert their Policies into Annuities, or into paid-up 
Policies. 
If for any reason a Policvholder wishes to cease paying premiums, his Policy immedi- 
ately becomes a source of income. 
This plan, just originated by this company, removes every objection that can be urged 
against Life Saswende. tyes : 
P ny : or call at the company’s office and procure prospectuses, explaining the details 
of this plan. 
Thi compeny permits its members to travel or reside in the Western Hemisphere any- 
where north of the Tropic of Cancer and in any part of Europe, 
Dividends paid annually. Full participation in profits. 
Ample capital and large and rapidly increasing surplus. 
ga Agents will find this a very easy company to work, and, before renewing their 
contracts, are invited to communicate with the Superintendent of Agencies, Good terri- 
tory and liberal terms to reliable and successful agents. 
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Lt. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS. 


Organized as the Exponent of the “ Massachusetts 


Non-Forfeiture” Law, 


GEO. P. SANGER, President. 
GEORGE B. AGER, Secretary. ELIZUR WRIGHT, Actuary. 


Dividends are declared annually, after the first payment, available 
immediately as Cash in payment of Premium, or to increase the amount 
of insurance, at the option of the insured. Six dividends have been paid 
since the organization of the Company, OR ONE FOR EVERY YEAR OF 
BUSINESS. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE, and 
entitled to a paid-up policy after one payment. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Tke Company will make contracts with 
Agents corresponding directly with them. 


all cash policies 


BRICE COLLARD, General Agent for New York, 
Orricr, No. 155 BRoApwAy, New YorRK. 


FRANKLIN BABCOCK, General Agent, 
No. 669 WaBASH AveNvuE, CHICAGO, ILI. 


GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


Lire Insurance Company, 


Organized 1859. OF NEW YORK. 


TONTINE SAVINGS PLAN. 


$24,000,000 
2,500,000 
I,300,000 
1,400,000 


Policies in Force - 
Assets, - " 
Annual Income, over 
Losses Paid, over - 


CASH PREMIUMS. ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


EVERETT CLAPP, 
Vice-President. 


HENRY C. CLENCH, 
Assistant Secretary. 


ANDREW W. GILL, 
President. 


LUCIUS McADAM, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
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ATNA 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1872, - $46,640,786.24 


T. O. ENDERS, President. AUSTIN DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M. D., Consulting Physician. 
DIRECTORS: 
A. R. HILLYER, 
JAS. CAMPBELL, 


T. O. ENDERS, 
W. H. BULKELEY. 


AUSTIN DUNHAM, 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, 
D. W. NORTON, 
LEVERETT BRAINARD, 
M. G. BULKELEY. 





New York Office, Nos. 165 and 167 Broadway. 
L. MORTON, Manager. 


C. H. BUSH, Manager, PHILADELPHIA OrFicg, 123 South 4th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


All Policies now issued non-forfeitable after the second payment of premium. Divi 
dends are declared annually after the first payment, available immediately as cash in 


payment of premium. 


THE 


HARTFORD 


Life and Annuity Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN, 





CasH ASSETS OVER Har a MILLION Do.uars 


D. F. SEYMOUR, Vice-Pres’t. WAREHAM GRISWOLD, Pres't. 
JAMES P. TAYLOR, Secretary. STEPHEN BALL Ass'’t Sec’y & Act’y, 
H. E. VALENTINE, Superintendent of Agencies. 


This Company issues all the approved forms of Life, Term and Endowment Policies. 

It applies to all its Whiole-Lite and Endowment Policies, the MASSACHUSETTS 
NON-FORFEITURE LAW. 

With this Company originated THE INTEREST-BEARING PLAN—a method 
whereby Life and Endowment Assurance are combined in one policy in such a manner as 
to furnish AN ENDOWMENT to the policyholder at a lower annual premium than is 
—— by any other system. Upon this system, premiums and interest are non-forfeit- 
able from the beginning. 

Dividends are declared and paid annually, upon the basis of contribution to surplus. 

Premiums and dividends payable in CASH. 

Energetic and responsible men wanted as Agents. Men of experience preferred, 
Commission or salary paid. Parties desiring“information or agencies are invited to send 
for a circular, or to call upon 


R. T. PETTENGILL, General Agent, 
No. 659 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


C. F. STURTEVANT, General Agent, 
No. 365 Broadway, New York. 


DRISCOLL & PLATT, Managers, 


. No. 262 Broadway, New York. 
H. E. VALENTINE, Sup’t of Agencies. 


‘ 
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BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
THOMAS F. PLUNKETT, COC ee eee eee eee eeeeee eccccceseel resident. 


ae H. GAMWELL,....-«- ee ceeececcercccccscevees cess sess SECKELALY. 
EDWARD BOLTWOOD...... CCC CCE CEOS SESE EH EOE Treasurer. 





FAILURE TO PAY PREMIUM DOES NOT FORFEIT THE POLICY AT 
ANY TIME; but the Policy will be continued in force until the Premiums already paid 
are fully earned by the cost of insurance, Should the insured die within the period of 
continued insurance, the full amount of the Policy will be paid, the same as if all 
Premiums had been paid when due, except that the Premiums overdue and unpaid will 
be deducted, . 

Exam ples.—Claims actually paid under this feature: 

James Joyce, of New York, insured for $1,000, died four months after his Premium 
was due and unpaid. Amount paid, $1,000, less one Semi-Annual Premium. 

MAXIMILLIAN MECKEL, of Cleveland, insured for $1,000, died nine months after his 
Premium was due and unpaid. Amount paid, $1,000, less one Premium. 

SAMUEL W. Mason, of Concord, insured for $1,000, died thirteen months after his 
Premium was due and unpaid. Amount paid, $1,000, less two Premiums. 

This feature is absolutely secured to the Policyholder by a law of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, 


Guaranteeing Every Day's Insurance Paid For 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


All the profits belong to the Policyholders, and are divided annually among Policies 
in force two years. Dividends paid annually in cash, or used to increase the amount of 
insurance, 

Economical management; safe investments; careful selection of lives; prompt and 
honorable settlement; liberal conditions of travel and residence. 


Goop Acents WanTeD. 


THE EMPIRE STATE Lire 


Imsurance Company, 


WATERTOWN, N.Y. 


GEO. B. PHELPS, Pres’t, L. PADDOCK, 1st V. Pres't, EZRA CORNELL, 
ad V. Pres't, JOHN SHELDON, Secretary, JAMES F. STARBUCK, Counsel, 
JAMES K. BATES, Medical Examiner. 


This Company presents many superior advantages, It affords perfect security. Is 
located with especial reference to economy in the management of its affairs. Low 
rates. No restrictions on travel or residence. Issues policies upon the Stock or Mutual 
plan. Takes no notes for premiums. Will loa). one-third of premium if desired, Par- 
ticipating Policies incontestable and non-forfeitable after two annual payments. Will 
grant “paid-up” Policies within ninety days from default in accordance with the 
** Massachusetts Law,” or for amount of premium paid. Limited premium Policies non- 
forfeitable for pro rataamounts. Thirty day’s grace given on annual payments. Dividends 
made on the Contribution plan. 


4a Liberal inducements to Agents. 
A. D. FITCH, No. 8 West Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Manager of Agencies Western Department 


CHARTERED sy SpeciaL Act oF CONGRESS, 


NATIONAL CAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MATTHEW G. EMERY, President. J. P. VERREE, Vice-President. 
JOHN B. PATTERSON, Secretary. 


A NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





A special deposit of $100,000 with the U, S. Treasurer as security to Policyholders, 
Active Agents wanted in every city and town in the United States. 


All approvrd forms of Policies issued upon the Stock or Mutual plans, and NON- 
FORFEITING. Rates of Premiums compare favorably with all sound and secure 
Companies. No Restrictions upon travel or residence. Dividends annually on the con- 
tribution plan. No Extra Charge on lives of females or officers of the army or navy. 
Thirty days’ grace on all renewal premiums, Economy the watchword, No hazardous 
risks accepted. Losses promptly paid. 

\ Home OrFrice, 

’ NATIONAw BANK OF THE REPUBLIC BUILDING, Wasuineron, D, C, 
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Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


PLINY FREEMAN, President. 
LORING ANDREWS, Vice-Pres’t. JAS. M. FREEMAN, Secretary. 
W. STURGIS, Man'’g Direc. Agn’s. JAS. R. HOSMER, Sup’t Agne’s. 


258, 259 & 260 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets, Fan. 1,1872, - $3,213,185 
ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 


Every reasonable advantage given to Policyholders. 


PREMIUMS, DIVIDENDS AND LOSSES PAID IN CASH. 


NO RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL IN THE UNITED STATES OR EUROPE. 





LIFE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


The most successful Life Insurance Corporation of the same age 
in the World. 


GENERAL OFFICE, ST LOUIS, MO. 
HENRY W. HOUGH, — WILLIAM _HANLEY, 


Vice President, Secretary. 


Special Inducements offered to Agents— Apply at the Home Office. 


JAMES H. BRITTON, 
President. 


AMOUNT OF POLICIES 
in force, December 31, 1871 
$52,847,446.00 


NET ASSETS, 
December 31, 1871, 
$3,613,153.50 


NET INCREASE 


of Actual Cash Assets during 
the year 1871, 


$1,001,195.01 


SURPLUS OF ASSETS 


belonging to Policyholders in 
excess of all liabilities, in- 
cluding reserve, etc. 


$366,637.45 





The only Company which guarantees, as a chartered right, the principle of local in- 
vestments in each State, in proportion to its premiums, or reinsurance fund. The only 
Company which, by its Charter, gives to each State a Representative in the Home Board 


of Directors. 
NEW YORK DEPARTMENT. 
JAMES H. COGHILL, President, CHARLES L. HALLGARTEN, V. Pres'’t. 


Efficient men wanting to represent the Lirz ASSOCIATION OF America in the Eastern 
States, will address or apply at the office of the Association, No. 92 Broadway, New 


York, 
C. F. BURNES, Superintendent. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


INCORPORATED 1851. Purgry Mutvat, 





CHAS. McL. KNOX, Secretary. e 
JNO. W. IRELAND, Actuary. 
CALEB RICE, President. 





ASSETS, , : , 
ANNUAL INCOME over . 


$4,083,608. 
1,400,000. 


GENERAL AGENTS: ft 
Messrs. SMITH & FOSTER, 243 Broadway, New York City, for New York City and 


vicinity. 
JOHN KNOX MARSHALL, S. E. corner of Sixth and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
for Pennsylvania. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, Manchester, N. H., for New Hampshire and Vermont. 
J. B. TALLMAN, 6 New Savings Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y., for Western N, Y. 
A. M. PARKER, 257 Main Street. Worcester, Mass., tor Worcester and vicinity. 
E. B. PATTERSON 57 Weybosset Street. Providence, R. I, for Rhode ‘ee 
J. P. PENDERGAST. 17 National Bank Building, Cleve land, Ohio, for Eastern Ohio, 
{; T. DEWEY, 17 © ampvell’s Block, Toledo, Ohi, for Western Ohio, 
{ENRY SABIN, Kockiord, Lil., for Northern Iilin«is. 
PARKER M. CHILD, 17 Newhall House. Milwaukee, for Wisconsin 
T.W. LAW RW, corner Second and Holliday Sireets, Balhimore, Md., for Maryland. 
MORRIS BROTHER , 104 Genessee Street, E. Saginaw, Mich., for Michigan. 
C.C. BUTLER, 778 Broad Street, Newark. N. J., for New Jersey. t 
GEORGE H. WILTBANK, 125 South Third Street, Philadelphia, for New Jersey. 7 
E. P. WATERBCRY, 31, North Pearl Surcet, Albany, N. Y., tor Eastern New York, 
JOMN BUMSTEAD, 173 Washington Street. Boston, Mass., for Boston and vicinity. 
S._F. MERRILL, 109 Middle Street, Portiand. Me, for Maine. 
ALBERT H. BOND, 265 Maine Street. Hartford, Conn., for Connecticut. 
C. bb. HINE, 220 Chapel strect, New Haven. Conn., tor New Haven and vicinity. 
OWEN OWENS. 67 West Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, for southern Ohio, 
A. FRISBIE & SON, Chicago, Ill., tor Chicago and vicinity. y 
GEOKGE W. MILLER, Springfield, LL.. for Central iuois, 
UC. R. HOPKINS, corner Main and Olive Streets, St. Louis, Mo. for Eastern Missouri. 
R. DOKMAN, Kansas City, Mo., for Kansas. 


ECONOMICAL MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





SIMON S. BUCKLIN, C. G. McKNIGHT, 






President. Vice-President. ‘ 
Hon. ELIZUR WRIGHT, WM. Y. POTTER, 
Actuary. Secretary. 
Policses im force Dec. 31,1971, 4 ASSETS, 
$6,459,361.00. a? WU fier) $905,891.00. 


ADVANTAGES. 


I, Absolute security from loss. If for any reason the premiums are not paid wheu 
due, a paid-up policy will be issued for at least the amount of premiums paid, and in some 
instances for nearly three times that amount. This is the only Company that makes all 
policies absolutely non-forfeitable FROM THEIR DATE. 

II. No extra charge on the lives of females. 

III, Free permits to officers of the Army and Navy. 

IV. Free permits to visit foreign countries whenever the insured so desire. 

V. These results are sufficiently guaranteed by the fact that the affairs of the Compeny 
are managed by a Board of Directors comprising some of the best financial talent in New 


Eng numbering among others, Hon. Wm. Sprague, Hon, H. B. Anthony, Hon, 
Elizur Wright (Actuary), Gen, A. E. Burnside, Simon S. Bucklin (President), Isaac H. 
Southwick, P. Mason, 
The attention of experienced solicitors is invited to the plans of this Company, which 
are briefly enumerated above, and which make it a icularly desirable pany to 
canvass for. 
Applications for District Agencies from those who se to solicit personally and ) 
ically will be received and favorably considered by the General A: ad 


gents. 
A competent and reliable General Agents are wanted for unoccupied fields, with i 


whom liberal arrangements will be made. 
L. M. MILLER, Superintendent of Agencies, Detroit, Mich. 
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THE 


St. Louis MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


In management and success offers inducements to Insurers equal to any firsi-ciasr 
° 
company. 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1872, $5,822,000 


Losses paid by death since organization, over $2,900,000 
Dividends or Surplus returned to Policyholders, over $1,220,000 


Our past success is a guarantee for the future. Assets and Reserve secure and ample 
Sor all contingencies. 


~ ANNUAL INCOME. $3,000,000. 


Examine our Plans and Rates before insuring elsewhere. The most popular and advan 
tageous forms and favorable terms for insurance presented, 
Surplus distributed on the first of January each year, and Dividends paid annually 
thereafter, on the Contribution Plan, 


OFFICERS: 
Cb Be FC ise 6tcccccrsscescs ovevstewssscvetcsvesssees President. 
Wy 6 Bs CE wel he Shi vcndi re Ssesbeadsesetestvseesessete Vice-President, 
Big Fe ee oa De 40000 negra congicss$ dtnceesansessshalewtll Secretary. 
Je Si MERLE Reoccnccccs008es cssssccccees General Manager of Agencies. 
Fe sheets oct dhbsacicccccsoces uesee soesens Cashier. 
Wis ie SEE d eptmrcenerintscesinsecececscenteriiersbatated Actuary. 
WM. M. McPHEETERS. M.D. ..cccccccccccscccceeed Medical Officer. 
Drs JNO: TF. HODGEN, 0. cece cccccess wenaes Consulting Physician, 
CLINE, FARGO & DAY ccceccscccccccssccesscnes Legal Advisers. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 205 BROADWAY. 


GREGORY & HOUSTON, Managers. 


CHARLES J. WILSON, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


PIEDMONT & ARLINGTON 
Life Insurance Company, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Over 15,000 Policies Issued. Annual Income over $1,500,000. 


PROGRESSIVE, PROSPEROUS, PROMPT. 


Small Expenses, Small Losses, Secure Investments, Ample Reserve 
and Good Surplus. 


Premiums Cash, Policies Liberal, Annual Division of Surplus. 
TALIESIN EVANS, General Agent, 
ROME, NEW YORK. 
Ww.C. CARRINGTON, President. 


JOHN E. EDWARDS, Vice President, 
D. J]. HARTSOOK, Secretarv. 


J. J. HOPKINS, Assistant Secretary 
Pror. E. B. SMITH, Actuary, 
B. C. HARTSOOK, Cashier, 


b@™ Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 
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~ SECURITY 


Life Insurance Company of New York 


ROBERT L. CASE, President. 
T. R. WETMORE, Vice-President. ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 


NO RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL IN ANY PART 
OF THE WORLD. 


NO EXTRA RATE FOR INSURING FEMALES. 


This standard Company is too well and favorably known in the Northwest to require any 
detailed statement of its fair and impartial manner of doing business, -City canvassers 
and country agents will find no better Company to work for, 


Apply to 
JAMES E. SPRINGER, Gen’l Agent for Indiana, Indianapolis. 
j. L. DAYMUDE, Gen’l Agent for Jowa, Davenport. 
HOMANN & REHM, Gen'’l Agents for Missouri, St. Louis. 
H. E. METZGER, Gen'’l Agent, Cleveland, Ohio. 
JAMES E. SPRINGER, Gen’! Agent for Kentucky, Louisville. 
COL. M. MUDGE, Gen'l Agent for Michigan, Quincy, Mich. 
W. B. DAVIS, Gen'l Agent for Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
C. H. BAKER, Gen’l Agent for Illinois, 756 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance 





OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, - - No. 212 BROADWAY, 


Knox’s Building, Cor. Fulton St, 


Life Insurance, Annuities, Endowments. 


Issues all the new forms of policies, and presents as favorable terms as any Congang 
in the Uuited States. Thirty days’ grace allowed on each ape after the first year, an 
the policy held good during that time. All of our policies are incontestible after five 
annual payments. Policyholders share in the annual profits of the Company, and have a 
voice in the election and management ofthe Company. No policy or medical fee charged. 
All policies non-forfeitable on the principle of the Massachusetts law. 


EDWARD A. JONES, President. 
J. O. HALSEY, Vice-Pres’t. JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Sec’y. 


HIRAM B. WHITE, M.D., Medical Examiner, 
Residence 5 Greene Ave., near Fulton Ave., Brooklyn, At office, daily, from 12 to 3 


o'clock, P. M. 


AGENTS WANTED. CALL oR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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LYCOMING 


FIRE 


Insurance Company, 


OF MUNCY, PENN. 


CAPITAL & ASSETS jas. s, 1972, 
LOSSES PAID, ToJan. 1, 1972, OVER ~ 


$6,353,800 
4,000,000 


This Company has settled all o 
its CHICAGO LOSSES, at 


One Hundred Cents on the Dollar. 


This old and reliable Company has 
met all of its Liabilities promptly for 
over 31; years, and all of the above men- 
tioned Assets are available for the pay- 


ment of Losses and Expenses. 


J. W. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 


MAaNnacers oF EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE: 


No. 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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PuHanix MuTuAL 


Life Insurance Company. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY Ist, 1872. 


Policies Issued in 1871, - 10,039 
Income, 1871, - $3,135,736.14 





The only Company of consideration that has increased its business in 1871. 


ASSETS, securely invested, —- - $7,510,614.05 
SURPLUS, tree of all liabilities,  - 1,557:822-77 
DIVIDENDS paid to policyholders 

during the year, - - - 663,654.22 
INCOME for the year - - 33135,730-14 





The following table exhibits the progress of the Company during the last ten years: 


Dividends Losses 
Policies Income p 4 by Assets, 
Issned. ‘olicy- Death. 
holders. 
1862-63 1,717. $ 125,672 $ 1,244 $ 58,600 $ 437,933 
1864-65 6,599 789.733 2,388 117,200 903,285 
1866-67 9,919 2,027,651 50,222 196,050 2,218,344 
1868-69 16,852 4,363,812 461,716 502,544 5,081,975 
1870-71 19,105 4,963,392 1,162,412 1,153,056 7,510,614 


An examination of the above figures shows that the Company is a 
progressive one, that it guarantees ample security to its 
policyholders, and that it affords insurance at 
the lowest rates. It appears also, that 
within the last ten years it has 
paid to its policyholders 
in Dividends, 
nearly 


One Million Seven Hundred Thousand (Dollars, 


And in losses by death more than 


TWO MILLION DOLLARS, 


And at the same time it has greatly increased its Assets,as well as maintained a large 
Surplus over all Liabslities, Since the commencement of its business 
the Company has issued over 


SIXTY-ONE THOUSAND POLICIES 


And has paid to the families of its deceased members over 


Two-and-a-flalf Million Dollars. 


E. FESSENDEN, President. 
J. F. BURNS, Secretary. 
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ENTERPRISING, ECONOMICAL, 
LIBERAL, SAFE. 


ORGANIZED IN MAY, 1866. 


No. Policies issued to Jan. 1, 1872, - - - «+ 42,500 
No. Policies issued and revived in 1871, - © 10,170 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1872, - . ° ° ‘ $5,362,814 


This Company is PURELY MUTUAL in its operations, 
dividing its entire surplus among its Policyholders, annually, on 
the ‘* CONTRIBUTION PLAN,” and claims a larger business 
and a lower ratio of expense to income, than have ever been 
attained by any other Company at a corresponding period in its 
history. 

Its Total Assets are sufficient to discharge all liabilities, 
including re-insurance, pay back all its stock capital, and leave 
as a balance MORE THAN HALF A MILLION OF EARNED SURPLUS, 


This Company issued more Policies in 1870 than any 
other Company in the World. 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT: 


ILtrno1s, Wisconsin, MINNESOTA, NORTHERN MuissourI, 
Kansas, CoLtorapo, UTAH, WyYominc, 
Dakota, MonTAna, IDAHO. 


OFFICE: 
Cor. MONROE anv LA SALLE STREETS, CHICAGO. 


S. T. LOCKWOOD, 
MANAGER. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED THROUGHOUT THE NORTHWEST. 


Vol. IX.—No. 3 
September, 1872 


Washington 
Life Insurance Company, 


155 Broadway, New York. 
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CASH ASSETS, $2,900,000. 





All Dividends Non-Forfeitable by Charter. Dividends made 
Annually, from date of Policy. 


Po.LiciES KEPT IN Force spy Divipenps. 


EXAMPLE.—Age, 44—Policy, $10,000—Annual Premium, $364.60 
Dividends amounting to $288 would hold the policy in force 
288 days after failing to pay the premium. 


All the profits are Divided among the Policy- 
holders. 





H. D. PENFIELD, General Agent, 


No. 586 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 








September, 1872 
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THE 


MISSOURI VALLEY LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OF 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


OFFICERS. TONTINE INVESTMENT. 
H, D.. MACKAY, President. } INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STATE OF MISSOURI, 
D. M. SWAN, Vice President. St. Louis, Mo, May 25, 1872. 
GEO. A. MOORE, Secretary. H. D. MACKAY, 
J. I. JONES, Assistant Secretary. « President and Actuary Mo, Valley Life Ins. Co., 


C. A. LOGAN, M.D., Medical Director. DEAR SIR: 


W. E. HARVEY, St. Louis, Mo., Consulting Actuary. I have before me the circular issued by you, giving results of the Tontine Invest. 


ment Plan, as adopted by your company, upon Whole Life and Endowment Policies, 
While I hardly dare believe that any Tontine accumulation can be made upon so high 
ID a rate of interest as twelve per cent, and that compounded, THE FACT DOES 
REMAIN THAT YOUR CHIEF INVESTMENTS ARE MADE AT THAT 
| RATE OF INTEREST, and that so long as immigration to Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Colorado continues, not less than that rate will doubtless be readily obtained. The pos- 
sible results, as indicated in the example given, ARE CORRECTLY COMPUTED, 


and all other elements (as to lapses, mortality, savings from expense margins, &c., are 





PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 


Amount Insured, 1868 ......+.+- $846,800 Amount Insured, 1870.......... $3,670,082 

* e 1969 sccccccces 1,815,500 o ” IST... eves 5,150,351 
TOTAL ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1872-...+-0eseeeeeeeeesees $806,630.14 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, (including Reserve and all other obligations), 333,980.90 


assumed within reasonable degrees. 
In verifying the seven per cent computations, I find that the results are much below 
those made upon the same basis by other companies, Indeed, in such computations by 


other companies, a fault has been committed in the assumption of extreme margins ot 





profit. This fault you have wisely avoided, and your work is left so that every element 


Surplus as to Policyholders.........seeeeeesssees 2,649. 
P - $47 1949.24 of probubilty in the matter is in favor of a greatly better result than that published, 


From my knowledge of the experience of your company, I cannot hesitate to say that 
every policyholder, in any one of your Tontine classes, may safely count upon an ultimate 
benefit, (if, by living, the Tontine Dividend shall accrue to him), somewhere between the 


two results (from seven per cent and twelve per cent) as given by you, with every reason 
Reasons for Insuring in the Missouri Valley Life. to believe that the element of interest will be much nearer twelve per cent than seven per 
cent, 

I observe that your circular does not allude to a frequent objection to the Tontine 
1. ALL ITS INVESTMENTS ARE MADE AT 12 PER CENT INTEREST. Dividend Plan, viz.: that those who die before the expiration of the Tontine Period, 


jy san Seneebodtnecamed redictasser bee ce derive no benefits from dividends whatever. Those who use this objection forget 

1,000, ” “ 12 “ “6 cove.esecee SOIR that the amount of the policy paid to the beneficiaries of one dying early, ts of itselfa 

‘ 4 z | remarkable dividend. 1n the example given, a person insuring at age 35, on ordinary life 

Oe plan, and dying in the fifteenth year after, will not, it is true, gain anything from the 

3. All its Policies are EXEMPT from TAXATION, and free from the claims ot | Tontine Dividend; but his heirs will receive over TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
sheeted wie PER CENT of the amount of premiums patd in. 


4. Itissues the REGISTERED TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY, giving to the All objections to the contrary, THE TONTINE INVESTMENT, AS ADOPTED 
Policyholder the benefit of 12 PER CENT COMPOUND INTEREST, and | py YOU, IS THE BEST SCHEME YET DEVISED BY LIFE INSURANCE 
secured by REGISTRATION under an ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE OF | coympaNIES FOR EQUALIZING AMONGST THE INSURED THE BENEFIT 
beat teers TILERE IS IN MONEY PAID BACK TO THEM IN EXCESS OF THAT PAID 


BY THEM TO THE COMPANY. 


Hon. W. C. WEB i : 
on Cc EBB, Superintendent Insurance Department of Kansas, says: “ The I trust your Policyholders will appreciate the » dvantages you offer them. 


holder otf a Life insurance policy, registered under the law of-the State of Kansas, can 
rest assured that the funds set aside for the eventual payment of his policy are invested Yours truly, 

in securities of an undoubted character, safely deposited and vigilantly guarded, as 

prescribed by lay.” F F AUG. F. HARVEY, Actuary Mo. Ins. Dept. 








AGENTS WANTED GENERALLY. 





An Efficient GENERAL AGENT WANTED for the state of New York, to which the Company has 


been admitted to do business. 
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CONTINENTAL Washington 
Life Insurance Company, 


Or New York. 


Life Insurance Company, 


1855 Broadway, New York. 
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ENTERPRISING, ECONOMICAL, : 
LIBERAL, SAFE. 
ORGANIZED IN MAY, 1866. 
No. Policies issued to Jan.1,1872, - - + + 42,500 
No. Policies issued and revived in 1871, ° ~ 10,170 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1872, - 5 i < , $5302,514 All Dividends Non-Forfeitable by Charter. Dividends made 


This Company is PURELY MUTUAL in its operations, 
dividing its entire surplus among its Policyholders, annually, on 
the ‘* CONTRIBUTION PLAN,” and claims a larger business 


and a lower ratio of expense to income, than have ever been 


Annually, from date of Policy. 


attained by any other Company at a corresponding period in its F D 
history. Po.iciEs KEPT IN Force sy Divipenps. 
Its Total Assets are sufficient to discharge all liabilities, 
including re-insurance, pay back all its stock capital, and leave 
as a balance MORE THAN HALF A MILLION OF EARNED surPLUs, | EXAMPLE.—Age, 44—Policy, $10,000—Annual Premium, $364.60 
Dividends amounting to $288 would hold the policy in force 


ae ee 288 days after failing to pay the premium. 
This Company issued more Policies in 1870 than any 
other Company in the World. 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
All the profits are Divided among the Policy- 
ILL1No1s, Wisconsin, MINNESOTA, NorTHERN Muissourt, 
Kansas, CoLtorapo, UTAH, Wyominc, holders. 
Dakota, Montana, IDAHO. 





OFFICE : 
Cor. MONROE anp LA SALLE STREETS, CHICAGO. 
S. T. LOCKWOOD, H. D. PENFIELD, General Agent, 
MANAGER. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED THROUGHOUT THE NoRTHWEST. No. 586 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE 


MISSOURI VALLEY LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OF 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


OFFICERS. TONTINE INVESTMENT. 
H, D.. MACKAY, President. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STATE OF MISSOURI, 
D. M. SWAN, Vice President. St. Louis, Mo, May 25, 1872. 
GEO. A. MOORE, Secretary. H. D. MACKAY, 
J. I. JONES, Assistant Secretary. « President and Actuary Mo, Valley Life Ins. Co., 


C. A. LOGAN, M. D., Medical Director. DEAR SIR: 


Ww. E. HARVEY, St. Louis, Mo., Consulting Actuary. I have before me the circular issued by you, giving results of the Tontine Invest. 
ment Plan, as adopted by your company, upon Whole Life and Endowment Policies, 


” 


While I hardly dare believe that any Tontine accumulation can be made upon so high 





> sa Sinha aa a rate of interest as twelve per cent, and that compounded, THE FACT DOES 
REMAIN THAT YOUR CHIEF INVESTMENTS ARE MADE AT THAT 
RATE OF INTEREST, and that so long as immigration to Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Colorado continues, not less than that rate will doubtless be readily obtained. The pos- 
sible results, as indicated in the example given, ARE CORRECTLY COMPUTED, 


and all other elements (as to lapses, mortality, savings from expense margins, &c., are 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 


Amount Insured, 1868 ......+.++ $846,800 Amount Insured, 1870.......... $3,670,082 

“ = IS69 -occcecces 1,815,500 - ” IST. --eeeeces 5,159,351 
TOTAL ASSETS, Dec. 31, 187%-...+-2+ssseeeeeeeeees $806,630.14 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, (including Reserve and all other obligations), 333,980.90 


assumed within reasonable degrees. 

In verifying the seven per cent computations, I find that the results are much below 
those made upon the same basis by other companies, Indeed, in such computations by 
other companies, a fault has been committed in the assumption of extreme margins ot 
profit. This fault you have wisely avoided, and your work is left so that every element 
of probubilty in the matter is in favor of a greatly better result than that published, 





Surplus as to Policyholders.......+++++++++++++++ $472,649.24 | 


® From my knowledge of the experience of your company, I cannot hesitate to say that 
every policyholder, in any one of your Tontine classes, may safely count upon an ultimate 
benefit, (if, by living, the Tontine Dividend shall accrue to him), somewhere between the 


two results (from seven per cent and twelve per cent) as given by you, with every reason 
Reasons for Insuring in the Missouri Valley Life. to believe that the element of interest will be much nearer twelve per cent than seven per 
cent, : 

I observe that your circular does not allude to a frequent objection to the Tontine 
1. ALL ITS INVESTMENTS ARE MADE AT 12 PER CENT INTEREST. Dividend Plan, viz.: that those who die before the expiration of the Tontine Period, 


My prepare <A ie omc wo redhetanin ete be ta derive no benefits from dividends whatever. Those who use this objection forget 

aa, * a ay ” cocc.ccccece 318,068.00 that the amount of the policy paid to the beneficiaries of one dying early, ts of itself a 

‘ P ‘ remarkable dividend. In the example given, a person insuring at age 35, on ordinary life 

Pd SOR ale AIS 2 plan, and dying in the fifteenth year after, will not, it is true, gain anything from the 

3. All its Policies are EXEMPT from TAXATION, and free from the claims of | Tontine Dividend; but his heirs will receive over TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
var aisle Sees PER CENT of the amount of premiums paid in. 


4. Itissues the REGISTERED TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY, giving to the All objections to the contrary, THE TONTINE INVESTMENT, AS ADOPTED 
Policyholder the benefit of 12 PER CENT COMPOUND INTEREST, and | By YOU, IS THE BEST SCHEME YET DEVISED BY LIFE INSURANCE 
secured by REGISTRATION under an ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE OF | compaNIES FOR EQUALIZING AMONGST THE INSURED THE BENEFIT 
= TILERE IS IN MONEY PAID BACK TO THEM IN EXCESS OF THAT PAID 


BY THEM TO THE COMPANY. 


Hon. W. C. WEBB, S intendent I t of K . tk: 
ae eras, gonciagarpte mage sim I trust your Policyholders will appreciate the advantages you offer them. 


holder ot a Life insurance policy, registered under the law of-the State of Kansas, can 
rest assured that the funds set aside for the eventual payment of his policy are invested Yours truly, 

in securities of an undoubted character, safely deposited and vigilantly guarded, as 

prescribed by lay.” / . AUG. F. HARVEY, Actuary Mo. Ins. Dept. 








AGENTS WANTED GENERALLY. 





An Efficient GENERAL AGENT WANTED for the state of New York, to which the Company has 


been admitted to do business. 
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[NSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - $8, OOO,O0O0O. 
Cash Assets, July 1,1871, . er ; 


$6,047 ,378,07 
Liabilities, ‘ ; ; ; : , ; 242'435.87 
Net Assets, ; ‘ 


: . | $5,804,942.20 


$99 054,744.87 
































| LOSSES PAID IN 52 YEARS. | 




















DIRECTORS . 

OSEPH CHURCH, SAMUEL S. WARD, DRAYTON HILLYER, WILLIAM F. TUTTLE, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
OBERT BUELL, AUSTIN DUNHAM, WALTER KENEY, GEORGE ROBERTS, LUCIUS J. HENDEE, 
E A. BULKELEY, GUSTAVUS F. DAVIS, CHAS. H. BRAINARD, ERASTUS COLLINS, FRANCIS B. COOLEY, 

ROLAND MATHER, WM. R. CONE, 





L. J. HENDEE, President. 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. WM. B. CLARK, Ass’t Secretary. 
E. J. BASSETT, General Agent and Adjuster. 





CAPT. E. P. DORR, General Superintendent Inland Departments cccccecccesccccccsccseseseccccvesesss buflalo, N. 2 * 
GEORGE C. BOARDMAN, Manager Pacific Branchssscsssseecees seevecseccecccccecceseseceeseseoan Francisco, Cal 


BRANCH OFFICE, Sener st 
F C. _BENNETT, General Agent. W. H. WYMAN, Ass’¢ General Agent. 
TWENTY- SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


[nsurance Company, 
OFFICE, Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
January Ist, 1872. 








MORRIS FRANKLIN, Presipenr. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D., 


Medical Examiners. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vicse-PresipEntT AND ACTUARY. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 
D, O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
AmouNT OF Net CasH AssETS, Jan. 1, 1872, - - - . - - - - - - - $15,676,097.96 
RECEIPTS. 
Amount received for Premiums, interest, &c., . - - - - - - - - - . 7,181,295-89 
DISBURSEMENTS. $22,857,393-85 
For Dividends and Expenses, - - - - - - - - - - . - $2,848,688.41 
For Losses by Death, - - - - - - - - - - - - - 1,318,958-08  4,167,646.49 
ASSETS. $18,689,747.36 
Cash in T Cc ,in B d WEEE scsccccensncuaieties OS OD SFI inc sc cdennccnsdcneccutatesdnddcnvnkedacestiedehiecdscsnine’ 747+ 
Senecned in United Stace, New ¥ = State, and other re attatieg =e R OS Opioe7 > 
(market value $4,'751,132.83), COSt....cccecccccecccccseccecs 4,616,762.43 Excess of market value of Securities over Cost... ...esseeees.- eeceeceeeeenee 114,031.40 
we te — ork City Bank Stocks, (market value, | om ee 
i ad cckedeneeieseeen det issc¢o0e¥ede <a 549. | PEG AsOSts, TARUATH 8, BIB. o.coccc800bcckc cedbscgoessccecccscccss z 
Reat iterate | in the City of New York...........seccscesesess sgeeree.24 meiner mtg cee pe ace se at 


Bonds and a (securrd by real estate valued at 
$20,000,000; buildings thereon insured for over $8,000,000, 
and the policies assigned to the Company as additional col- 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Amount ot Adjusted Losses, due rs to Jan. 1, 1872, $212,899.00 


lateral SCCUTILY)..++eeeeeee... Veeeeeseeeeeeceeeeeec ccc eeee 8,344,320.00 Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, &C.....+++s.0++- 127,900.00 
Loans on existing policies. (The reserve held by the Com- Amount reserved for Re-insurance on existing Policies, = 

pany on these policies amounts to $3,858,930.21).......+++ 956,636.90 suring $112,150,075.80, participating imsurance (at 4 
ey and Semi-annual Premiums, due subsequent to cent Carlisle net premium), $1,004,733-65, non- participating 

QNUATY 1, TOZdecccccccressseesevevevscccccccvesecccccccose 660,561.17 (at 5 per cent Carlisle net premium ).e.-+seeee.cecereeeeees 16,841,177 -21 

Premiums on existing Policies in hands of Agents and in Balance of Return — 1871, payable during the year 

Course Of traNSMiISSION.......ceeeeeeesneess ss. seeeneeeeees 339.355-73 IB7Z....ccccccccccccccscsegpecccccce ccceeeeesccsececseeeese 133,667 .12—17.315,634-33 
ARES GEE TOT THI. go vctatececk. doc cecaudeecsesescscee 48,839.61 ; —_—_—_—_—_—- 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1872............ceecccccesceccs 77,046. 14—18, 689,747.30 Divisible Surplus... ..coc..cccoccec.ccccccccccesccotscveccocesccosegeses $1,488,134.43 


During the year 8,908 Policies have been issued, insuring™$24,603,305.84. 
From the undivided surplus ot $1,488, 134.43 the Board of Trustees have declared a DIVIDEND, availgble on settlement of next annual premium to each participating policy 
proportioned to its ** contribution to surplus.” 
Dividends not used in settlement of premium will be added to the Policy. 
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